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X  he  Orange  County  Register  contin¬ 
ues  to  distinguish  itself  on  a  national 
scale:  Its  editor  was  recently  named 
Editor  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Press 
Foundation;  a  recent  investigative  series 
was  awarded  a  laurel  by  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review;  the  Register  is  now 
the  number  one  newspaper  in  total,  full- 
run  advertising;  and  had  more  classified 
advertising  than  every  other  newspaper 
during  1988. 

All  this,  plus  a  healthy  6.2  percent  cir¬ 
culation  gain  from  last  year,  shows  that 
this  is  a  newspaper  fast  reaching  the 
height  of  success. 


Represented  by  CWO&O 

Source:  Media  Records,  1988  year-end  rankings; 
ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  12/31/88. 
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Jonas  Salk  is  a  scholar.  Countv, which  includes  79  San  Diego  newspaper 

When  science  writer  Ann  companies.  that  doesn’t  writedown  to 

Gibbons  recently  inter-  Salk  calls  this  “the  its  readers, 

viewed  him,  for  a  report  to  most  interesting  moment  And  for  good  reason, 

her  readers,  they  met  at  the  for  San  Diego  in  its  past  or  Of  America’s  ten  most 

Salk  Institute.  future.  Something  here  is  populous  cities,  San  Diego 

Built  in  1963,  the  insti-  attracting  the  right  people.  has  the  highest  proportion 

tute  became  a  think  tank  for  This  citv  could  become  the  of  college  graduates, 

men  like  Jacob  Bronowski,  Athens  of  the  West.”  And  tne  highest  pro- 

the  host  of  public  television’s  Covering  those  “right  portion  of  these  people  sub- 
“Ascent  of  Man,”  and  Sir  people,”  reporting  their  scribe  to  our  newspaper. 

Francis  Crick,  who  won  breakthroughs  in  the  labo-  The  Tribune.  We’re 

a  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  ratory  seeing  how  well  they  reporting  to  some  of  the 

with  DNA.  make  the  grade,  that’s  Ann  world’s  smartest  readers. 

Now,  the  Salk  Institute  Gibbons  beat.  y ■  ^ ^  TT^TJ^ 

assists  the  growing  biotech  She  writes  for  XxlHi  X  JCj 

industrv  here  in  San  Diego  The  Tribune,  the  San  Diego’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newspaper 


You  can  spot  the  leader  in  any 
industry  by  how  many  technological 
breakthroughs  it  has  to  its  credit. 
Motter  has  led  the  industry  with  such 
pioneering  “firsts”  as:  first  newspaper 
flexo  unit  in  daily  production  (1982); 
first  four-color  flexo  printing  (1983); 
first  integrated  wash-up  system 
(1986);  first  use  of  double  truck  flexo 
plate  (1987).  In  addition  there  is  a 
long  list  of  other  “firsts”  from 
which  we’ve  selected  only  the  most 
\  significant  to  mention  here 

B  \  Industry  “firsts” 
are  the  direct  result  of 
J  consistent  and  on- 

1  ®  going  Research  and 

I  **  Y  Pro- 

r  T~  grams.  Nowhere  is 

L  evident 

than  in  our  exhaus- 
five  examination  of 
all  the  flexographic 
^  parameters.  Working 
closely  with  over  sixty  suppliers  for 
nearly  three  years,  Motter  painstak¬ 
ingly  tested  the  variables  in  anilox 
rolls,  plates,  inks  and  newsprint.  The 
payoff  was  a  wealth  of  technological 
data  which  we  have  applied  in  sim¬ 
plifying  and  improving  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  and  ease  of  operation  of  our 
superb  fourth  generation  Motterflex 
press. 

The  expertise  derived  - 

from  this  ongoing  research  / 
is  what  makes  Motter  / 
more  than  just  a  sup-  / 
plier  of  printing  equip-  /  M/mlUm 
ment.  It  has  won  for  i^^^b — 
us  the  position  of  ^ 


6/83  First  live  flexo  press  deoHMistration 
atANPA/TEC 

1984  Printed  with  optimized  flexo 
gradation  curves 

6/84  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 

7/84  Longest  continuous  use  of  flexo 
printing  units — Still  in  use 

7/84  First  newspaper  flexo  half  deck  in 
daily  production 

7/84  First  commercially  acceptable  flexo 
unit 

12/84  First  use  of  trolleys  on  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder 

1/85  First  use  of  .058"  cushions 

6/85  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 

6/85  First  public  demo  of  a  split  foun- 


printing 

for  newsp^rs.  And  you  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  fully  committed 
to  maintaining  that  leadership  role. 

When  the  time  comes  to 
move  your  newspaper  into  the 
flexo  age,  you’ll  want  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  technological  edge  only 
the  industry  leader  can  provide. 

To  learn  more  about  the  advantages 
of  having  Motter  on  your  team, 
just  call  or  write  Jim  Leatham, 
Director  of  Marketing  and  Sales. 
And  if  you  haven’t  seen  our  illus¬ 
trated  28-page  booklet.  Newspaper 
Flexography  :  A  Report  on  Current 
Technobgy,  we  will  gladly  send 
you  one  fiw  of  charge. 


5/86  First  3-color  unit 
6/86  Tested  first  plastic  doctor  blades 
6/86  First  (and  ody)  testing  of  a  ceramic 
test  bmd  anilox 

6/86  First  5-couple  stack  for  4/1  color 
from  one  unit  position 
6/86  First  unit  with  a  fixed  impression 
cylinder  for  tension  and  registra¬ 
tion  control 

7/86  First  production  use  of  ceramic  ani¬ 
lox  cylinders — Original  cylinder 
still  in  use 

6/87  Still  only  press  manufacturer  to 
print  live  at  ANPA/TEC 
7/87  First  toolless  universal  (steel  and 
mylar)  plate  lock-up 


MOTTER 


PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  1562  ■  York.  PA  17405  ■  717-755-1071 


Opportunity  rests 
just  beneath  this 
headline. 


literally.  Because  beneath  this  and  every  headline 
you  find  a  blank  ps^.  And  that’s  where  great  gr^hic 
execution  always  begins. 

Enhance  your  talent  and  knowiet^  by  attendii^ 
Gnq}hics  ’89,  hosted  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

The  three-day  program  is  designed  to  teach  gn^hic 
concepts,  review  new  technologies  and  recognize 
achievement  in  journalism. 

This  year’s  seminar  takes  place  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
on  April  28,  29  and  30. 

Plan  on  attendii^  For  more  information  or  a  copy 
of  the  Gnqjhics  ’89  information  Idt,  call  (408) 920-5^7. 

Gra(foics  ’89.  Because  every  blank  page  is  a  great 
opportunity. 

graphics/89 

April  28,  29  and  30 

$att  3oae  Mmntjs  Ketus 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


MARCH 

29-31 — American  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

31-4/2— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference  for  Journal¬ 
ists,  Cities  in  Crisis:  Economic  Growth  &  the  Quality  of  Life;  Cospon¬ 
sored  with  the  Gannett  Foundation,  Asilomar  Conference  Center, 
Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

31-4/2— Ohio  News  Photographers  Association,  Marriott  Inn  North,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

APRIL 

3-5— The  Press:  On  the  Leading  Edge,  1989  Glennan  Lecture  Series, 
Programs  free,  open  to  the  public;  Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk. 
3-6— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

4—  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  and  April  4-5 
Canadian  Press,  L'Hotel,  Toronto. 

5 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Sher¬ 
aton  Inn,  Boxborough,  Mass. 

5-7— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Dallas. 

5- 8 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  San  Francisco. 

6- 8 — Iowa  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

Des  Moines  Mariott. 

6-8 — Midwest  CMA  Conference,  Arkansas  Excelsior  Hotel,  Little  Rock. 
6-9— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Spring  Conference  and  Trade  Show, 
Sheraton  International  Crossroads  Hotel,  Mahway,  N.J. 

9- 12 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

New  Orleans. 

10—  ‘Women,  Men  and  Media,”  Conference  Part  Two,  Sponsored  by  the 
Gannett  Foundation  and  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

11—  Newspaper  Features  Council  Inc.,  Directors  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

11-1 4— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC, 

13-14— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising/Circulation  Conference, 
Airport  Quality  Inn,  Nashville. 

13- 15 — Sunday  Magazine  Editors  Association  Conference,  Adolphus  Hotel, 

Dallas. 

14- 16— Pacific  Northwest  Association  of  Journalism  Educators,  Conference 

of  College/University  Journalism  Instructors  and  Media  Advisers, 
Holy  Names  Center  at  Fort  Wright,  Spokane,  Wash. 

14- 18 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Hershey,  Her¬ 

shey,  Pa. 

15- 19 — Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Balboa  Bay  Club,  Newport 

Beach  Calif. 

21-22— Wisconsin  News  Photographers  Association,  Convention,  Civic 
Center  Inn,  Eau  Claire. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

APRIL 

1- 6 — J.C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri,  Annual  Workshop,  Columbia, 

Mo. 

2- 5— SNPA  Seminar,  Eradicating  Illiteracy,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

2- 7 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strate¬ 

gies,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 6— ANPA,  Management  Development  Workshop,  Knickerbocker  Hotel, 

Chicago. 

4- 7— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Design  for  Publishers, 

St.  Petersburg. 

6-8 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Workshop,  Advanced  Newspaper 
Research  Applications,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

7— NENA  &  Georgetown  University  Workshop,  Covering  Nutrition 
Issues,  Tufts  University,  Boston.  NENA  Strategic  Planning  Seminar, 
Park  West  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

9-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper, 
Reston,  Va. 

10- 11— NENA,  Credit  &  Collections  Workshop,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Portsmouth, 

N.H. 

11- 16— Annual  California  Workshop  &  Picture  Editing  Workshop  April  14-15, 

Sponsored  by  Photojournalism  Option  ai  California  State  University 
Long  Beach  and  Professional  Photography  Division,  Eastman 
Kodak;  Selma,  Calif. 
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GMA  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 

The  Answer  to  Today’s  Growing  Inserting  and  Large  Press  Products 


GMA— once  again  resp>onding  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  newspaper 
industry— has  developed  a 
revolutionary  new  system  for  on-line 
inserting  of  your  daily  or  Sunday 
newspaper— at  press  speeds! 

This  high-performance  inserting 
system  integrates  several  GMA- 
designed  products  to  provide  a  highly 
flexible  and  cost-effective  system  for 
your  total  inserting  requirements. 
Individual  jackets  up  to  160 
broadsheet  pages  are  transported 
directly  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of 


the  High  Speed  SLS-1000®,  utilizing 
GMA’s  NEWS-GRIP""  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor  with  the  PRECISION 
CAPMAKER""  and  the  new  PRESS-TO- 
POCKET""  (FTP)  Inserting  System. 
The  FTP  method  of  feeding  new^aper 
jackets  into  the  inserter  pocket  results 
in  additional  advertising  potential  for 
your  daily  or  Sunday  product.  The  PTP 
system  also  increases  net  throughput 
and  efficienc7  by  eliminating  initi^ 
hopper  setup  time  and  normal  jacket 
feeder  problems  associated  with  large 
products. 


For  smaller-sized  press  products,  GMA 
offers  high-speed  on-line  systems, 
which  deliver  products  directly  from 
the  press  to  the  insert  hopper. 

The  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  inserter, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  GMA’s 
Integrated  Inserting  Systems,  has  been 
installed  in  over  200  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 
For  the  ans^'er  to  your  growing 
inserting  and  large  press  products, 
contact  GMA.  We  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  newspaper  industry! 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street,  Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd.,  Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-264-2460 
FAX  215-264-3325 


«19e8  -  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


The  4th  Estate 


E&P’s  Annual  Report 
of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Linage 
is  almost  here! 

Published  May  27,  1989  i 

Over  500  newspapers  listed  from  M 

throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  m 

with  the  latest  advertising  data 
in  retail,  automotive,  classified,  K 
general,  financial,  and  legal .  .  .  B  ▼ 


Closing  Dates: 

Space:  May  17 
Ad  Material:  May  19 


W  ...  an  ideal  promotion  opportu- 
W  nity  for  newspapers  in  a  section 
'  within  an  issue  that  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  information  and  reference 
source  for  advertisers  and  agencies. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


Page . 

. $2480 

1/3 . 

.  $1049 

2/3 . 

. 1945 

1/4 . 

. 869 

1/2 . 

. 1473 

1/6 . 

. 668 

Call  now  and  reserve  space  — 
(212)  675  •  4380,  ask  for  Don  Parvin! 


EcElor  &  PubEsher 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  10011  -212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


Polk  winners.  The  1989  George  Polk  Awards  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  were  recently  announced  by  Long  Island  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  newspaper  winners  were: 

John  Kifner  of  the  New  York  Times  won  in  the  foreign 
reporting  category  for  his  coverage  of  the  Palestinian 
uprising,  and  Keith  Schneider,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based 
reporter  for  the  Times,  won  in  the  national  reporting 
category  for  his  stories  about  safety  problems  with  the 
government’s  nuclear  weapons  plants. 

David  Gomez  and  Patricia  Guthrie  of  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune  won  in  the  local  reporting  category  for  their  six- 
part  series  on  official  failure  to  deal  with  alcoholism  in 
Gallup,  N.M. 

Donald  L.  Bartlett  and  James  B.  Steele  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  won  the  economic  reporting  award  for  their 
15-month  investigation  of  loopholes  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986. 

The  environmental  reporting  award  went  to  Mary 
Bishop  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World  News  for  a 
four-part  series  on  Virginia’s  unlicensed  pesticides  indus¬ 
try. 

NPF  awards.  Eugene  Roberts,  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  received  the  National 
Press  Foundation’s  Distinguished  Contributions  to  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award. 

N.  Christian  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register,  received  the  $5,000  George  David 
Beveridge  Editor  of  the  Year  Award  for  his  role  in  making 
the  Register  the  dominant  newspaper  in  its  area. 

Terry  Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  received  a  special  citation 
for  his  dignity  and  forbearance  during  four  years  of 
captivity  in  Lebanon. 
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Kruger  newsprint 
makes  color  irresistible 


Advertisers  and  their  agencies  want  color 
that  jumps  off  the  page  and  demands  to  be  noticed. 
And  tiiat’s  just  what  they  get  with  Kruger  newsprint. 
We’ve  developjBd  papermaking  technology  that 
can  dramatically  improve  your  color  reproduction 

and  registration. 

For  samples  and  specifications,  contact  a  Kruger 
sales  representative  or  our  New  York  Sales  Office: 

489— 5th  Ave.  New  York.  NY  10017 
(2123  697-9700 


Kruger 

We're  making  newrs  in 
newsprint  technology. 


A  revolutionary  idea.  Instead  of  building  the  “driver”  (Page  Image  Processor)  into 
the  output  imager,  we  made  it  independent.  That’s  why  Autologic’s  APS-800S  Page 
Image  Processor  works  faster.  And  smarter.  It  can  output  one  page  while  building  the 
next  one,  in  memory.  Screen  halftones  internally,  in  seconds.  Drive  four  output  imagers. 


WE  WERETHE  FIRSTTONOTICE 
THATTHE  WORLD’S  FASTEST  MACHINES 
DON’THA/EABUILT-IN  DRIVER. 


y /\sk  iihoiil  oiinicn'  Ih.siScript 
■  h'occssoi: 

iPi'siStnfU  i\  0  nx  i  fn.  I't  Athfln- Swn  niy  hu.) 


S 


Produce  double-trucks  on  a  single  sheet.  And  more.  Autologic’s  APS-800S  gives  you 
fully  composed  pages,  with  halftones,  at  unimaginable  speeds,  ,  rrm  nrar^ 
Let  us  drive,  and  get  to  the  finish  line  first!  Ask  about  our  wAUTOLOCSIC 
complete  line  of  Page  Image  Processors.  Call  (805)  498-9611 


A  Subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences 
1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd  ,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91320 


Editor  A  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinsnd  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Subsidized  news  in  schooi 

The  “Channel  One”  experiment  in  high  schools  has  something  for 
everyone.  Almost! 

By  agreeing  to  show  a  10-minute  program  of  news  plus  two  mi¬ 
nutes  of  commercials,  the  schools  get  $50,000  of  video  equipment 
free.  School  officials  and  taxpayers  are  supposed  to  like  that. 

The  advertisers  (four  of  them  at  30-seconds  each)  are  given  a 
captive  audience  of  students  and  presumably  are  willing  to  pay 
handsomely  for  it.  Nowhere  else  in  the  broadcasting  spectrum  can 
they  get  a  captive  audience  of  any  size. 

If  successful.  Whittle  Communications,  creator  and  supplier  of  the 
service,  will  make  a  profit.  The  program  would  be  impossible,  of 
course,  without  commercials. 

The  big  unanswered  question  is:  What  do  the  students  get  out  of  it? 
They  are  being  force-fed  television  program  material  and  commer¬ 
cials  which  up  to  now  in  their  young  lives  they  have  been  able  to  make 
a  choice  about  watching.  Proponents  of  the  experiment  cite  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  containing  advertising  that  enter  most  schools 
and  school  publications  that  solicit  advertising.  The  point  is  not  made 
that  students  are  not  required  to  read  the  ads,  whereas  with  “Chan¬ 
nel  One”  they  have  no  choice  but  to  sit  there  and  watch. 

The  trouble  with  this  whole  program  is  that  it  is  putting  the  fox  in 
the  chicken  coop.  Generations  of  Americans  have  grown  up  with  easy 
access  to  abundant  radio  and  television  programs.  Their  reliance  on 
these  media  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  our  high  rate  of  illiteracy. 
Broadcasters  know  that.  For  the  last  four  years  some  of  them, 
including  public  and  commercial  television  stations,  have  conducted 
“Project  Literacy,”  designed  to  help  the  “reading  impaired.”  Print 
media,  particularly  newspapers,  are  conducting  their  own  read¬ 
ership  programs  to  improve  literacy. 

We  love  advertisers.  All  media,  except  the  subsidized,  love  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  will  not  get  to  the  point  where  our 
school  curricula  will  be  dependent  on  a  broadcasting  entrepreneur 
and  some  manufacturer’s  advertising  budget. 

Taxes  on  advertising 

As  state  legislatures  all  over  the  country  are  preparing  budgets 
and  looking  for  new  revenue,  that  old  pie-in-the-sky  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing  keeps  rearing  its  ugly  head.  Connecticut  is  one  considering  a 
proposal  to  expand  the  sales  tax  to  advertising. 

The  chairman  of  the  state  Legislature’s  Joint  Finance  Committee 
is  an  advocate  of  the  measure,  although  he  has  very  little  if  any 
support  in  the  committee.  He  projects  $120  million  in  revenue  per 
year  from  the  tax.  There  is  so  much  opposition  to  this  proposal  from 
retailers,  media,  manufacturers,  etc.,  its  adoption  seems  unlikely. 

However,  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  discredited  proposal  —  a  similar 
tax  in  Florida  was  upset  —  that  will  not  die.  It  is  like  the  proposal  in 
Congress  that  the  cost  of  advertising  should  not  be  allowed  as  a 
deductible  business  expense.  It  won’t  die  either. 

'The  eternal  vigilance  of  media  groups  is  necessary  to  prevent  these 
harebrained  schemes  from  becoming  law  and  destroying  our  adver¬ 
tising-motivated  economy. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Moonlighting  for  the  government 


Lars-Erik  Nelson  and  Gigi  Geyer 
are  both  right.  Having  done  five  over¬ 
seas  lecture  tours  in  13  countries  for 
USIA,  I  can  confirm  that  only  token 
payment  is  involved  and  that  a  lec¬ 
turer  is  massively  out  of  pocket  unless 
he  has  a  salary  which  continues  at  the 
same  time. 

This  situation,  however,  protects 
his  independence.  I  was  never  asked 
to  say  or  not  say  anything,  and  I 
invariably  made  the  point  that  I 
opposed  the  administration  whose 
ambassador  had  invited  me.  Only 
once  did  a  consul-general  complain 
because  I  had  told  a  questioner, 
“Well,  of  course,  all  governments 
lie.” 

Nelson  is  right  that  some  partici¬ 
pants  in  such  programs  could  be  sub- 

Gannett  paid 
$319  million  for 
Louisville  papers 

Hiley  Ward’s  book  review  of  Pas¬ 
sion  and  Prejudice  by  Sallie  Bingham 
(E&P,  Feb.  18,  Page  18)  contained  an 
error  with  regard  to  the  amount  Gan¬ 
nett  paid  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  and  related  assets. 

Ward  put  the  price  at  $434  million. 
When  all  was  said  and  done,  Gannett 
closed  the  books  on  the  transaction 
for  $319  million. 

Other  parts  of  the  Bingham  empire 
were  sold  to  other  entities,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  is  where  Ward  went  off 
track  in  his  calculations.  He  is  off  in 
his  estimate  on  Gannett’s  investment 
in  Louisville  by  about  $115  million. 

Sheila  Gibbons 

(Gibbons  is  director  of  public  affairs 
for  Gannett.) 

Clarification 

A  Jan.  28  “Ownership  Changes”  item 
on  the  sale  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  in  Arlington  to  Atlantic  Publish¬ 
ing  Inc.  gave  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion  about  Henry  Benner  Jr.’s  affilia¬ 
tions  with  Atlantic  Publishing  and 
Brown  Publishing  Inc. 

Benner  is  president  of  Atlantic 
Publishing  and  one  of  its  investors. 
He  is  president  and  CEO  of  Brown, 
but  has  no  ownership  in  that  com¬ 
pany. 
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verted,  and  the  programs  blur  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  First  and  Fourth 
Estates,  especially  perhaps  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  two  are  indistinguish¬ 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  have  felt  no 
conflict  of  interest  in  lecturing  as  the 
guest  of  foreign  governments,  or  insti¬ 
tutions  for  travel  reimbursement  but 
no  fee.  In  this  respect,  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Turkish  Academy  of  Foreign 


Affairs,  and  the  Arab  League  in 
Tunis,  on  foreign-policy  lobbying  in 
Washington,  and  to  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity,  Jerusalem,  on  Islam,  for 
instance. 

In  the  final  analysis,  1  think  one  has 
to  review  each  invitation  on  its  merits 
and,  as  the  jingle  says,  always  let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide. 

Russell  Warren  Howe 


Photos  with  editorials  is  an  old  practice 


I  was  interested  in  your  piece  in  the 
Feb.  18  issue  about  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  with  editorials.  The  Southern 
Illinoisan  in  Carbondale,  111.,  was 
using  editorial  page  pictures  in  the 
late  1950s  when  Bill  Boyne  was  the 
managing  editor. 

One  of  the  most  effective  I  recall 
showed  a  reporter  standing  inside  a 
huge  hole  in  a  road,  with  the  caption 
“School  Buses  Travel  This  Road.” 
Admittedly,  it  was  a  fairly  short 
report  but  it  also  was  a  fairly  big  hole. 

It  got  instant  response  —  the  road 
was  fixed  almost  before  the  paper 
could  be  generally  distributed. 

I  don’t  know  what  Boyen  did  in  his 
later  years  —  I  think  he  wound  up  as 
publisher  in  Rochester,  Minn.  —  but 
his  Southern  Illinoisan  editorial  pages 
of  30  years  ago  could,  I  believe,  still 


stand  as  models  of  innovation  for 
reader  interest  and  excitement. 

Bob  Haring 

(Haring  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  [Okla.]  World.) 

Contends  point 
was  overlooked 

One  of  the  problems  faced  in  any 
news  editing  situation  is  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  reader  with  a  complete  rendi¬ 
tion  of  a  public  issue. 

In  the  Feb.  4  edition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  you  appear  to  have  over- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


SPEAKING  OF  LAT-WP... 

“Our  readers  expect  to  find  the  widest 
possibie  range  of  thought  on  my  opinion 
pages — not  just  the  views  of  other 
journalists. 

“That’s  why  LAT-WP  is  one  of  my  supple- 
mentais.  It  offers  the  candid  views  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  many 
professions,  with  many  perspectives.” 

Ken  Campbell 
Managing  Editor 
STAR-HERALD 
Scottsbiuff,  Nebraska 
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Fast,  reliaole  processing. 

Reporting  accuracy  and 
flexibility.  Improved  control. 

These  results  of  the  CJ/DEC 
VAX  sol-ution  add  up  to 
higher  profits  for  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Company’s 
Chicago  operations,  which 
include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as 
shoppers.  Combined  circulation  exceeds  one 
million  and  continues  to  grow. 

“The  newspaper  business  and  data  processing 


“The  CJ/DEC:  combination 
saves  us  at  least  $150,000 
annually.  Collier-Jackson’s 
advertising  system  alone  isl 
largely  responsible  for  our 
12  percent  increase  in 
revenue,  and  tbeir  finan¬ 
cial  accounting  and  luiman 
resource  management  sy  s¬ 
tems  have  reduced  our 
processing  time  by^  as 
\much  as  50  percent." 


—  (icrald  R.  Smith,  Controller 
Piilit/er  Community 
'  Newspapers,  Ine. 


requirements  are  changing 
so  rapidly  you  can’t  affgrd  to 
fall  behind  in  either  'area,” 
says  the  controller  for 
Pulitzer’s  Chicago  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  “We  rely  on  Collier- 
Jackson  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  to  keep 
pace.  They  have  the  resources,  technical 
expertise  and  product  superiority.” 

,Collier-Jackson  and  Digital.  A  powerful  sdlution 
that  comes  through  with  savings.  .  j 
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Another  year  of  captivity 

Associated  Press  chief  Middie  East  correspondent  Terry 
Anderson  begins  his  fifth  year  in  captivity  in  Lebanon 


As  Terry  Anderson,  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  began  his  fifth  year  of 
captivity  in  Lebanon,  there  was  little 
indication  that  he  would  be  released 
soon. 

Anderson  was  kidnapped  by 
Islamic  Jihad,  or  Islamic  Holy  War, 
after  a  tennis  game  in  Beirut  on  March 
16,  1985.  Anderson,  the  longest-held 
of  15  foreigners  in  captivity,  was  last 
seen  in  a  brief  videotape  released  by 
his  captors  on  Oct.  3 1 ,  four  days  after 
his  41st  birthday. 

“I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  my  hopes 
and  my  courage  high,”  he  said. 

According  to  information  from  for¬ 
mer  hostages,  Anderson  is  not  aware 
that  both  his  father  and  brother  died  in 
1986.  He  has  never  seen  his  daughter 
Sulome,  who  was  born  shortly  after 
he  was  captured. 

“It’s  time  for  those  holding  Terry 
Anderson  to  release  him  and  to  end 
the  unconscionable  suffering  of  an 
innocent  man.  Each  of  us  in  our  own 
special  way  should  mark  this  day  with 
contemplation  and  prayer  for  Terry’s 
release,”  AP  president  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi,  said  in  a  statement  transmitted 
to  the  AP  staff. 

Peggy  Say,  Anderson’s  sister,  told 
a  cable  television  talk  show  that  she 
believes  her  brother  has  been  held  the 
longest  because  he  is  a  journalist. 

“They  counted  on  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  journalist,  that  the  whole  journalis¬ 
tic  community  would  rise  up  in  his 
defense,  as  it  has  for  so  many 
others,”  she  said.  “They  have  never 
understood,  as  I  guess  I  have  never 
understood,  nor  has  Terry,  why  that 
hasn’t  happened.” 

New  York-based  AP  photo  editor 
Don  Mell,  a  founder  of  the  Journalists 
Committee  to  Free  Terry  Anderson, 
wrote  in  a  New  York  Times  Op-Ed 
column  March  17,  “Terry  Anderson 
has  been  forgotten  by  his  country  and 
abandoned  by  his  profession.  His 


A  photograph  of  Associated  Press' 
Terry  Anderson  token  from  a  video¬ 
taped  message  that  was  released  to 
the  media  in  October  of  1988.  The  tape 
came  four  days  after  Anderson  marked 
his  41st  birthday. 

AP  wirephoto 

frustration  has  driven  him  to  beat  his 
head  against  the  wall  of  his  cell  until 
blood  pours  down  his  face. 

“At  the  same  time  that  threats 
against  Salman  Rushdie  [author  of 
The  Satanic  Verses]  are  condemned, 
no  mention  is  made  of  Terry  Ander¬ 
son  and  his  ordeal,  least  of  all  by  those 


who  should  be  most  concerned:  jour¬ 
nalists,  writers  and  intellectuals,” 
wrote  Mell,  who  was  with  Anderson 
when  he  was  abducted.  “There  are 
exceptions  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
people  —  and  the  institutions  they 
represent  — just  aren’t  interested. 

“Is  Terry  Anderson  under  any  less 
a  death  threat  than  Mr.  Rushdie? 


While  a  price  has  been  put  on  Mr. 
Rushdie’s  head,  Terry  Anderson  lives 
out  another  day  on  borrowed  time, 
constantly  under  the  threat  of  imme¬ 
diate  execution,”  Mell  continued. 

Say  said  she  fears  prospects  for  her 
brother’s  release  have  worsened 
because  his  captors,  pro-Iranian 
Shiite  Moslem  extremists,  are  angry 
about  publication  of  The  Satanic 
Verses,  which  they  consider 
blasphemous. 

In  a  Washington  Post  Op-Ed  col¬ 
umn,  Larry  Pintak,  former  CBS 
News  Middle  East  correspondent, 
wrote,  “Terry  Anderson  is  the 
longest-serving  hostage.  Each  time  a 
ray  of  hope  for  his  release  appears  it  is 
quickly  eclipsed:  by  Oliver  North’s 
bungled  arms-for-hostages  exchange; 
by  the  mistaken  downing  of  the  Iran 
Air  passenger  jet;  and  now  by  the 
Salman  Rushdie  affair. 

“Just  when  it  seemed  that  Iran 
might  be  reauy  to  exchange  the  hos¬ 
tages  for  renewed  trade  ties  with  the 
West,  Tehran  has  lurched  back 
toward  isolation,”  Pintak  wrote. 

But  Terry  Anderson  has  not  been 
forgotten,  as  his  colleagues,  family 
and  others  attended  ceremonies  both 


in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  marking  the 
somber  anniversary. 

Six  organizations  of  Western  jour¬ 
nalists  observed  Anderson’s  anniver¬ 
sary  by  asking  the  world’s  media  to 
disseminate  a  “solidarity  with  Ander¬ 
son”  statement  they  issued,  which 
urges  President  Bush  and  his  adminis- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


The  New  York-based  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  called  on  President  Bush  to  use  “every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  bring  Terry  Anderson  home.  ” 
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tration  “to  use  every  possible  means 
at  their  disposal  to  bring  Terry  Ander¬ 
son  and  the  other  hostages  home.” 

At  the  European  Parliament  meet¬ 
ing  in  Strasbourg,  France,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Journalists 


urged  the  diplomatic  community  not  Middle  East  governments  known  to 
to  foresake  the  hostages.  The  parlia-  “have  influence”  on  the  kidnappers 
ment  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  that  good  relations  with  Europe 
the  immediate  release  of  the  hostages  “depends  on  the  release  of  the  hos- 
and  calling  on  the  12-member  Euro-  tages.” 

pean  Economic  Community  to  inform  At  an  anniversary  event  in 


Chronology  of  an  American  journalist’s  captivity 


Terry  Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  passed  his  fourth  year  as  a  hostage 
in  Lebanon  on  March  16.  The  following  is  a  brief  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  related  key  events  during  that  time,  as  compiled  by 
the  AP: 

1985 

MARCH  16  —  Anderson  is  abducted  on  a  Beirut  street. 
Telephone  caller  says  Islamic  Jihad  kidnapped  him  as  part 
of  “continuing  operations  against  America  and  its 
agents.” 

MAY  6  —  First  photograph  of  Anderson  in  captivity  is 
released.  Islamic  Jihad  warns  of  “catastrophic  conse¬ 
quences”  if  Kuwait  does  not  free  alleged  terrorists. 

SEPT.  9  —  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  another  Islamic 
Jihad  captive,  is  freed  after  16  months  in  captivity.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  says  he  “will  not  be  satisfied”  until  remaining 
Americans  also  are  released. 

OCT.  29  —  Beirut  tv  stations  broadcast  videotaped 
birthday  message  from  relatives  and  friends  to  Anderson. 

NOV.  8  —  In  an  open  letter,  Anderson  and  three  other 
American  captives  held  by  Islamic  Jihad  call  on  Reagan  to 
negotiate  with  kidnappers.  All  four  hostages  are  allowed 
to  write  to  their  families.  Another  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  appeals  for  Terry  Waite  to  mediate  with 
Islamic  Jihad. 

1986 

FEB.  15  —  Anderson’s  father,  Glenn  R.  Anderson, 
dies  of  cancer  at  age  69. 

JUNE  7  —  Anderson’s  46-year-old  brother,  Glenn 
Richard  Jr.,  dies  of  cancer  four  days  after  making  a  video¬ 
tape  from  his  bed  appealing  to  Terry’s  captors. 

JULY  26  —  The  Rev.  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  freed 
after  almost  19  months  as  a  hostage,  says  he  was  held  with 
Anderson  and  two  other  hostages  for  a  year. 

OCT.  3  —  In  a  videotaped  appeal,  Anderson  and  David 
Jacobsen  call  on  the  Reagan  administration  to  work  as 
hard  for  their  release  as  it  did  to  secure  the  release  of 
journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff  in  Moscow. 

OCT.  31  —  Beirut  tv  stations  broadcast  videotape 
showing  Anderson’s  16-month-old  daughter,  whom  he  has 
never  seen. 

NOV.  2  —  Jacobsen,  freed  after  17  months  in  captivity, 
says  hostages  “are  in  hell.” 

NOV.  15  —  Islamic  Jihad  releases  new  pictures  of 
Anderson. 

DEC.  28  —  Fourth  picture  of  Anderson  is  sent  by  his 
captors  to  Western  news  agency  in  Beirut. 


JAN.  16  —  Islamic  Jihad  distributes  another  picture  of 
Anderson. 

JUNE  7  —  Anderson’s  daughter  is  shown  on  Lebanese 
television  on  her  second  birthday  saying,  “Our  hearts  are 
broken.  Where  is  daddy?” 

AUG.  2  —  Sixth  photo  of  Anderson  released  by  Islamic 
Jihad. 

OCT.  21  —  Islamic  Jihad  releases  another  photo  of 
Anderson. 


OCT.  27  —  Anderson  turns  40.  Friends  and  family 
gather  in  Washington  and  AP  staff  in  Beirut  goes  to  his 
vacant  office  to  mark  the  day. 

NOV.  26  —  Jacobsen  says  he  learned  from  sources  in 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  Middle  East  that  Anderson  is 
being  held  again  in  chains  and  blindfolded  24  hours  a  day. 

DEC.  10  —  Anderson  passes  his  1,000th  day  as  a  hos¬ 
tage. 

DEC.  24  —  Islamic  Jihad  releases  a  videotape  of 
Anderson.  Appearing  to  read  from  a  text,  he  criticizes  the 
Reagan  administration  for  failing  to  secure  the  release  of 
himself  and  other  Americans  and  warns  “there’s  a  limit 
how  long  we  can  last.” 

DEC.  30  —  A  London  newspaper  reports  that  a  CIA 
analysis  of  the  tape  indicated  Anderson  may  be  held  in 
Basta  prison  in  west  Beirut  with  missing  Anglican  Church 
envoy  Terry  Waite. 


MARCH  16  —  Anderson  begins  his  fourth  year  in  cap¬ 
tivity. 

APRIL  10  —  Islamic  Jihad  threatens  in  a  statement, 
accompanied  by  a  photo  of  Anderson,  that  it  will  kill  its 
captives  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  storm  a  Kuwaiti  jetliner 
hijacked  by  Shiite  extremists. 

MAY  4  —  Islamic  Jihad  frees  three  French  hostages. 

MAY  9  —  Freed  French  hostage  Marcel  Fontaine,  also 
held  by  Islamic  Jihad,  says  Anderson’s  greatest  fear  is  that 
the  Americans  will  launch  a  commando  raid  to  free  him,  an 
action  he  believes  would  mean  his  certain  death. 

AUG.  18  —  Islamic  Jihad  issues  a  photo  of  Anderson 
with  a  statement  saying  he  and  another  U.S.  hostage  won’t 
be  freed  soon,  squelching  speculation  they  would  be 
released  following  the  Iran-Iraq  cease-fire.  It  also  contains 
new  demands;  Israeli  withdrawal  from  south  Lebanon  and 
compensation  for  the  reconstruction  of  south  Lebanon 
and  south  Beirut. 

OCT.  3  —  Mithileshwar  Singh,  an  Indian  national  and 
U.S.  resident  alien,  is  freed. 

OCT.  21  —  Islamic  Jihad  threatens  in  a  statement, 
accompanied  by  a  photo  of  Anderson,  that  its  American 
hostages  will  pay  a  price  that  “will  reflect  adversely”  on 
them  if  the  group’s  demands  are  not  met. 

OCT.  24  —  Islamic  Jihad  denies  any  connection  with  a 
Lebanese  woman  arrested  in  Milan  with  a  photo  of  Ander¬ 
son  and  another  U.S.  hostage. 

OCT.  'J  —  Anderson  is  41,  his  fourth  birthday  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  Is  amic  Jihad  issues  a  photo  of  him  to  authenticate  a 
statemer;i  again  denying  any  connection  with  the  woman 
held  in  Milan. 

OCT.  31  —  Islamic  Jihad  releases  a  videotape  of 
Anderson  to  mark  his  41st  birthday.  He  says  the  U.S. 
government  is  impeding  his  release  and  adds:  “1  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  my  hope  and  courage  high.” 


MARCH  16 
ity. 


Anderson  begins  his  fifth  year  in  captiv- 
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Washington,  D.C.,  led  by  NBC 
News’  Tom  Brokaw,  over  200  of 
Anderson’s  colleagues  and  others 
talked  about  his  dedication  to  his  job 
and  his  desire  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
war-tom  nation  and  his  willingness  to 
take  risks. 

“He  took  a  big  risk,  and  he’s  paying 
the  price  because  of  his  commitment 
to  bring  back  the  news,’’  said  David 
Ignatius,  a  Washington  Post  associate 
editor,  at  the  event  co-sponsored  by 
No  Greater  Love  and  the  Journalists 
Commitcee  to  Free  Terry  Anderson. 
“He  has  paid  an  awful  price  these  last 
four  years,”  Ignatius  noted. 

Thomas  Friedman,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
said  he  is  filled  with  “anger  and  bile” 
when  he  thinks  of  Anderson’s  state. 
Speaking  to  Anderson’s  kidnappers, 
Friedman  said,  “The  only  way  your 
story  is  ever  going  to  be  told  again  is  if 
our  comrades  are  free.” 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco, 
a  former  hostage  who  was  held  for  a 
time  with  Anderson,  said  that  before 
his  own  release  on  July  26,  1986,  he 
promised  Anderson  “that  I  would 
never  forget  him,  that  others  would 
never  forget  him.” 

Say,  who  attended  the  ceremonies 
in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
focused  on  the  suffering  of  the  hos¬ 
tages,  noting  that  one  of  them  has 
gone  mad,  one  of  them  has  tried  to 
commit  suicide,  and  Anderson  has 
literally  pounded  his  head  against  the 
wall. 

“How  long  will  Americans  stand 
silent  in  the  face  of  this  abomina¬ 
tion?”  she  said,  calling  it  “a  human- 
rights  issue,  not  a  political  issue.” 

“This  can’t  continue.  Enough,  for 
God’s  sake,  enough,”  she  said. 

The  New  York-based  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  to  use  “every  means  at  his 
disposal  to  bring  Terry  Anderson 
home.” 

Through  a  spokesman.  Bush 
expressed  sympathy  for  Anderson’s 
family  and  for  those  of  the  eight  other 
American  hostages  held  in  Lebanon 
as  State  Department  officials  said 
they  “have  not  forgotten  the  hos¬ 
tages.” 

“The  president  is  certainly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  hostages,”  said 
Bush’s  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater, 
who  was  in  Houston  with  the  presi¬ 
dent.  “He  is  aware  of  Terry  Ander¬ 
son’s  captivity  being  four  years  now. 

“Marking  these  anniversaries  is 
difficult  for  the  families,”  but  they 
serve  to  remind  all  Americans  that 
their  countrymen  are  held  in  Leba¬ 
non,  he  said. 

The  administration  pledged  to  keep 
working  for  the  release  of  Anderson, 


As  part  of  a  ceremony  honoring  the 
hostages  held  in  the  Middle  East,  resi¬ 
dents  of  Batavia,  N.Y.,  prepare  to 
display  photos  of  the  hostages  as  they 
are  named  in  a  service.  Batavia  is 
home  to  hostage  Terry  Anderson  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

AP  Laserphoto 


Peggy  Say,  sister  of  hostage  Terry 
Anderson,  lights  a  candle  during  a 
prayer  service  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

AP  photo 


but  officials  repeated  their  policy  of 
not  cutting  deals  with  those  holding 
the  hostages. 

“We  continue  to  hold  the  kidnap¬ 
pers  responsible  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  hostages,”  said 
State  Department  spokesman  Charles 
Redman.  “Their  continued  detention 
is  a  criminal  act  which  serves  no 
cause.” 

He  said  the  captors  should  release 
the  hostages  “immediately  and 
unconditionally”  in  accordance  with 
“universal  humanitarian  obliga¬ 
tions.” 

“We  call  on  all  countries  with  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  hostages,  such  as  Iran, 
to  use  that  influence  to  obtain  free¬ 
dom  for  all  the  hostages,”  Redman 
said,  adding  that  the  administration  is 


working  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  governments  to  achieve  free¬ 
dom  for  the  Americans  being  held. 

Islamic  Jihad  has  demanded  that 
Kuwait  free  pro-Iranian  extremists 
convicted  in  the  December  1983 
bombings  of  the  U.S.  and  French 
embassies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  emir¬ 
ate. 

Kuwait  refused.  Two  of  the  17 
bombers  were  released  earlier  this 
year  after  serving  their  five-year  sen¬ 
tences,  but  they  were  not  considered 
key  figures. 

One  of  the  men  Islamic  Jihad  wants 
most  is  believed  to  be  Mustapha 
Youssef  Badreddin,  a  cousin  and 
brother-in-law  of  Imad  Mugniyeh. 
Lebanese  and  Western  intelligence 
agencies  say  Mugniyeh  is  Islamic 
Jihad’s  leader  and  a  senior  figure  in 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God,  the  fun¬ 
damentalist  Shiite  militia. 

Badreddin  and  two  other  bombers 
were  sentenced  to  death  but  have  not 
been  executed. 

Among  those  serving  life  sentences 
is  Hassan  Youssed  Musawi,  a  cousin 
of  Hussein  Musawi,  who  leads 
another  pro-Iranian  Shiite  faction. 

Most  of  the  Western  hostages  are 
believed  held  in  underground  cells  in 
Beirut’s  teeming  southern  slums,  a 
Shiite  stronghold. 

The  other  Americans  being  held 
hostage  are:  Thomas  Sutherland, 
dean  of  agriculture  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  held  since  June 
9, 1985;  Frank  Herbert  Reed,  director 
of  the  Lebanon  International  School 
in  Beirut,  held  since  Sept.  12,  1986; 
Joseph  James  Cicippio,  acting  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  American  University  in 
Beirut,  held  since  Sept.  12,  1986; 
Edward  Austin  Tracy,  author,  held 
since  Oct.  21,  1986;  Jesse  Jonathan 
Turner,  visiting  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  computer  science  at 
Beirut  University  College,  held  since 
Jan.  24, 1987;  Robert  Polhill,  assistant 
professor  of  business  at  Beirut  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  held  since  Jan.  24, 
1987;  Alann  Steen,  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  at  Beirut  University  College,  held 
since  Jan.  24,  1987;  and  Marine  Lt. 
Col.  William  R.  Higgins,  head  of  a  75- 
man  observer  group  attached  to  the 
U.N.  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon,  held 
since  Feb.  17.  1988. 

—  Compiled  from  E&P  staff 
and  AP  reports 

Magazine  is  bought 
from  Baitimore  Sun 

Ess  Ventures  Inc.,  a  media  invest¬ 
ment  and  management  firm,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Mid-Atlantic  Country  maga¬ 
zine  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 
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A  changing  direction  for  UPi 

It  has  been  a  little  over  a  year  since  a  new  management  team 
took  over  United  Press  Internationai  and  adjusted  its  focus 


By  George  Garneau 

United  Press  International, 
responding  to  long-term  shrinking 
demand  for  its  services  among  U.S. 
newspapers,  has  trimmed  its  size  and 
adjusted  its  focus. 

Adjusting  to  a  smaller,  though  sta¬ 
bilizing,  role  in  newspapers,  the  man¬ 
agers  who  took  over  the  financially 
troubled  news  service  a  year  ago 
February  are  now  pinning  hopes  for 
profitability  on  non-media  clients. 

A  year  of  reorganization  and  cut¬ 
backs  indicates  a  diminished  role 
from  the  independent  privately 
owned  service  that  once  rivaled  the 
cooperative  Associated  Press. 

The  UPI  of  1989  is  smaller,  covers 
fewer  minor  stories  and  more  busi¬ 
ness  news.  A  flood  of  newspaper 


which  may  not  be  very  much,  and 
achieve  growth  with  non-media 
sales.” 

He  said  UPI  “will  continue  to  put 
out  a  product  and  let  the  market 
decide  whether  the  product  meets 
their  need.  We  think  it  will  work.” 

Infotechnology  Inc.,  a  New  York 
venture  capital  firm,  took  charge  in 
February  of  1988  after  the  less-than- 
successful  reign  of  Mexican  publisher 
Mario  Vazquez  Raha,  who  bailed  out 
amid  growing  cancellations  and 
losses  after  pumping  at  least  $50  mil¬ 
lion  into  UPI. 

Ironically,  Vazquez  ceded  the 
news  service  to  the  man  he  had 
defeated  in  a  bidding  war  to  buy  it 
three  years  earlier,  Infotech  chairman 
Dr.  Earl  Brian. 


“Absolutely,  positively  we  are  not  getting  out  of  the 
news  business,”  Steinie  said.  “We  are  trying  to  find  a 
niche  in  the  news  business . . .  The  strategy  is  to 
maintain  our  position,  which  may  not  be  very  much, 
and  achieve  growth  with  non-media  sales.” 


cancellations  has  subsided  but,  while 
many  large  papers  have  signed  new 
contracts,  small  single-service  news¬ 
papers  are  more  likely  to  switch  to 
AP. 

“We  are  going  through  a  metamor¬ 
phosis,”  UPI  president  Paul  Steinie 
said.  “There’s  a  lot  of  dynamism  in 
the  industry.  It’s  changing,  and  we 
are  trying  to  mirror  that.” 

The  buzz  word  has  been  “market- 
driven”  as  UPI  has  tried  to  shift 
resources  to  meet  demand,  while 
maintaining  its  broad  client  base. 

Executives,  however,  vehemently 
deny  they  plan  to  transform  UPI  into 
a  business  service.  They  insist  market 
forces  will  shape  it,  but  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  compete  with  AP  on  major 
stories. 

“Absolutely,  positively  we  are  not 
getting  out  of  the  news  business,” 
Steinie  said.  “We  are  trying  to  find  a 
niche  in  the  news  business  .  .  .  The 
strategy  is  to  maintain  our  position. 


When  Infotech  affiliate  WNW 
Group  Inc.  took  irrevocable  10-year 
proxy  rights  to  Vazquez’  stock,  UPI 
was  losing  $2  million  a  month  and 
clients  in  droves.  Management  was  in 
disarray,  with  no  marketing  plan  and 
shoe-box  accounting,  according  to 
WNW  executives,  who  considered 
liquidation. 

Instead,  UPI  was  dissected  and 
restructured. 

Today  a  marketing  plan  and  $  15- 
million  recapitalization  are  in  place. 
Some  equipment  has  been  replaced. 
A  new  business  news  service  has 
started.  A  new  contract  substantially 
weakened  Wire  Service  Guild  clout. 
Losses  decreased  from  $24  million  in 
1987  to  $16  million  last  year  and 
executives  project  a  small  profit  late 
this  year. 

The  cost:  About  30%  of  the  staff  is 
gone,  including  reporters,  editors, 
photographers,  artists  and  support 
staff  —  domestic  and  overseas.  Com¬ 


prehensive  state  reports  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  at  least  a  dozen  states.  Edit¬ 
ing  desks  and  news  units  have 
merged.  Morning  and  evening  cycles 
merged  into  one  all-day  cycle. 
Administrative  costs  have  been 
slashed  and  Infotech  subsidiaries 
contracted. 

Some  staffers,  skeptical  after 
repeated  layoffs  and  management 
changes,  see  UPI’s  tradition  waning 
as  a  comprehensive  worldwide  news 
agency. 

“I  think  it’s  clear  UPI  is  changing 
its  emphasis  from  what  it  has  done  for 
85  years,  covering  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news,  and  is  choosing  a  new 
direction,  business  news,”  one  long¬ 
time  staffer  said.  “It’s  probably  finan¬ 
cially  necessary  because  the  industry 
won’t  support  UPI,  but  it’s  a  crime 
because  talent  is  being  wasted.” 

Others  foresee  worse  —  continued 
cuts  until  UPI  is  sold  again  or 
becomes  an  arm  of  Financial  News 
Network,  an  Infotech  subsidiary. 

“I’ve  never  seen  morale  this  bad,” 
said  a  longtime  Washington  reporter 
who  complained  staff  was  discour¬ 
aged  by  lack  of  support. 

UPI  senior  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  A1  Rossiter  Jr.  dis¬ 
agrees  with  those  who  say  the  wire 
service  has  sacrificed  its  traditional 
broad  coverage. 

Rossiter  maintains,  except  for 
reduced  state  reports,  “We  still  are  a 
comprehensive  general  news  service. 
We  provide  the  same  coverage  we 
always  have. 

“We  certainly  are  covering  fewer 
secondary  type  stories  both  overseas 
and  domestically,”  Rossiter  said. 
“We  have  shifted  our  focus  to  pro¬ 
duce  news  readers  want  to  read  and 
editors  want  to  buy.”  That  includes 
more  regulatory,  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  news. 

In  sheer  wordage  and  resources, 
UPI  will  never  match  AP,  Rossiter 
said,  pointing  to  its  history  as  chroni¬ 
cally  understaffed  and  underfunded. 

Like  their  predecessors,  current 
managers  hope  to  cash  in  on  the  elu¬ 
sive  potential  of  “non-media” 
clients:  schools,  government  agen- 
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cies  and  associations. 

“We’re  certainly  not  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  profits  selling  to  newspapers 
and  broadcasters,”  Rossiter  said, 
explaining  intensified  sales  targeting 
of  non-media  business.  “We’ve  got  to 
have  the  basic  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  core  business  to  gather  the  news 
to  sell  to  non-media.  We  expect  to 
make  our  money  in  non-media  sales.” 

Eugene  Roberts,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
chairman  of  UPI’s  newspaper  advi¬ 
sory  board,  said  his  monitoring  shows 
UPI’s  foreign,  national  and  sports 
reports  “have  held  up  extremely  well 
during  all  the  problems.” 

UPI  appears  “probably  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been,”  he  said,  calling 
managers  “the  most  capable  and 
competent”  in  years. 

Roberts  said  for  some  time  UPI’s 
appeal  has  been  to  bigger  papers  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  one  wire. 

Paui!  Golias  agrees,  but  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  47,000-circulation 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Citizens’  Voice, 
said  that  is  why  his  paper  is  dropping 
UPI  in  favor  of  AP  in  April. 

“We  can  see  the  impact  of  UPI’s 
financial  cutbacks  on  the 
report  ...  in  content,  in  quantity  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  report,”  he  said. 
The  switch  was  “for  business  rea¬ 
sons,  the  quality  of  the  report,  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  AP  is  better  for  the 
paper,”  he  said,  naming  photo 
receiver  breakdowns  and  less  state 
news. 

“Their  communication  with  me  is 
almost  non-existent,”  said  George 
Geers,  editor  of  the  1 1 ,000-circulation 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle  and  a 
longtime  UPI  client.  He  also  saw 
diminished  news  and  photo  coverage 
and  complained  about  an  unreliable 
picture  receiver. 

When  a  technical  breakdown 
recently  disrupted  UPI  copy  flow, 
Geers  looked  as  he  had  in  the  past  to 
nearby  UPI  newspaper  clients  for 
help  —  but  in  vain. 

“Now  our  neighbors  are  all  AP,” 
he  said.  “We  would  do  anything  to 
stay  a  UPI  paper.  They  are  giving  me 
a  carrot  to  go  to  AP.” 

Some  signs  of  the  times: 

•  UPI  chairman  Brian  told  Los 
Angeles  staffers  that  newspaper 
revenue  tumbled  from  $50  million  in 
1985  to  $15  million  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  the  bureau  circulated. 
In  the  same  period,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  revenue  hovered  at  below  $30 
million  and  non-media  revenue  rose 
from  $2  million  to  $6  million. 

Newspaper  defections  have  stabil¬ 
ized,  according  to  UPI  spokesman 
Dwight  Geduldig,  who  said  from  20 
newspaper  renegotiations  over  six 
months,  UPI  lost  one  medium  and 


two  small  papers. 

“That’s  a  lot  better  than  1987  when 
we  lost  over  a  hundred-and-some-odd 
in  one  year,”  Geduldig  observed. 

•  Brian  said  UPI  in  the  last  year 
was  gaining  more  clients  than  it  was 
losing  for  the  first  time  in  years.  He 
attributed  gains  to  sales  of  newly 
“unbundled”  services,  sold  sepa¬ 
rately  instead  of  as  a  package.  Losses 
have  been  cut  from  $2  million  a  month 
in  1987  to  about  $500,000  in  January. 

•  Non-media  clients  will  get  most 
sales  attention.  Sales  efforts,  split 
between  existing  and  potential  cus¬ 
tomers,  will  emphasize  a  non-media 
information  market  estimated  over  $1 
billion  a  year.  Projections  call  for  $14 
million  in  new  sales  this  year. 

•  The  UPI  gets  47%  of  its  revenue 
from  newspapers,  44%  from  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  9%  from  other 
sources,  including  syndication,  3%, 
and  non-media  clients  6%,  according 
to  spokesman  Geduldig. 

UPI  signed  49  non-media  subscrib¬ 
ers  within  in  six  months,  including 
government  agencies,  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  a  state  highway  patrol  inter¬ 
ested  in  tracking  neighboring  state 
laws.  Non-media  clients  are  expected 
to  double  this  year. 


Rossiter  looks  forward 
to  rebuilding  staff  within 
four  years,  though 
probably  never  to  reach 
its  former  size. 


•  Staff  has  shrunk  from  800  union- 
represented  employees  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  to  about  550.  Photo  service, 
which  lost  $3  million  last  year,  is 
about  half  its  former  staff  of  100  and 
relies  more  on  stringers.  It  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  break  even  this  year. 

Foreign  news  —  a  costly  service 
that  Agence  France-Presse  and  Reu¬ 
ters  have  used  to  gain  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  clients  —  was  slashed  by  20  jobs 
in  January,  prompting  foreign  editor 
Leon  Daniel  to  step  down  to  colum¬ 
nist. 

•  UPI  has  hired  at  least  six  staffers 
for  its  new  Regional  Business  News,  a 
mix  of  business,  financial  and  stock 
news  compiled  from  UPI  and  other 
sources.  It  plans  to  expand  overseas. 

•  UPI  corporate  offices  have  been 
filled  from  the  Infotech  family  of  com¬ 
panies.  Of  eight  vice  presidents,  six 
hail  from  the  Infotech  flock  and  many 
hold  multiple  titles. 

•  Brian  told  Los  Angeles  staffers 
surveys  have  identified  least  client 
interest  in  international  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  graphics  (except  weather 


maps),  and  most  interest  in  sports, 
finance  and  state  and  regional  news. 

•  Layoffs  cut  UPI’s  graphics  staff 
to  two,  despite  the  soaring  future  of 
news  graphics,  whose  demand  has 
fueled  new  computer  graphics  ser¬ 
vices  elsewhere.  The  features  depart¬ 
ment  was  cut  from  12  to  three  and 
merged  with  general  staff. 

Those  moves  contradict  a  trend  to 
graphics  in  newspapers  and  past 
strategies  to  emphasize  graphics  and 
features  as  UPI’s  only  hope  to  out¬ 
shine  AP. 

In  a  survey  last  year,  editors  pro¬ 
jected  news  graphics  to  be  the  fastest- 
growing  visual  element  in  newspapers 
over  the  next  five  years,  a  trend 
attributed  to  USA  Today.  AP,  whose 
(Continued  on  page  48) 

UPI  halts  payments 
to  management 
pension  plan 

United  Press  International, 
squeezing  to  become  profitable,  has 
halted  payments  to  a  management 
pension  plan. 

The  move  was  designed  to  cut 
losses  last  year  of  $16  million  and  to 
help  eke  out  a  small  profit  projected 
for  late  this  year. 

It  affected  several  hundred  employ¬ 
ees,  including  managers  and  others 
who  are  not  covered  by  Wire  Service 
Guild  contract. 

“It’s  just  on  hold,”  said  UPI 
spokesman  Dwight  Geduldig.  “We 
have  no  intention  of  canceling  it.  We 
suspended  it.” 

He  refused  to  disclose  the  savings. 

In  a  letter  to  managers  UPI  presi¬ 
dent  Paul  Steinle  said  the  company 
“regrets  the  necessity”  of  stopping 
payments. 

The  belt-tightening  move  angered 
many  managers,  for  whom  the  pen¬ 
sion  plan  is  a  form  of  deferred  com¬ 
pensation. 

“I  don’t  like  it,  but  there’s  not 
much  I  can  do  about  it,”  said  one 
news  executive. 

In  a  similar,  but  unrelated,  develop¬ 
ment,  Guild  president  Kevin  Keane 
said  that  UPI  had  not  set  up  an 
employee-paid  40 IK  pension  plan 
that  a  contract  signed  last  July  calls 
for  “as  soon  as  practicable.” 

The  401K  plan,  which  diverts  a  por¬ 
tion  of  paychecks  into  tax-deferred 
accounts,  was  originally  proposed  by 
UPI  in  November  1987. 

“We’re  now  talking  15  months,” 
Keane  said.  “I  call  that  a  stretch.” 

Geduldig  said  a  401 K  plan  was 
being  established  and  was  expected  to 
begin  in  April  for  managers  and 
union-represented  employees. 
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UPl’s  new  business  news  service 

Now  in  its  testing  and  deveiopmentai  stage,  editors  give  it  mixed  reviews 


By  George  Garneau 

A  new  business  news  service, 
integral  in  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al’s  plans  to  hold  on  to  newspaper 
clients,  is  getting  mixed  initial 
reviews  from  editors. 

In  random  calls  to  several  editors 
who  were  testing  the  service. 
Regional  Business  News,  comments 
were  reserved  when  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  but,  while  some  were  less  than 
overwhelmed  with  the  service,  which 
is  in  the  development  and  testing 
stages,  most  welcome  the  concept  as 
a  way  for  UPI  to  compete. 

“I  think  its  OK.  They’ve  got  an 
interesting  product,”  Mark  Potts, 
Washington  Post  local  business  edi¬ 
tor,  said.  “It’s  got  a  way  to  go.  It’s 
good  in  some  places,  not  so  good  in 
others  .  .  .  They’re  still  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  it  is.” 

He  feels  it  is  cluttered  somewhat 
with  briefs  and  has  expressed  interest 
in  longer  pieces  and  features. 

Pam  Scott,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  deputy  managing  editor,  agreed 
with  Potts  on  the  clutter. 

Scott  said  RBN  was  “clogging  up 
our  system  ...  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  if  it  were  working,  but  it’s  not.” 

“We  are  still  hopeful  they  can  make 
it  work.  At  this  point  it  is  not  anything 
we  would  pay  money  for,  and  we  are 
not,”  Scott  said. 

UPI  executive  editor  A1  Rossiter 
acknowledged  some  technical  prob¬ 
lems  but  said,  “You  have  to  expect 
this.  RBN  is  in  the  development 
stage.  That’s  why  we’re  letting  clients 
see  it  for  nothing.  We’re  asking  them, 
‘What  is  it  that  you  want?’  ” 

Designed  to  satisfy  growing 
demand  for  business  news,  as  identi¬ 
fied  through  research,  RBN  started  to 
begin  delivery  last  October  and  has 
kicked  off  operations  in  six  of  nine 
UPI  regions.  The  seventh  opens  this 
month. 

It  includes  a  package  of  business 
news  from  UPI  staff.  States  News 
Service,  press  releases  from  business 
Wire,  information  from  McGraw-Hill 
News,  Standard  &  Poors,  roundups 
of  local  stock  performance,  SEC  fil¬ 
ings,  business  features  and  other  busi¬ 


ness-related  news,  all  tailored  to  geo¬ 
graphical  regions. 

Though  it  puts  out  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion,  much  is  redundant,  at  least  to 
business  editors  at  larger  newspapers 
that  already  receive  many  supple¬ 
mental  services. 

“They  are  not  doing  something  we 
don’t  have  already,”  Examiner  busi¬ 
ness  editor  Tim  Porter  said. 

“At  this  point  we  are  not  inclined  to 
buy  it  as  an  extra  service,”  said  Craig 
Stock,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  business 
editor.  “There  are  some  things  use¬ 
ful,  but  overall  it  didn’t  offer  enough 
to  be  worth  the  extra  cost.” 

“They  do  provide  good,  regular 
business  briefs,”  said  Daniel  Shea, 
The  Record  business  editor  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.  He  said  RBN  performs 
“a  clerical  function”  by  boiling  down 
press  releases,  thus  freeing  staff  for 
other  stories,  and  its  stocks  listing 


acts  as  a  “tips  service”  for  tracking 
local  stock  activity. 

The  Record  is  testing  RBN,  but  has 
made  no  decision  and  is  evaluating 
UPI  service  overall.  Shea’s  main 
criticism  was  UPI’s  lack  of  a  local 
business  reporter. 

Business  editors  at  big  papers  sug¬ 
gested  RBN  was  better  suited  for 
smaller  papers  that  generally  have 
smaller  business  staffs  and  fewer  ser¬ 
vices. 

Several  editors  at  smaller  UPI 
client  papers  said  they  had  never 
heard  of  RBN. 

“Never  saw  it,  never  been  told 
about  it,  would  love  to  use  it,”  said 
George  Geers,  editor  of  The  Chroni¬ 
cle,  a  13,000-circulation  daily  in  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn. 

In  an  internal  memo  obtained  by 
E&P,  UPI  acknowledged  criticisms  i 


of  the  developing  service. 

“We  have  had  nothing  but  negative 
comments  concerning  this  product,” 
sales  executive  T.  Swift  Lockard  said 
in  a  memo  polling  Western  editors 
about  their  trials. 

The  memo  said  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  managing  editor  Matt  Wil¬ 
son  “said  .  .  .  that  his  staff  has  been 
disappointed  in  the  lack  of  meaningful 
reporting”  and  listed  disparaging 
remarks  from  editors  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

UPI  president  Paul  Steinie  at  first 
refused  comment  on  “a  stolen  docu¬ 
ment.”  He  later  called  the  memo  part 
of  “ongoing  research”  that  repre¬ 
sents  a  variety  of  opinions. 

“I  don’t  think  this  represents  much 
of  anything,”  he  commented. 

In  an  announcement  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  UPI  executive  vice  president 


Mark  Estren  said  “the  response  to 
RBN  —  our  new,  specialized  finan¬ 
cial  news  and  data  service  —  has 
been  impressive.  As  this  market 
expands,  we  expect  to  add  additional 
business  editors  and  writers.” 

Steinie  has  said  business  news  was 
“a  growth  area  for  us.  I  think  we  are 
speaking  right  to  the  needs  of  the 
industry.” 

While  the  rest  of  the  company  has 
been  laying  off,  RBN  has  hired  about 
six  staffers  from  outside  and  moved 
six  more  from  within  UPI. 

“UPI’s  future  doesn’t  hinge  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  RBN,”  Rossiter 
said,  “but  it  certainly  is  an  important 
product.  We  think  it  will  introduce 
UPI  services  to  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  haven’t  seen  UPI  services 
for  a  long  time.” 


“UPl’s  future  doesn’t  hinge  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  RBN,”  Rossiter  said,  “but  it  certainly  is  an 
important  product.  We  think  it  will  introduce  UPI 
services  to  a  number  of  newspapers  that  haven’t  seen 
UPI  services  for  a  long  time.” 
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UPl,  Agence  France-Presse  begin  news  exchange 

But  UPl  president  denies  that  a  merger  is  in  the  works 


By  George  Garneau 

United  Press  International  and 
Agence  France-Presse  have  begun 
exchanging  news  services,  but  deny 
discussing  any  joint  ventures. 

The  arrangement,  allowing  their 
respective  Washington,  D.C., 
bureaus  to  view  each  other’s  news 
and  picture  services,  began  in  March 
after  UPI  president  Paul  Steinle  vis¬ 
ited  AFP  headquarters  in  Paris. 

It  has  fueled  new  speculation  about 
a  possible  sale  or  merger  of  UPI’s 
remaining  U.S.  photo  or  overseas 
operations,  especially  following  cuts 
in  recent  months  in  UPI’s  foreign  and 
photo  staff  and  the  1985  sale  of  its 
non-U. S.  photo  operations  to  Reu¬ 
ters,  with  which  it  has  a  reciprocal  10- 
year  agreement  to  distribute  each 


other’s  pictures. 

AFP  started  its  own  worldwide 
photo  service  in  1985,  but  it  is 
believed  to  cost  more  than  it  gains. 


Steinle  said  it  is 
“normal  business 
practice”  for  news 
agencies  to  have  “formal 
and  informal” 
relationships. 


In  a  memo  addressing  staff  ques¬ 
tions,  Steinle  said  UPl  was  “discuss¬ 
ing”  using  AFP’s  digital  satellite 
delivery  system.  The  goal  of  UPI’s 
“monitoring”  AFP  news  and  picture 


services,  he  said,  is  “to  explore  the  i 
possibility  of  synergies  between  UPl 
and  AFP  that  would  not  be  precluded 
by  the  competitive  news  coverage 
relationship  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies.” 

Steinle  said  it  is  “normal  busi¬ 
ness  practice”  for  news  agencies  to 
have  “formal  and  informal”  relation¬ 
ships. 

UPl  spokesman  Dwight  Geduldig 
said  there  has  been  “no  talk  of  a 
takeover  or  co-venture”  but  left  open 
the  possibility,  saying,  “At  some 
future  time  we  may  be  interested  in  it.” 

Claude  Moisy,  AFP’s  executive 
director  for  the  Americas,  said,  “We 
are  interested  in  seeing  what  they  are 
doing  in  picture  coverage  of  the 
U.S.” 


Detroit  JOA  can  go  ahead  —  but  will  it? 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  extend  stay  barring  the  partial 
merger,  but  opponents  vow  to  continue  the  legal  battle 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

and  George  Garneau 

Detroit’s  two  daily  newspapers  got 
the  go-ahead  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  March  20  to  begin  their  joint 
operating  agreement  but  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  the  partial  merger  will  happen 
anytime  soon. 

The  High  Court  declined  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  stay  ordered  March  4  by 
Justice  William  Brennan.  In  the  one- 
sentence  order,  however,  the  Court 
noted  that  Justices  John  Paul  Stevens 
and  Harry  A.  Blackmun  had  dis¬ 
sented.  That  dissent  threw  a  new 
monkey  wrench  into  the  proposed 
JOA,  which  Knight-Ridder’s  Free 
Press  and  Gannett’s  News  first 
requested  on  April  14,  1986. 

This  week’s  action  was  further 
proof  that  in  the  tangled  case  of  the 
Detroit  JOA,  even  a  ‘yes’  can  become 
a  maybe. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee  that  would  run  busi¬ 


ness  and  production  operations  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  had  not  yet  decided  whether 
actually  to  proceed  with  the  JOA. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  hesi¬ 
tation. 

First,  the  tenacious  opponents  of 
the  JOA  announced  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  their  legal  fight. 


regardless  of  what  they  do,”  Schultz 
added,  “and  if  they  merge  and  the 
Court  takes  the  case  and  we  win,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  break  apart.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is  1  think  we  have  a  good 
chance.” 

Schultz  said  the  group  —  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred  people 
including  a  weekly  newspaper  chain 


“The  papers  can  go  ahead  and  merge  if  they  want, 
but  what  I’m  telling  you  is  the  case  is  going  to  go 
ahead  regardless  of  what  they  do,”  Schultz  added. 


“Despite  the  fact  that  the  Court 
denied  the  stay,  the  Michigan  Citi¬ 
zens  for  an  Independent  Press  will 
pursue  the  case,”  attorney  William 
Schultz  told  a  Washington,  D.C., 
news  conference. 

“The  papers  can  go  ahead  and 
merge  if  they  want,  but  what  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  you  is  the  case  is  going  to  go  ahead 


publisher,  a  Michigan  state  senator 
and  local  advertisers  —  in  the  next  60 
days  would  formally  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on  the  JOA. 

Their  argument,  he  said,  would  be 
essentially  the  same  one  they  have 
used  in  court  battles  over  the  past 
seven  months:  That  approving  this 
(Continued  on  page  53} 
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Phony  front  pages  keep  surfacing 

The  latest  ones  bear  the  flags  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Springfield  State  Journal-Register 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  phony  front  pages  that  have 
plagued  at  least  three  newspapers  sur¬ 
faced  again  March  13  —  this  time  hit¬ 
ting  two  widely  separated  Illinois 
newspapers  at  once. 

Fake  front  pages  bearing  the  flags 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Springfield  State  Journal-Register 
were  put  into  vending  boxes  around 
the  two  cities,  which  are  about  180 
miles  from  each  other. 

As  in  previous  incidents,  the  phony 
pages  were  distributed  by  a  group 
opposing  American  policy  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  calling  itself  “Peo¬ 
ple  for  a  Free  El  Salvador.” 

In  Chicago,  a  spokesperson  said 
some  5,000  copies  of  the  phony  Tri¬ 
bune  front  page  were  distributed.  A 
Tribune  spokeswoman  said  she  could 
not  confirm  that  number,  but  that  the 
paper’s  circulation  department  esti¬ 
mated  it  “might  have  been  as  many  as 
several  thousand.” 

Fake  front  pages  turned  up  mostly 
in  the  Loop  downtown  area,  the  city’s 
largely  Hispanic  near  Northwest  Side 
and  other  Northside  locations,  the 
spokeswoman  said. 

Among  the  articles  on  the  fake  Tri¬ 
bune  front  page  was  one  headlined 
“Media  accepts  responsibility.” 

“Our  journalistic  errors  have  been 
so  extensive  and  systematic  in  the 
case  of  El  Salvador  that  we  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  devote  front¬ 
page  space  to  an  official  apology,” 
the  story  began.  “It  is  clear  that  our 
overall  coverage  has  closely  followed 
the  agenda  set  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  during  this  time.” 

A  brief  article  also  referred  to  the 
first  phony  front  page  the  group 
planted  during  October  1988  in  boxes 
of  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. 

“Maybe  I  should  be  upset  about  it 
but,  personally,  I  thought  it  was  a 
clever  idea,”  the  paper  quoted 
publisher  Roger  Parkinson  as  saying. 
(Parkinson  likely  would  not  have 
been  pleased,  however,  with  the 
headline  the  group  used,  which 
referred  to  the  paper  by  its  old  name 
of  “Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.”) 

Neither  the  Tribune  nor  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Register  were  as  forgiving  in  their 
statements. 


Phony  front  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


“While  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
political  protest  is  understood  and 
appreciated,  tampering  with  the  front 
page  of  the  Tribune  interferes  with 
and  distorts  our  mission  as  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  our  right  to  do  business.  The 
Tribune  will  take  every  legal  step  pos¬ 
sible  to  prosecute  the  people  respon¬ 
sible  and  attempt  to  prevent  any 
recurrence,”  Tribune  executive  vice 
president  and  editor  James  D.  Squires 
said  in  a  statement. 

State  Journal-Register  publisher 
Jack  Clarke  similarly  said  his  paper 
would  like  to  prosecute. 

“I  think  it’s  a  pretty  stupid  thing  to 
do  as  well  as  violating  our  copyright 
and  trespassing  on  our  property,” 
Clarke  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“If  the  people  responsible  are  iden¬ 
tified,  we  will  prosecute  .  .  .  They 
don’t  have  the  courage  to  identify 
themselves  specifically,”  he  added. 

Clarke  said  papers  turned  up  in 
“about  40  to  50”  vending  boxes 
throughout  the  city. 

Phony  front  pages  were  also  placed 
in  some  Chicago  Tribune  boxes  in  the 
Illinois  capital  city. 

Since  last  fall  several  newspapers 


have  had  phony  front  pages  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  vending  boxes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  of  Tucson.  {E&P,  Feb.  1 1 , 
P.  31  and  Feb.  4,  P.  15). 

E&P  was  also  recently  sent  a  copy 
of  a  phony  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  with  the  date  Jan.  5. 

A  box  in  the  upper  corner  read: 
“Some  of  the  news  the  Times  doesn’t 
see  fit  to  print.”  The  page  was  put  out 
by  the  “New  Yorkers  for  a  Free  El 
Salvador.” 

FIT  stops  paper’s 
plan  to  give  free 
condoms  with  issue 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology 
blocked  plans  to  put  free  condoms  in 
copies  of  the  student  newspaper  to 
promote  safe  sex  during  spring  break. 

Staffers  of  the  FIT  Crimson  wanted 
to  insert  6,200  condoms  donated  by 
the  state  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  the  Bre¬ 
vard  County  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  March  10  paper,  the  last 
issue  before  the  school’s  spring 
break. 

The  20-page  issue  dealt  solely  with 
safe  sex  but,  after  hearing  of  the 
plans,  FIT  administrators  said  the 
condoms  could  be  given  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  ask  for  them. 

—  AP 

Literacy  projects 
get  extended  grants 

State-level  adult  literacy  projects  in 
Alaska,  Connecticut,  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico  have  won  bonus  grants 
totaling  $160,000  from  the  Literacy 
Challenge,  a  Gannett  Foundation 
project  in  cooperation  with  USA 
Today. 

The  grants  extend  Literacy  Chal¬ 
lenge  funding  into  a  third  year  and  a 
total  of  nearly  $2.7  million. 

The  project  initially  offered  two 
years’  funding,  with  the  21  winning 
organizations  eligible  to  apply  for 
third-year  bonus  funding.  Winners 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  previous 
literacy  accomplishments  and  their 
potential  for  fi  ither  progress  in  their 
new  proposals. 
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Reaching  the  reader  of  the  ’90s 

Demographic  changes  in  the  1990s  wiii  squeeze 
newspapers,  but  perhaps  into  a  better  position 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

America  in  the  1990s  will  be  a  soci¬ 
ety  both  more  attractive  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  increasingly  difficult  to 
reach,  according  to  a  demographics 
expert. 

Newspapers  in  the  next  decade  will 
confront  a  number  of  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory  demographic  develop¬ 
ments  that  bode  both  ill  and  well  for 
newspapers,  said  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  magazine  publisher  Doris  L. 
Walsh. 

Speaking  at  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  second  annual  “key  execu¬ 
tive  conference”  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Walsh  outlined  a  coming  newspaper 
readership  market  that  will  be  simul¬ 
taneously  more  educated  than  ever 
yet  include  significant  numbers  of 
“culturally  illiterate”  people. 


Walsh  said. 

“Think  for  a  minute  about  what 
happens  in  other  service  industries 
when  there  is  just  one  supplier.  There 
is  just  about  as  much  hostility  for  local 
newspapers  in  most  communities  as 
there  is  for  the  postal  service,  the 
local  utility  company,  and  as  there 
used  to  be  for  the  one  telephone  com¬ 
pany,”  she  said. 

“When  you  are  the  only  ball  game 
in  town,  you  have  to  give  people 
options,  choices,  a  chance  to  feel  as  if 
they  make  a  difference  to  you,” 
Walsh  added. 

“While  the  baby  boomers  could 
represent  a  growing  market  for  news¬ 
paper  readership,  the  traditional  mar¬ 
ket  for  newspapers  —  people  aged  55 
and  older  —  isn’t  as  bright.  The 
mature  market  has  had  a  reputation 
for  high  growth  and  low  income  but. 


“Every  day  you  make  references  to  events  and 
happenings  in  the  past  that  supposedly  educated 
Americans  don’t  understand.  No  wonder  people  think 
newspapers  are  not  relevant  to  their  lives.” 


It  also  is  a  market  maturing  into  the 
prime  age  for  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  —  yet  maturing  with  slower 
growth  —  and  less  of  a  newspaper 
habit  than  in  past  decades. 

“When  we  look  at  baby  boomers, 
we  see  lots  of  traditional  values,” 
Walsh  said. 

For  example,  the  once  frenetically 
migrating  boomers  are  settling  into 
one  location;  they  like  being  married; 
they  identify  themselves  politically  as 
conservative  or  middle-of-the-road. 

Yet  baby  boomers  have  retained 
many  values  from  their  youth,  such  as 
equality  of  the  sexes. 

“The  contrasts  between  old  and 
new  values  are  these:  globalism  vs. 
home;  unisex  vs.  marriage;  individu¬ 
alism  vs.  family;  and  instant  gratifica¬ 
tion  vs.  work,”  Walsh  said. 

Finally,  in  this  new  environment 
newspapers  will  be  a  rare  mass  infor¬ 
mation  source  among  a  proliferation 
of  narrowly  segmented  media. 

That  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 


for  the  younger  segments  of  this  mar¬ 
ket,  the  future  looks  exactly  the 
opposite  —  very  low  growth  com¬ 
bined  with  high  disposable  income,” 
Walsh  said. 

The  number  of  people  aged  55  to 
74  —  about  three-quarters  of  the 
“mature  market”  —  will  grow  just 
2%  to  4%  in  the  next  decade,  Walsh 
said,  “so  you  can’t  count  on  them  to 
fuel  growth  for  you  for  the  next  10 
years.” 

Minority  Americans,  however,  will 
be  growing  faster  than  the  population 
at  large  because  of  higher  birth  rates 
and  immigration,  Walsh  said. 

This  growth,  though,  will  bring 
challenges  of  its  own.  Public  educa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  is  failing  many  of 
the  poor  and  minority,  and  that  will 
have  consequences  for  newspapers. 

“The  general  level  of  knowledge 
has  diminished  to  the  point  where  we 
are  fast  becoming  a  culturally  illit¬ 
erate  nation,”  Walsh  said. 

“Among  other  things,  this  has  to  be 


bad  for  newspapers,”  she  continued. 
“Every  day  you  make  references  to 
events  and  happenings  in  the  past  that 
supposedly  educated  Americans 
don’t  understand.  No  wonder  people 
think  newspapers  are  not  relevant  to 
their  lives.” 

If  there  is  a  common  solution  to  this 
jumble  of  demographic  findings, 
Walsh  suggested  it  is  in  demographics 
itself. 

“Do  you  know  what  readers  want 
to  read?”  Walsh  asked.  “How  often 
do  you  ask  them?  How  much  do  you 
even  know  about  your  readers?” 

Walsh  said  newspapers  miss  “a 
perfect  opportunity  to  learn”  about 
their  readers  when  they  ask  only  the 
name  and  address  of  new  subscribers. 

“You  could  ask  some  [more]  ques¬ 
tions,”  she  said. 

“Who  lives  in  the  household?  What 
ages  are  they?  Is  the  home  owned  or 
rented?  Does  anyone  smoke?  Are 
there  pets  in  the  household?  Are  there 
sports  fans?  Which  sports?  Are  there 
moviegoers?  Are  people  in  the  house¬ 
hold  interested  in  politics?  Local? 
National?  International?  The 
schools?  Courts?”  That  information 
can  be  used  both  in  the  marketing  and 
editorial  departments,  she  said. 

Further,  Walsh  lent  her  voice  to 
those  demanding  that  newspapers 
hire  a  more  diverse  newsroom  staff. 

“Have  you  ever  hired  someone 
who’s  been  on  welfare?  Do  you  have 
any  older  people  on  your  staff  — 
maybe  even  a  day  or  two  a  week?  Do 
the  teen-agers  in  your  community  get 
to  contribute  to  the  newspaper?”  she 
asked. 

Spanish  newspaper 
starts  NIE  program 

El  Sol  de  Texas  sent  thousands  of 
complimentary  newspapers  into  Dal- 
las-Fort  Worth  area  schools  as  part  of 
a  Newspaper  in  Education  program 
to  promote  understanding  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  newspaper  began  the  program 
at  the  request  of  area  teachers  who 
wanted  a  tool  for  teaching  Spanish. 
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Books  in  Review 


By  Hiley  H.  Ward 

Wordstruck:  A  Memoir.  Robert  Mac- 
Neil.  (New  York;  Viking.)  230  pages. 

Canadian-born  Robert  MacNeil 
has  had  a  lifelong  love  affair  with 
words,  beginning  with  the  childhood 
days  when  his  mother  read  to  him 
from  great  literature  long  into  the 
night  while  his  seafaring  father  was 
off  in  ships. 

The  love  for  words  took  MacNeil  to 
local  theater  acting,  writing  plays  — 
not  successfully  —  and  stints  as  an 
actor  in  classics  and  situation  drama 
on  Canadian  radio. 

The  preface  suggests  that  the  book 
might  be  an  in-depth  probing  into  the 
anatomy  of  words  and  language,  but 
pay  attention  to  the  very  small  subti¬ 
tle  on  the  cover.  This  is  a  “memoir.” 
It  is  foremost  a  gentle  autobiography, 
a  Canadian  coming-of-age  story. 

As  you  read  the  first  half  of  the 
book,  you  have  a  feeling  this  could 
have  been  one  of  those  self-published 
books  that  might  not  find  a  commer¬ 
cial  publisher,  if  the  author  were  not 
Robert  MacNeil.  Of  course,  he  is  co¬ 
anchor  and  executive  editor  of  the 
MacNeil! Lehrer  NewsHour  and  co¬ 
author  of  the  best-selling  The  Story  of 
English.  Viking  has  faith  in  Word- 
struck  to  the  tune  of  a  60,000  first 
printing  and  a  $50,000  ad/promotion 
campaign. 

MacNeil  is  a  likable  chap  and  this 
coming-of-age  autobiography,  which 
pivots  to  a  great  extent  around  his 
father,  is  enjoyable,  light  reading. 
You  learn  of  his  adolescence  and  even 
of  a  girl  who  dumped  him  because  of 
his  precise,  starchy  use  of  language. 

The  last  of  the  book,  as  he  makes 
his  way  into  the  adult  world,  looking 
for  radio  and  acting  jobs,  has  more 
substance.  Through  it  all  is  the  Mac¬ 
Neil  charm,  some  perhaps  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  notes  his  father’s 
charming  way  with  women,  then 
notes  his  father’s  “strange  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  word  girl.  It  came  out  geer- 
ull,  half-s wallowed,  not  the  Scottish 
gair-ul,  but  an  odd  pronunciation  like 
a  note  off  key.” 

There  are  sections,  often  asides,  in 
which  MacNeil  discusses  words  and 
pronunciations  —  “I  was  saying 
house  and  out  to  rhyme  with  house 
and  oat  —  and  there  are  several 
delightful  lists,  one  on  sea  terms  and 
another  on  the  “in”  words  of  the  the¬ 
ater. 

In  a  summing-up  chapter,  he  sings 


the  praises  of  the  common  language. 
“Our  language  is  not  the  special  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  the  language  police, 
or  the  grammarians,  or  teachers,  or 
even  great  writers.  The  genius  of 
English  is  that  it  has  always  been  the 
tongue  of  the  common  people,  literate 
or  not.” 

He  points  out  how  some  outra¬ 
geous  “grammatical”  errors  can  be 
found  in  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer. 
Shakespeare  used  the  “wrong”  verb 
in  Othello  when  Desdemona  says, 
“My  life  and  education  both  do  learn 
me  how  to  respect  you.”  Chaucer 
used  axe  for  ask,  “so  common  in 
black-American  English.” 

MacNeil  says  that  “broadcasting 
has  democratized  the  publication  of 
language,  often  at  its  most  informal, 
even  undressed.  Now  the  ears  of  the 
educated  cannot  escape  the  language 
of  the  masses.” 

He  laments  the  fact  that  printed 
words  are  read  in  silence  and  are  no 
longer  being  judged  with  our  ears,  and 
he  worries  about  the  effect  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age: 

“To  get  it  ‘right’  we  turn  increas¬ 
ingly  to  computers  and  smart 
typewriters.  Yet  the  more  we  process 
words  electronically,  and  let  com¬ 
puter  programs  choose  our  vocabul¬ 
ary,  spelling,  and  syntax,  the  more 
disconnected  we  may  become,  the 
more  remote  from  the  sound  of  our 
language,  and  therefore  from  a  feeling 
for  the  weight  of  words.” 

*  *  * 

Special  Relationships:  A  Foreign 
Correspondent’s  Memoirs  From 
Roosevelt  to  Reagan.  Henry  Bran¬ 
don.  (New  York:  Atheneum.)  436 
pages. 

If  having  access  to  the  sources  and 
being  an  impartial  outsider  are  helpful 
to  a  historian,  then  Henry  Brandon 
has  a  boost  in  the  makings  of  a  serious 
historian,  and  it  is  as  a  soft-spoken, 
knowledgeable  historian  that  he 
comes  across  in  his  book  about  his 
“special  relations”  with  the  big  play¬ 
ers  on  the  stage  of  history  in  the  last 
half-century. 

Perhaps  because  the  Britisher  — he 
was  born  in  Czechoslovakia  — repre¬ 
sented  the  powerful  Sunday  Times  of 
London,  he  had  more  access  to  presi¬ 
dents,  actors,  and  magnates  in  every 
field  than  a  trailing  pack  of  American 
reporters.  Like  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
of  over  150  years  ago,  he  had  a  thirst 
for  understanding  the  American 
scene  and  its  contradictory  forms  of 


life  and  government. 

The  encounter  with  Presidents 
began  in  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
crowded  office,  meshed  against  the 
President’s  mahogany  desk.  Eleanor 
once  invited  him  to  a  group  lunch, 
then  afterward  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  aside  “to  talk  about  the 
problems  of  peace,  what  the  United 
States  should  then  do  to  help  restore 
Europe.” 

It  .  nds  with  the  Reagan  years. 
Throughout,  Brandon,  now  retired  in 
Washington  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  seems  to  be  asking  the 
question  which  he  at  one  point  poses 
in  the  book:  “The  idea  of  leadership 
had  been  fascinating  me  for  several 
years.  What  is  it  that  makes  for  great 
and  wise  leadership?  What  are  the 
mysterious  ingredients?” 

An  American  president’s  image  is 
blurred,  he  notes,  by  the  divided  form 
of  American  government  and  now  by 
the  new  power  of  tv  and  the  press, 
“almost  as  influential  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  the  destruction  of  official 
policy  as  the  executive  or  the  legisla¬ 
ture.” 

Brandon  is  especially  baffled  by 
Carter  and  his  aides  and  cites  actors 
and  politicians  alike  on  Carter.  Greg¬ 
ory  Peck  suggested  that  Carter  lacked 
confidence  and  made  the  mistake  of 
not  taking  center  stage. 

The  presidential  aides  are  dissected 
and  analyzed,  too.  Concerning  Car¬ 
ter’s  Hamilton  Jordan:  “After  my 
first  talk  with  him  I  left  the  way  I 
would  feel  leaving  Carnegie  Hall  after 
a  Beethoven  concert  conducted  by 
Johnny  Cash.  We  looked  at  each 
other  as  strange  animials  in  a  strange 
laboratory.” 

Brandon  evaluates  the  press  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  nine  presidents  he 
covered,  giving  the  highest  marks  to 
President  Kennedy,  who  enjoyed  the 
press  and,  like  F.D.R.,  was  quick 
with  his  wit.  “Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Johnson,  Ford,  and  Reagan  often 
stumbled”  over  explaining  issues; 
“Kennedy,  Nixon,  (Tarter  excelled.” 
He  said  Nixon,  like  Johnson,  “hated 
these  occasions.” 

Reagan  was  a  “trained  actor”  who 
“was  good  at  reciting  his  prepared 
lines”  but  at  an  unexpected  question 
“the  absence  of  a  prompter  became 
noticeable.” 

Carter  did  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  smaller  points  of  style,  Brandon 
says,  and  “therefore  he  failed  to 
get  .  .  .  recognition  for  the  great 
( Continued  on  page  49) 
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PERFORMING  DAILY  IN 

MODESTO 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  raised  the 
curtain  on  a  newworld-class  per¬ 
former,  the  Goss  Flexoliner  press. 

Serving  an  affluent  and  quality¬ 
conscious  market  of  readers  and 
advertisers,  The  Bee  needed  a 
press  that  would  deliver  vibrant 
flexpgraphic  color  and  consis¬ 
tent  print  quality.  The  Flexoliner 
press  is  meeting  these  demands, 
without  compromising  produc¬ 
tivity  or  ease  of  operation.  Its 

stacked-couple  configuration  lets 
you  put  color  where  you  want  it 
without  sacrificing  paging.  Its 
modular  design  lets  you  expand 
to  increase  color  and  paging. 
And  its  advanced  automation 
simplifies  setup,  provides  unit 
protection  and  delivers  cost  effi¬ 
cient  operation. 

We  worked  closely  with  The 
Bee,  coordinating  all  training  and 
installation,  to  bring  the  Goss 

Flexoliner  press  on  edition.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  you.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
312/656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 

...where  scierice  gets  down  to  tMJsiness 

Aerospace/Electronics/ Automotive 

General  Industries/A-B  Industrial  Automation 

LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Portions  of  parole 
meetings  may  open 

The  Oregon  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  the  press  and  public  are 
entitled  to  attend  information-gather¬ 
ing  portions  of  state  Parole  Board 
meetings. 

The  decision  upheld  an  effort  by  the 
Oregonian  newspaper  of  Portland  to 
gain  access  to  inmates’  parole  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  board. 

The  newspaper  went  to  court  after 
the  panel  rejected  a  request  by 
reporter  Alan  Ota  to  attend  an 
inmate’s  hearing. 

Marion  County  Circuit  Judge  Rod 
Miller  ordered  the  board  to  allow  Ota 
to  be  at  the  hearing  on  grounds  that 
the  information-gathering  phase  of 
board  sessions  isn’t  exempt  from  the 
state  open  meetings  law. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  agreed,  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Judge  Jonathan 
Newman. 

The  board  contended  the  portion  of 
meetings  when  information  is 
received  is  part  of  its  deliberations, 
which  are  exempt  from  open  meetings 
requirements,  but  the  court  said 
information-gathering  and  delibera¬ 
tions  are  distinct  phases  of  the  panel’s 
meetings. 

Although  state  law  exempts  delib¬ 
erations  from  the  open  meetings  pro¬ 
visions,”  Newman  said,  “It  does  not 
exempt  the  portions  of  a  meeting 
when  [the  board]  is  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  it  will  deliberate 
and  decide,  regardless  of  where 
defendant  holds  the  meeting  or 
whether  the  inmate,  defendant  or 
others  wish  to  exclude  the  public.” 

Newman  said  the  Legislature’s 
policy  statement  in  the  open  meetings 
law  requires  that  the  coverage  of  the 
statute  be  analyzed  broadly  and  that 
exemptions  be  analyzed  narrowly. 

—  AP 

Conn,  judge  cleared 
of  misconduct  over 
remarks  to  daily 

A  Connecticut  Superior  Court 
judge,  charged  with  misconduct  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  made  to  The  Day  in 
New  London,  about  two  child-moles¬ 
tation  cases  last  August  has 
been  cleared. 

The  state  Judicial  Review  Council, 
the  agency  with  responsibility  for  dis¬ 
ciplining  judges,  commented  that 
while  some  of  Judge  Seymour  L. 
Hendel’s  remarks  were  inappropri¬ 


ate,  they  did  not  violate  state  law  or 
the  judicial  code  of  ethics. 

Interviewed  by  Day  columnist  Ste¬ 
ven  Slosberg,  Hendel  said  a  39-year 
old  man  who  had  used  money  to  lure  a 
12-year-old  boy  into  having  sex  “was 
just  masturbating  the  kid.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  the  disparity  in  age,  we  might  not 
have  heard  about  it.  For  all  we  know, 
the  kid  might  have  enjoyed  it.  I  don’t 
think  he’s  going  to  become  a 
homosexual  because  of  it.” 

Touching  on  another  case,  the 
judge  said  that  charges  against  a  22- 
year-old  man  accused  of  raping  his  7- 
and  8-year-oId  stepdaughters  were 
reduced  because  no  force  was  used 
and  a  suspended  sentence  was  given 
because  his  wife  requested  it. 

Council  chairman  S.  William 
Bromson  said  Hendel’ s  remarks  “did 
not  give  a  full  and  accurate  resume  of 
the  entire  conversation  and  what  it 
was  meant  to  convey  ...  In  sub¬ 
stance,  I  think,  the  judge  admitted 
himself  he  made  a  mistake;  perhaps 
the  language  wasn’t  properly  cho¬ 
sen.” 

Right  to  publish 
may  be  outweighed 
if  info  is  protected 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
splitting  4-1,  has  ruled  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  First  Amendment  free  press 
right  to  publish  material  obtained 
from  a  public  record  may  mean  noth¬ 
ing  in  cases  when  such  material  is 
specifically  protected  by  law. 

The  issue  involved  a  1982  story 
published  by  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  contained  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  wiretapped  conversation 
made  under  court  order  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  state  police.  The  information 
was  inadvertently  disclosed  to  the 
Northampton  County  district  attor¬ 
ney,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  section  of  the  state’s  Wiretapping 
and  Surveillance  Control  Act  allows 
civil  action,  for  damages,  due  to  the 
unlawful  disclosure  or  use  of  a  wire 
communication. 

The  state  Superior  Court  had 
thrown  out  a  verdict  of  $1  ,(XX)  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  Alfred  Boettger,  plus  $17,409 
in  legal  fees,  on  grounds  that  the  tran¬ 
script  of  a  conversation  involving 
Boettger  and  a  cooperative  informant 
was  included  in  the  court  files  after  a 
hearing  was  held  to  suppress  it. 

Easton  Express  reporter  Thom 
Loverro  saw  the  transcript,  copied  it 
and  then  published  it,  the  Supreme 
Court  said.  Boettger  sued  the  news¬ 


paper,  and  the  Northampton  County 
Pleas  Court  said  it  wasn’t  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  because  he  violated 
the  wiretap  information  act. 

The  Superior  Court  disagreed  on 
grounds  that  the  information  was  law¬ 
fully  obtained  by  Loverro  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment.  But 
Justice  Stephen  Zappalla,  writing  for 
the  Supreme  Court  majority,  rein¬ 
stated  the  original  verdict  claiming 
Boettger  had  a  right  to  privacy. 

—  AP 

Surrogate  custody 
attempt  is  closed 

A  hearing  in  a  case  involving  a  sur¬ 
rogate  mother  trying  to  win  custody 
of  a  child  she  bore  for  a  couple  who 
have  since  divorced  has  been  closed 
to  the  public. 

Judge  Ronald  L.  Solove  ruled 
March  10  in  Franklin  County  (Ohio) 
Juvenile  Court  that  the  public  and  the 
news  media  will  be  barred  from  the 
case  involving  4-year-old  Tessa 
Reams. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch,  which 
had  argued  in  a  hearing  March  8  for 
public  access  to  the  proceedings,  said 
its  attorneys  will  appeal  the  decision. 

Charles  Milless,  the  child’s  court- 
appointed  counsel,  filed  a  motion  last 
month  to  have  the  proceedings  closed 
and  the  files  sealed.  Milless  argued 
that  Tessa  would  be  injured  if  she 
learned  of  testimony  presented  in  the 
case.  Franklin  County  prosecutor 
Michael  Miller  supported  Milless’ 
motion. 

Three  people  are  seeking  custody 
of  the  girl.  They  are  her  natural 
mother,  Norma  Lee  Stotski,  Richard 
Reams  and  Beverly  Seymour  of  Ash- 
ville,  Ohio.  Reams  and  Seymour  were 
married  and  living  in  suburban  Grove 
City,  Ohio,  in  1985  when  they  paid 
Stotski  $10,000  to  bear  the  child. 

Reams  and  Seymour  were  divorced 
in  1986  and  Seymour  resumed  using 
her  maiden  name. 

All  three  currently  share  custody  of 
the  child  and  each  is  asking  for  full 
custody. 

*  Solove  wrote  in  his  ruling  that  he 
agreed  with  the  newspaper’s  position 
that  the  public  could  benefit  from  an 
examination  of  the  issues  and  pitfalls 
surrounding  surrogate  parenthood 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  but,  he  said,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  when  material  poten¬ 
tially  harmful  to  the  child  might  be 
presented  and  wrote,  “Additional 
publicity  focused  on  this  action  might 
be  harmful  to  the  child.”  —  AP 
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A  HCTURE  OF  EXCELLENCE 


John  Kaplan  and  J.  Bmce  Baumann 
of  The  Pittsburgh  Press  have  scored  a 
remarkable  pair  of  wins  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Photographers  Association- 
University  of  Missouri  Awards. 

Kaplan  is  this  year's  Photographer 
of  the  Year  and  Baumann,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  graphics  at  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  is  Picture  Editor  of 
the  Year. 

Each  praises  the  other’s  talents. 
‘John  understands  that  photography 
is  not  just  a  mechanical  process-that 
you’re  out  there  reporting”  says  Bau¬ 
mann.  Kaplan,  in  turn,  says  his  boss 


sets  the  ^'one  for  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  strong  honest,  credible 
journalists. 

Six  other  Pittsburgh  Press  pho¬ 
tographers  won  individual  awards 
and  the  staff  collected  17  in  aU— 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
closest  competitor.  Over^,  Scripps 
Howard  papers  won  31  of  the  159 
prizes  in  the  conpetition. 

We  salute  all  of  our  winners 

PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWSPAPERS 


Thomson  family  to  merge  its  companies 

Will  form  one  of  the  world’s  largest  media  companies 


International  Thomson  Organiza¬ 
tion  Ltd.  and  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  both  controlled  by  the  Thomson 
family  of  Toronto,  announced  they 
will  merge  to  form  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  media  companies. 

The  new  company,  to  be  called  the 
Thomson  Corporation,  would  have 
revenues  approaching  $5  billion. 

One  goal  of  creating  the  new  com¬ 
pany  is  to  have  the  financial  muscle 
for  “larger  and  larger”  acquisitions. 


said  Kenneth  Thomson,  chairman  of 
both  companies. 

International  Thomson  recently 
sold  off  its  oil  and  gas  interests.  Its 
remaining  operations  include  spe¬ 
cialty  publishing  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  and  British  leisure  services. 

Thomson  will  become  chairman  of 
the  new  company,  and  John  Tory, 
presently  vice  chairman  of  Thomson 
Newspapers,  will  retain  that  post. 
Michael  Brown,  president  of  Interna- 
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tional  Thomson,  will  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  Thomson  Corporation. 

The  merger  involves  an  exchange 
of  shares.  Holders  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  shares  will  receive  shares  in 
the  new  company  at  an  as-yet-unde- 
termined  rate  of  exchange.  Holders  of 
International  Thomson  shares  will 
receive  shares  in  Thomson  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  an  even  exchange. 

The  Thomson  family  owns  about 
75%  of  International  Thomson  and 
61%  of  Thomson  Newspapers.  After 
the  transaction  is  completed,  the 
family  will  hold  about  68.5%  of  the 
stock  in  Thomson  Corporation. 

Approval  of  the  merger  by  minority 
shareholders  will  be  sought  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  and  International  Thomson. 

Thomson  Newspapers  currently 
publishes  40  dailies  and  1 2  weeklies  in 
Canada  and  1 16  dailies  and  24  week¬ 
lies  in  the  U.S. 

There  are  no  plans  to  abandon  the  | 
strategy  of  seeking  U.S.  newspapers  I 
in  smaller  markets  after  the  merger, 
Thomson  said. 

Thomson  Corp.,  though  based  in 
Toronto,  will  report  its  earnings 
results  in  U.S.  dollars  because  more 
than  50%  of  its  operating  profits  will 
come  from  its  U.S.  operations. 

The  company  will  have  three  oper¬ 
ating  groups:  North  American  News¬ 
papers,  specialized  publishing  and 
information,  and  British  leisure  ser¬ 
vices. 

Conn,  daily  adds 
phone  for  aiding 
hearing  impaired 

The  Hartford  Courant's  subscriber 
service  department  has  added  a  spe¬ 
cial  telephone  that  will  enable  hearing 
impaired  people  to  order  home  deliv¬ 
ery. 

The  special  phone  is  connected  to  a 
teletypewriter  that  receives  calls  from 
hearing  impaired  people  who  are  also 
using  the  TTY  device. 

The  system  makes  possible  two- 
way  typewritten  communication  via 
telephone.  The  Courant  had  to  set  up 
a  separate  phone  line  for  the  TTY 
communications  equipment  and 
publishes  the  number  in  its  daily  box 
giving  information  on  home  delivery. 
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Office  buildings  in  downtown  Springfield,  MA. 


Photo  :  Lionel  Deievin^ 


Things  are  looking  up  ’cause 
things  are  going  up! 

NEW  ENGLAND! 


Downtown  areas  in  New  England  cities  provide  a  strong  buying  base 
for  your  products  and  services.  To  reach  this  base,  advertise  in 
these  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Lowell  Sun  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (duincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (E) 

Bridgeport  Telegram  (M) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

VERMONT 

The  Times-Argus  (Bane-Montpelier) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Grocery  store  replaces  newspaper  inserts  with  its  own 

Practice  is  stopped  after  a  front-page  story  exposes  it 


It  took  a  front-page  story  in  the 
Scott  City  (Kan.)  News-Chronicle  to 
get  the  owner  of  a  local  grocery  outlet 
to  stop  replacing  his  competitor’s 
inserts  with  his  own  in  copies  of  the 
weekly  that  he  sold  in  his  store. 

Bill  Boyer,  publisher  of  News- 
Chronicle,  had  stopped  supplying  the 
Denny’s  IGA  grocery  with  newspa¬ 
pers  when  the  proprietor  refused  to 
stop  pulling  out  inserts  for  the  local 
Jack  and  Jill  outlet  and  substituting 
his  own  fliers. 

Dennis  Kuhn,  owner  of  the  IGA 
store,  told  Boyer  that  once  the  News- 
Chronicle  came  in  his  door,  he  could 
do  anything  he  pleased  with  it. 

Boyer  removed  the  News-Chroni¬ 
cle’s  newsrack  in  response,  but  then 
Kuhn  began  buying  copies  across  the 
street  and  selling  them  at  the  same 
price  in  his  store  with  his  inserts  once 
again  substituted  for  the  competing 
grocery’s. 

Boyer  contacted  both  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  for  help,  but 
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the  organizations  were  unsure  what 
legal  action  could  be  taken. 

“No  one  had  ever  heard  of  this 
before,”  Boyer  explained.  “We 
didn’t  get  any  concrete  advice  on 
what  action  we  could  take.” 

After  the  News-Chronicle  ran  a 
story  on  its  front  page  “letting  cus¬ 
tomers  know  they  were  getting  inserts 


IN  BRIEF 

Staff  helps  produce 
reporter’s  new  book 

Dwayne  Yancy,  a  reporter  for  the 
Roanoke  iy dL.)  Times  &  World-News, 
has  written  a  book  about  Douglas  Wil¬ 
der’s  successful  1985  campaign  for 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia, 
entitled  When  Hell  Freezes  Over. 

The  book  was  published  with  sig¬ 
nificant  help  from  the  Times  &  World- 
News.  Managing  editor  Bill  Warren 
edited  the  manuscript;  night  makeup 
editor  Bob  Adams  transferred  the  text 
from  Yancey’s  home  computer  to  the 
newspaper’s  system;  and  Roger  Holt- 
man,  assistant  managing  editor, 
designed  the  typography  of  the  book 
pages.  In  addition,  the  type  was  set  at 
the  paper,  and  the  cover  was  designed 
by  staff  artist  John  Earle  and  graphics 
coordinator  Steve  Stinson. 


Times  Publishing 
re-elects  officers 

Stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
recently  met  to  elect  officers  and 
directors  for  the  coming  year. 

Officers  re-elected  were:  Andrew 
E.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president;  John  H.  O’Hearn,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president;  Leo  L.  Kubiet, 
senior  vice  president;  Norman  P. 
Dusseault  and  Robert  O.  Pittman, 
vice  presidents;  and  Catherine 
Heron,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Directors  re-elected  were  Barnes, 
O’Hearn,  Kubiet,  Dusseault,  Pitt¬ 
man,  Heron,  Robert  J.  Haiman, 
Richard  R.  Edmonds,  Wayne  P.  Kel¬ 
ley,  Neil  Skene,  Marion  K.  Poynter, 
John  Irvin  and  Michael  F.  Foley. 

Barnes  was  also  re-elected  chair- 


that  were  not  being  paid  for,”  the 
IGA-owner  stopped  replacing  the 
Jack  and  Jill  inserts  with  his  own, 
Boyer  said. 

However,  the  News-Chronicle  is 
still  not  supplying  the  IGA  outlet  with 
newspapers,  and  Kuhn  is  still  buying 
newspapers  across  the  street  to  stock 
his  own  store,  Boyer  said. 


man  of  the  board  and  president  of 
Trends  Magazines  Inc.,  aTimes  affili¬ 
ate;  chairman  of  Modern  Graphic 
Arts  Inc.,  which  also  re-elected 
O’Hearn  as  president;  chairman  and 
president  of  Semit  Corp.;  and  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  Inc. 

Times  Holding  Co.  officers  re¬ 
elected  were:  Barnes,  chairman  and 
president;  and  O’Hearn,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Directors  re-elected 
were  Barnes,  O’Hearn  and  Pittman. 


Phoenix  papers 
add  neighborhood 
newspaper 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  have  expanded  cov¬ 
erage  of  neighborhood  news  with  a 
new  publication.  East  Valley  News 
Day. 

The  broadsheet,  which  focuses  on 
features,  is  inserted  in  both  newspa¬ 
pers  Monday  through  Friday.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  Southeast  section  of 
the  Republic  and  Gazette.  Both 
papers  are  published  by  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc. 

The  front  page  contains  four-color, 
with  the  back  page  having  the  option 
of  four-color  for  advertising  or  an  ad/ 
editorial  mix. 

Stories  involve  trends,  personali¬ 
ties,  street  closings,  as  well  as  listings 
of  births,  marriages,  divorces, 
deaths,  and  crime.  Readers  also  can 
find  school  lunch  menus.  City  Coun¬ 
cil  agendas  and  results  of  recreational 
sporting  events. 

Republic  and  Gazette  publisher  Pat 
Murphy  said  East  Valley  News  Day  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  publica¬ 
tions  the  company  plans  to  offer. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  morning  and  afternoon  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspapers 
have  new  managing  editors. 

A.  James  Memmott  moved  to 
managing  editor  of  the  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  afternoon  Times- 
Union.  He  succeeded  Josette 
Riehle,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
special  projects. 

Memmott  joined  Gannett  Roches¬ 
ter  in  1980  as  a  Times-Union  reporter 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  University 
faculty. 

Named  managing  editor  of  the 
afternoon  paper  is  John  Street, 
deputy  managing  editor  since  April 
1984.  He  has  worked  in  the  Times- 
Union  newsroom  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  since  1958. 

if  *  * 

Jeffrey  P.  Green  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  He  succeeds 
Pat  Hartsfield,  who  resigned  and 
returned  to  Texas,  his  home  state. 

Green,  most  recently  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  joined  the  Journal  in 
1983  from  the  Washington  Times.  He 
holds  a  marketing  degree  from  the 
University  of  Cape  Town  and  earlier 
in  his  career  worked  for  Panax  Corp., 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers. 

The  promotion  resulted  in  other 
changes  within  the  advertising 
department.  Ken  Warren,  classified 
manager,  was  named  advertising 
sales  manager  and  continues  classi¬ 
fied  responsibility.  Tim  Anderson, 
telemarketing  manager,  was  named 
outside  sales  manager  for  classified 
and  Lisa  Barnard  is  acting  telemar¬ 
keting  manager. 

Kim  Marion  is  the  newly  named 
training  manager  in  the  department. 
She  previously  worked  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  recently  rejoined  the  staff. 


A.  James  Memmott  John  ! 

Michael  P.  Eagan  is  the  new  cir¬ 
culation  marketing  manager  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  He  moved 
from  Newsday,  Long  Island,  where 
he  had  held  several  management 
posts  both  in  New  York  City  and  on 
Long  Island  since  1978.  He  received 
an  associate  degree  in  marketing 
from  Nassau  Community  College  in 
1981. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Spina,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  special 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor  since 
1986,  was  honored  in  New  York  City 
on  March  14  at  a  reception  opening  an 
exhibition  of  100  of  his  photographs. 

The  exhibition,  open  to  the  public 
at  Nikon  House  in  Rockefeller  Center 
through  April  8,  features  Spina’s 
news  pictures  taken  over  four 
decades  with  his  subjects  including 
eight  U.S.  presidents  and  four  popes. 

The  Free  Press  recently  published 
“Tony  Spina,  Chief  Photographer,”  a 
collection  of  nearly  300  of  his  pic¬ 
tures.  The  book  was  edited  and 
designed  by  Sandra  J.  White,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  the  newspaper’s  publisher, 
David  Lawrence  Jr. 
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In  the  Community  Newspaper 
Division  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  two 
publisher  appointments  have  been 
announced. 

Elizabeth  T.  Frantz  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  moving 
from  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion. 

Nancy  Monaghan  succeeds 
Frantz  at  Chambersburg,  moving 
from  a  managing  editor  at  USA  Today 
where  she  had  been  on  the  staff  since 
the  paper’s  launch  in  1982. 

Frantz  returns  to  Elmira  where  she 
served  as  advertising  director  in  1986 
and  succeeds  Janet  Krause,  who 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  outside 
the  Gannett  group. 

4!  *  * 

Clifton  Brown  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  general  assignment 
sports  reporter  whose  primary 
responsibility  is  covering  the  New 
Jersey  Nets.  He  was  formerly  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Boca  Raton  News. 

*  if  m 

Wendy  Benjamison,  most  recently 
a  United  Press  International  reporter 
covering  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  named  spokesperson 
for  Rep.  Barbara  B.  Kennedy,  D-lst 
District,  Conn.  She  also  covered  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  and  was  an  editor  on  the  politics 
desk. 

4c  4c  4: 

After  42  years  as  a  writer  and  editor 
with  The  Sporting  News,  Lowell 
Reidenbaugh  retired  on  March  17. 

He  was  a  staff  member  1 1  years 
prior  to  becoming  managing  editor 
and  served  in  that  role  until  he  was 
named  senior  editor  in  1979.  Since 
1984,  Reidenbaugh  has  been  corpo¬ 
rate  editor  of  the  St.  Louis-based 
Times  Mirror  publication. 
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LARRY  D.  STRUTTON,  currently  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  operations  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  will  become  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  effective  April  1 . 
Both  newspapers  ore  owned  by  the  Times 
Mirror  Company. 

Strutton,  who  continues  to  oversee  the 
Times'  $405-million  press  expansion  proj¬ 
ect  set  for  completition  in  19^,  will  have 
responsibility  for  all  business,  financial 
and  operational  segments  of  the  Sun.  He 
reports  to  Reg  Murphy,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer. 


Milton  Coleman,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  metropolitan  news  at 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Reston, 
Va. 

With  the  Post  since  1976,  Coleman 
first  worked  as  a  reporter  and  colum¬ 
nist  and  then  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  city  editor.  He  moved  to  the 
national  news  staff  in  1983  and  to  his 
present  position  three  years  later. 

Coleman  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
School  of  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  music  history 
and  literature  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Steve  Raymer,  a  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  staff  photographer,  has  suc¬ 
ceed  Paul  Sampson  as  director  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society’s  News 
Service.  Sampson  has  served  as 
director  since  1977. 

Raymer,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Associated 
Press,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  grew  up  in  a  newspaper  family. 
His  father,  Lawrence  A.,  was  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  for  many  years. 

Raymer  joined  the  Geographic  in 
1972  as  a  picture  editor,  became  a 
photograher  in  1974,  and  has  been  the 
magazine’s  area  specialist  on  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1985. 

Also,  Kenneth  C.  Danforth,  a 
former  copy  editor  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  and  a  Time 
magazine  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Saigon,  Atlanta,  Montreal  and 
Berlin,  is  now  associate  director  of 
the  news  service.  He  joined  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  staff  in  1980  as  manager  of  the 
Book  Service  and  transferred  to  the 
News  Service,  becoming  managing 
editor  in  1987. 


Gregory  W.  Griggs,  formerly 
deputy  business  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  is  now  executive  business 
editor  and  responsible  for  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  daily  sections  and  weekly 
tabloid  sections. 

Griggs  joined  the  Sentinel  last 
March  with  his  prior  posts  including 
an  eight-year  stint  as  a  business  writer 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press 
Telegram. 

Jodi  Schneider  moves  up  to 
deputy  business  editor.  She  had  been 
assistant  business  editor  and  editor  of 
Your  Money,  a  personal  finance 
weekly  tabloid  published  by  the  Sen- 


Anita  Sharpe,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Business  Chronicle,  has  been  elected 
to  a  second  one-year  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Rich  Brown,  assistant  city  editor 
at  the  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter- 
Telegram,  has  been  named  to  head 
the  Austin  bureau  of  several  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Texas,  including  the 
Reporter-T  elegram . 

Succeeding  Brown  at  Midland  is 
Allen  Howland,  previously  assis¬ 
tant  business/oil  editor.  Also  Chris 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 

Van  Wagenen,  City  Hall  reporter, 
has  the  new  post  of  special  assign¬ 
ments  writer,  and  Jane  Dees  is  reas¬ 
signed  from  the  hospital/schools  beat 
to  Van  Wagenen’s  City  Hall  beat. 

Brian  Pearson,  formerly  with  the 
Odessa  (Texas)  American,  has  been 
hired  to  fill  the  hospital/schools  beat. 
*  *  * 

Tom  Heck  has  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journall Herald 
American  and  the  Post-Standard. 

He  was  circulation  manager  for  the 
Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
for  three  years  before  moving  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  earlier  worked  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  Little  Rock,  and  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader. 


Craig  A.  Schmidt,  former  editor  of 
the  Allston-Brighton  {Mass.)  Journal, 
is  now  managing  editor  of  Worcester 
Monthly,  a  lifestyle  magazine  serving 
central  Massachusetts. 
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OBITUARIES 


Dorothy  M.  Brainerd,  82,  a 
retired  rood  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  died  recently  after  a 
long  illness. 

She  joined  the  newspaper’s  fea¬ 
tures  department  as  a  secretary  in 
1944  and  moved  to  the  writing  staff  in 
1949  and  was  appointed  food  and 
travel  editor  three  years  later.  She 
also  covered  home  furnishings  before 
retiring  in  1972. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Burgess,  51,  veteran  foreign 
correspondent,  died  in  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Jan.  23  of  a  nervous  disorder. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Sydney 
Daily  Mirror  and  the  Australian  Con¬ 
solidated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Margaret  Byrne,  60,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  died  Feb.  19. 
She  had  been  stricken  with  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  Jan.  20  while  working  at 
the  newspaper  office. 

She  joined  the  Columbus  Ledger  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter  in  1949 
after  graduation  from  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  She  moved  to 
local  television  in  1953  and  rejoined 
the  newspaper  staff  in  1956,  becoming 


society  editor  in  1961  and  then 
women’s  editor  and  fashion  editor. 

She  became  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Ledger,  now  merged  with  the 
Columbus  Enquirer,  in  1977  and 
served  as  an  editor  in  residence  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1979  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Visiting  Journalist  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Duke  University  in  1987. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  A.  Downey,  91,  retired 
national  advertising  manager  for  the 
former  Boston  Record-American, 
died  Feb.  15. 

He  began  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  career  with  the  late  Boston  Post, 
then  joined  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News  before  moving  to  the 
Record-American  in  1936. 

He  shifted  to  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  in  1943  and  returned  to  the 
Record-American  20  years  later. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Hanson,  54,  a  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  at  Newsday,  Long  Island,  died  of 
lung  cancer  March  14.  He  had  been 
admitted  to  North  Shore  University 
Hospital  in  Manhasset,  L.I.,  on  Jan. 
21  and  five  weeks  later  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Christine  Lord,  a  Newsday 
editor,  iii  a  bedside  ceremony. 

He  went  to  Newsday  in  1972  after  a 
stint  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram.  His  career  included  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  national  editor.  Money 
editor  and  Part  II  editor.  His  feature 
section  won  the  1984  Penney-Mis- 
souri  Award,  and  his  essay  “Night 
Thoughts”  examining  his  reactions  to 
the  cancer  was  named  by  The  Sunday 
Magazine  Editors  Association  as  the 
best  article  of  1987. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  F.  Kerby,  80,  a  former 
chairman  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  modern 
Wall  Street  Journal,  died  March  19  of 
lung  cancer  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

He  was  with  Dow  Jones  47  years, 
starting  as  a  reporter  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  held  every  major  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Journal 
prior  to  becoming  an  executive  officer 
of  Dow  Jones.  He  wrote  the  lead  story 
on  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Kerby  was  elected  executive  vice 
presidentof  Dow  Jones  in  1961,  presi¬ 
dent  in  1966  and  chairman  in  1972.  He 
retired  in  1978  but  continued  on  the 
board  until  1980. 

His  first  newspaper  experience  was 
as  a  police  reporter  at  the  Washington 
Daily  News  and  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Journal’s 
Washington  bureau  during  summer 
vacations  from  college.  He  joined 
United  Press  in  Washington  as  a 


reporter  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1930. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  75,  a  51-year 
employee  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune,  died  Feb.  26. 

He  began  his  career  in  1930  while  a 
senior  in  high  school,  served  as  sports 
editor  and  worked  his  way  through 
the  ranks  to  become  managing  editor. 
He  held  that  post  from  1943  to  1981. 
The  past  three  years  he  was  senior 
editor. 

:|C  *  * 

Myron  Schecter,  83,  a  former 
basketball  star,  sports  reporter  and 
real  estate  agent,  died  Feb.  20  of 
cancer  while  visiting  in  North  Miami. 

After  graduating  with  an  account¬ 
ing  degree  from  City  College  of 
Detroit,  now  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  scored  a  then-record 
200  points  in  one  season,  he  worked  in 
professional  basketball  and  then  in 
business  before  joining  the  Detroit 
Times. 

When  the  Times  was  purchased  by 
the  Detroit  News  in  1960,  Schecter 
went  into  real  estate.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Wayne  State  University  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1980  and  the  Michigan  Jew¬ 
ish  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in  1987. 

♦  *  * 

John  P.  Scripps,  76,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  division  of  the 
Scripps  Howard  media  group  and  a 
Scripps  Howard  director,  died  March 
15  at  the  Scripps  Clinic  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  of  heart  failure. 

Born  into  a  family  whose  journalist 
traditions  spanned  numerous  genera¬ 
tions,  Scripps  was  orphaned  at  an 
early  age  and  grew  up  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  support  of  his  two  grand¬ 
fathers,  E.W.  Scripps  and  Col.  Milton 
A.  McRae,  founder  and  general  man¬ 
ager  respectively  of  the  Scripps 
McRae  League. 

In  1928,  Scripps,  then  16  years  old, 
invested  funds  from  his  inheritance  in 
a  daily,  the  Ventura  County  Star. 
When  McRae  died  two  years  later, 
Scripps  left  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  to  take  over  full-time 
management  of  his  small  company. 

In  the  ensuing  five  decades  he  led 
the  company  to  its  present  seven  dai¬ 
lies  and  two  weeklies  in  California 
and  Washington  state.  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  paper  is  the  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press. 

In  1986,  with  his  cousins  Charles, 
Ted,  and  Robert  Scripps,  he  headed  a 
merger  of  JPSN  with  Scripps  How¬ 
ard,  the  media  firm  founded  by  his 
grandfather.  He  remained  active  in 
the  company  until  his  death. 
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New!  Fresh! 
Funny! 


Cosmetics  Are  Out^ 
Barbara  Bush  Is  In 

On  a  leisurely  Sunday  afternoon,  I  read 
cosmetics  ads  as  great  literature. 

What  I  love  about  cosmetics  companies  is 
their  refreshing  automatic  assumption  that 
YOU  think  they’re  lying  to  you.  This  is  why 
the  most  popular  word  to  ever  appear  in  cos¬ 
metics  ads  (and  once  I  point  this  out  to  you, 
you  too  will  be  doomed  to  suddenly  see  it 
everywhere)  is  the  word  “actually.” 

As  in:  “‘Actually 
makes  fine  crow’s  feet 
lines  disappear.” 

“Actually  reju¬ 
venates  tired,  dry, 
thirsty,  hungry, 
dusty,  Ustless  cells.” 

“Actually  turns 
back  the  clock  to  a 
fresher,  younger, 
more- vibrant  you; 
before  the  stress  of 
life  turned  you  into 
such  a  hag.” 

“Actually  ( in 
many  proven  cases) 
makes  your  husband  stop  making  those  lame 
excuses  about  staying  late  ‘working’  at  the 
office  with  his  unmarried  secretary,  Bambi.” 

The  rule  of  thumb  is,  (a)  the  greater  amount 
of  magazine  space  the  ad  takes  up,  (b)  the 
more  French  words  are  used  to  describe  the 
product,  (c)  the  more  wistful  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph  of  Isabella  Rosselhni,  then 
the  more  you  can  depend  on  the  word 
“actually”  to  appear  prominently  in  the  text. 

Which  is  interesting — when  you  think 
about  how  rarely  you  ever  find  this  word  in 
other  forms  of  advertising.  You  never  see  the 
lines,  “Delta  Airlines  ACTUALLY  ARRIVES 
in  Chicago  seven  times  a  day.” 

“Believing”  what  you  read  in  cosmetics 
ads  is  like  believing  those  stories  that  get 
passed  around  every  so  often  that  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  is  clearly  visible  from  the  moon. 
You  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Then,  one  awful 
day,  your  life  depends  on  it. 

The  watershed  in  a  woman’s  life  is  the  day 
she  gets  in  her  car  and  exchanges  hard-earned 
U.S.  currency  for  “Creme  de  Actually.” 

The  fact  is,  most  of  us  actually  go  out  in 


the  sun  (“I  hear  it  contains  vitamins”),  are 
actually  heir  to  hereditary  tissue-breakdown, 
actually  worry  too  much,  and  actually  ingest 
too  much  caffeine,  weird  food-dye  and  Doritos. 
I  don’t  think  that  we  will  ever  entirely  get 
used  to  the  idea  that  none  of  these  things  can 
be  UN-done;  that  you  can’t  just  re-wind  the 
VCR  of  your  fife  back  to  the  early  scenes. 

The  woman  of  the  prides  herself  in 
not  exactly  believing  in  “beauty  miracles.” 
But  she  does  believe  in  a  roll-up-your-sleeves 
kind  of  approach  to  beauty  miracles.  The  gist 
of  most  of  the  recent  ads  is  that  my  skin’s 
primary  problems  involve,  largely,  slothful¬ 
ness:  that  there  are  miniature  “work  crews” 
buried  in  my  epidermis  who  currently  are 
lying  around  smoking  cigarettes,  and  that  I 
can  turn  my  skin  into  a  lean,  mean  moisture 
machine,  if  I  can  get  the  right  chemicals  to 
go  down  in  there  and  crack  the  whip  on  them. 

When  you  are  in  your  teens  and  twenties, 
cosmetics  are  pla)rthings  you  cart  home  in 
tubes,  dabble  with  and  toss  away— or  feed  to 
your  d(^,  on  a  whim. 

In  your  teens  and  twenties,  you  have  es¬ 
sentially  two  faces:  your  unmade-up  free,  and 
your  “party  free,”  both  of  them  equally  “valid.” 

But  gradually,  if  you  wear  your  party  face 
too  often,  your  unmade-up  fiice  starts  to  sort 
of . . .  disappear.  You  have  to  be  a  woman  to 
understand  how  this  works. 

One  day  you  take  off  your  makeup  and  look 
in  the  mirror  and  say,  “where  the  heck  is  my 
face?”  It  kind  of— who  knows?— left  town. 

What’s  going  to  be  interesting  is  whether 
this  new  idea  catches  on:  that  youth  is  out, 
and  that  the  “mature,”  “wise,”  “unadorned” 
face  is  suddenly  in.  It’s  one  of  these  ideas 
which  is  now  enchanting  and  captivating  the 
press,  via  the  “stand”  that  Barbara  Bush  is 
taking.  (Indeterminate  age:  “Just  say  yes.”) 

It  makes  sense.  It’s  fair.  It’s  humane.  It’s 
sensible.  They  said  all  those  things  about  the 
metric  system  a  few  years  ago,  which  of  course 
has  tak'  a  America  completely  by  storm. 

And  this  year’s  Sports  Illustrated  swimsuit 
issue  has  sold  more  copies  than  ever  in  history. 

Actually. 

G  1989,  Wathington  Post  Writer*  Groap 

For  8am|de8,  rates  and  availability,  write 
Washington  Post  Writers  Croup,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C,  20071,  or  phone  collect  (202) 
334-5042. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


R.l.  court  upholds 
defamation  verdict 

The  Rhode  Island  state  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a  $302,000  defama¬ 
tion  verdict  against  the  Evening 
Times  of  Pawtucket  for  a  story  that 
implied  the  president  of  the  local 
YMCA,  Dr.  Paul  J.M.  Healey,  failed 
to  help  a  dying  man. 

The  court  said  Edward  Gaulin,  a 
former  Evening  Times  reporter, 
wrote  the  offending  story  without 
revealing  that  he  helped  administer 
cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation  to 
Gerald  Lampinski  and  knew  Lam- 
pinski  had  received  prompt  medical 
attention  after  he  collapsed  outside 
the  YMCA  in  June  1980. 

“The  ‘defamation’  at  issue  here 
really  consists  of  what  was  left 
unprinted  as  well  as  what  was  actually 
printed,”  Justice  Donald  F.  Shea 
wrote  in  the  court’s  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion. 

A  spokesman  for  the  newspaper 
declined  to  comment. 

The  suit  concerned  the  Evening 
Times’  coverage  of  an  incident  that 
began  when  Healey  ordered  Lam¬ 
pinski  to  leave  a  closed  board  meeting 
and  Lampinski,  after  joining  a  demon¬ 
stration  outside  the  building,  col¬ 
lapsed  from  a  heart  attack. 

Gaulin  and  others  administered 
CPR  to  Lampinski  until  an  ambulance 
arrived  five  or  10  minutes  later.  Lam¬ 
pinski  died  later  that  evening  at  a  hos¬ 
pital. 

In  a  follow-up  story,  Gaulin  quoted 
Lampinski’s  son  John,  who  criti¬ 
cized  Healey  for  apparently  not  help¬ 
ing  when  he  heard  Lampinski  had 
collapsed.  John  Lampinski  had  not 
been  present  and  said  his  accusation 
against  Healey  was  based  on  what  he 
had  heard  and  read  about  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

The  justices  rejected  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  contention  that  Healey  was  a 
public  figure,  saying  the  defamatory 
material  in  the  story  did  not  relate  to 
his  duties  as  YMCA  president. 

—  AP 

Reporter  fined  for 
asking  judge  why 
hearing  was  closed 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
reporter  Melody  Perkins  was  fined 
$300  for  contempt  by  state  District 
Judge  John  McCarvel,  who  called  her 
“insolent”  for  asking  why  he  closed  a 


court  hearing  to  the  public. 

McCarvel  acknowledged  that  Per¬ 
kins  was  acting  Feb.  14  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  an  editor  and  the  newspaper’s 
lawyer,  but  he  said  that  was  no 
excuse. 

“What  you  were  told  to  do  was 
contrary  to  the  order  of  this  court,” 
McCarvel  said. 

Later,  March  3,  Tribune  lawyer 
Mike  Meloy  asked  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  to  review  McCarvel’s 
finding  against  Perkins,  arguing  the 
actions  “exceed  his  jurisdiction  as  a 
district  court  judge”  and  violate  sev¬ 
eral  constitutional  provisions. 

The  closed  hearing  concluded  with 
McCarvel  ordering  convicted  cocaine 
dealer  James  Joseph  Smith  back  to 
prison  for  violating  conditions  of  a 
suspended  sentence. 

In  a  20-minute  hearing,  Perkins  tes¬ 
tified  that  she  planned  to  cover  a  civil 
case  in  McCarvel’s  court  that  day, 
when  she  stumbled  over  the  revoca¬ 
tion  hearing. 

At  that  point,  McCarvel  asked  her 
to  leave,  and  she  did,  Perkins  said. 

She  said  she  contacted  her  supervi¬ 
sor,  city  editor  Thomas  Kotynski, 
who  advised  her  by  telephone  to  go 
back  into  the  courtroom  and  politely 
challenge  the  closed  meeting. 

Perkins  said  she  returned  to 
McCarvel’s  courtroom  and  registered 
her  protest,  asking  that  the  matter  be 
delayed  until  the  Tribune’s  lawyer 
could  be  consulted. 

Perkins  conceded  that  going  back 
into  the  courtroom  violated 
McCarvel’s  initial  order  to  leave. 
McCarvel  termed  her  actions  “inso¬ 
lent  behavior  toward  the  judge”  and 
ones  that  interrupted  “the  due  course 
of  this  judicial  proceeding.” 

Meloy  said  he  did  not  know  “any 
other  way”  for  the  reporter  to  object. 

—  AP 

Clerk  charged  with 
killing  reporter 
may  get  new  triai 

The  murder  trial  of  a  former  drug¬ 
store  clerk  charged  with  strangling  24- 
year-old  Journal  Inquirer  reporter 
Kara  Laczynski  ended  in  a  mistrial. 

Joseph  L.  Lomax,  22,  was  tried  in 
Hartford  Superior  Court  on  the 
charge  of  killing  the  young  reporter 
from  the  Manchester,  Conn. -based 
newspaper. 

The  jury  was  deadlocked,  with  two 
jurors  finding  Lomax  not  guilty, 
despite  the  urging  of  Judge  Thomas 


H.  Corrigan  for  them  to  consider  the 
majority  guilty  view. 

Connecticut  State  Attorney  John 

M.  Bailey  said  that  Lomax  will  be 
tried  again,  probably  in  the  fall. 

N. Y.  judge  orders 
some  records  from 
leak  probe  opened 

A  New  York  judge  has  ordered  the 
state  to  make  public  some  records 
from  his  investigation  into  a  leak  of 
material  from  the  grand  jury  in  the 
Tawana  Brawley  case. 

Ruling  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  in  a  suit  brought  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Justice 
Irma  Santaella  ordered  state  Special 
Prosecutor  Charles  K.  Hynes  to 
release  transcripts  of  testimony  by 
the  staff  of  state  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams. 

The  testimony  was  taken  during  a 
probe  into  how  the  New  York  Times 
obtained  the  grand  jury’s  summaries 
and  published  a  story  quoting  them 
more  than  a  week  before  the  panel 
concluded  that  Brawley,  a  black 
teen-ager  from  Wappingers  Falls, 
had  made  up  her  tale  of  abduction 
and  assault  by  a  group  of  white  men. 

“The  apparent  misfeasance  of  sev¬ 
eral  public  officers  [in  leaking  the 
grand  jury  information]  remains 
shrouded  in  veils  of  secrecy,”  San¬ 
taella  said.  “The  public  is  entitled  to 
credible  information  which  either  dis¬ 
proves  or  substantiates  the  existence 
of  misconduct  rather  than  rumors 
twisted  with  half-truths  laced  [with] 
lies.” 

Hynes,  who  said  he  would  appeal 
the  ruling,  had  argued  that  disclosing 
the  testimony  would  have  a  “chilling 
effect”  on  law-enforcement  cases. 

Santaella  ordered  Hynes  to  turn 
over  the  material  by  March  20  —  first 
removing  the  names  of  Abrams’  staff¬ 
ers  and  any  grand  jury  material  con¬ 
tained  in  their  testimony. 

The  judge  denied  the  News’ 
request  for  official  correspondence 
related  to  the  investigation. 

On  Jan.  10,  Hynes  ended  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  leak,  saying  he  had 
insufficient  evidence  for  a  criminal 
case. 

Times  reporters  declined  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  investigation,  citing  the 
state’s  Shield  Law,  which  protects 
journalists  from  revealing  confiden¬ 
tial  sources. 

—  AP 
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'Em  A  wane  Up  can. 


Reach  out  and  grab  the  largest  and  most 
affluent  audience  in  business.  Open  the 
eyes  of  nearly  two  million  decision-makers 
earning  S146,300  per  household.  Shake 
the  cornflakes  of  more  top  managers  with 
personal  incomes  of  S50,000-plus  than  the 
next  three  business  books  combined.  Make 
their  day.  Make  an  impression.  Make  it 
happen  in  the  only  publication  that  gets 
seen,  heard  and  used  every  morning  by  the 
20  mega-ton  movers.  Todays  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  works.  Every  business  day. 


It  works. 
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A 


The  Clustering  of  Car  Buyers 

By  Paul  Martin 


In  The  Clustering  of  America,  published  last  fall,  the 
author,  Michael  J.  Weiss,  looks  at  our  country  not  as  50 
states,  but  as  40  demographically  similar  neighborhood 
types  referred  to  as  clusters.  Every  neighborhood  belongs 
to  one  of  these  clusters  which  range  from  Blue  Blood 
Estates  (found  in  the  wealthiest  suburbs)  to  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  (the  inner-city  ghettos).  Within  each  cluster,  resi¬ 
dents  tend  to  lead  similar  lives,  driving  the  same  kinds  of 
cars  to  the  same  kinds  of  jobs. 

Accordingly,  we  asked  Claritas,  the  company  that  pio¬ 
neered  geo-demographic  marketing  based  on  U.S.  Census 
data,  to  prepare  a  special  analysis  of  car  buyers. 

Table  I  (See  Tables  I-IV  on  P.  2A  &  3A)  is  a  summary  of 
total  U.S.  car  buying,  Model  Year  ’87,  domestic,  Japanese 
and  European,  arranged  into  seven  groups  of  the  40  neigh¬ 
borhood  clusters.  Within  these  seven  groups,  which  are 
listed  in  descending  degrees  of  affluence,  the  clusters  tend 
to  be  somewhat  similar  in  life  style. 

Table  I  shows  the  percentage  composition  and  indices 
of  new  car  registrations,  domestic,  Japanese  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  model  year  ‘87  —  the  latest  data  available  from  R. 
L.  Polk. 

The  key  criterion  for  target  marketing  purposes  is  the 
index,  a  measure  of  the  relative  per-household  buying  rate 
for  each  of  the  seven  neighborhood  life  style  groups.  For 
example,  the  index  of  144  for  Affluent  Suburban  Families, 
Target  CJroup  1  in  Table  I,  indicates  that  the  average 
household  in  those  neighborhoods  is  44%  more  likely  than 
the  average  household  in  the  U.S.  to  have  registered  a 
domestic  new  car  in  1987. 

The  same  target  group  shows  strong  preferences  for 
Japanese  and  European  new  cars,  with  buying  rates  of 
89%  and  126%  respectively  above  the  U.S.  average. 

Also,  according  to  Table  I,  the  Upper-Middle  Blue 
Collar  Families,  Target  Group  3,  bought  foreign  cars  in  a 
much  different  pattern  from  the  families  in  Target  Group  1 . 
Its  index  for  domestic  new  cars  is  124,  not  too  far  off  from 
Group  I’s  index  of  144.  But  for  Japanese  and  European  car 
purchases,  the  respective  indices  fall  off  sharply  to  88  and 
71,  well  under  a  half  and  a  third  of  the  corresponding 
indices  for  Target  Group  1 .  This  may  be  in  part  because  of 
the  strong  identification  Blue  Collar  Families  feel  with 
domestic  industry. 

Do  these  national  comparisons  have  applications  to 
specific  markets?  Now  that  we  know  Target  Group  market 
behavior  nationally,  can  we  assume  that  these  same  pat¬ 
terns  of  differences  appear  in  regional  and  in  local  mark¬ 
ets? 

Although  regions  vary  dramatically  in  their  cluster  com¬ 
position,  the  relative  behavior  of  the  neighborhood  types 
within  any  piece  of  the  country  is  remarkably  similar  to 
their  U.S.  behavior  overall. 

Tables  II  and  III  show  typical  regional  comparisons  in 
which  the  actual  market  behavior  of  the  seven  groups  is 


This  automotive  advertising  section  was  written  and 
edited  by  Paul  Martin.  He  combined  a  special  section  for 
E&P  in  February  1986  on  the  use  of  computers  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Martin  writes  the  Windsor  Report  a  newsletter  on 
computer  applications  to  media  research.  From  1970  to 
1980  he  was  the  promotion  manager  of  the  New  YorkDaily 
News. 


compared  to  the  behavior  of  those  groups  as  projected  by 
their  behavior  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  the  indices  for  all  seven  groups  in  Table  I, 
registrations  for  domestic  new  cars,  are  quite  similar  to  the 
indices  in  Table  II,  column  1  and  also  column  2.  Table  II  is 
for  the  East  North  Central  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  unusually  strong  areas  for 
domestic  cars. 

Likewise  the  indices  of  projected  domestic  new  car 
registrations  for  the  Pacific  states.  Table  III,  column  2,  are 
strikingly  similar  to  the  indices  in  Table  I,  column  1,  the 
country  as  a  whole,  even  though  these  states  are,  in 
general,  poor  domestic  car-buying  areas. 

These  index  correlations  occur  even  though,  in  some 
instances,  the  size  of  a  target  group  and  its  base  percentage 
composition  may  vary  considerably.  For  example.  Target 
Group  3,  table  II,  East  North  Central,  is  39.38%  base 
composition  compared  to  that  same  target  group  in  the 
Pacific  states,  14.39%  as  shown  on  Table  III.  Yet  the 
projected  domestic  indices  for  both  groups  are  1 14  and 
127,  not  that  far  apart. 

Although  target  group  composition  varies  considerably 
between  regions,  local  differences  can  be  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

For  example,  in  Table  IV,  the  three  Virginia  counties 
close  to  Washington,  D.C.  the  top  two  target  groups  of 
Fairfax  County,  make  up  for  more  than  90%  of  its  house¬ 
holds,  compared  to  29%  for  the  top  two  target  groups  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  18.09%  and  11.26%,  Table  I. 

The  behavior  that  we  see  in  Fairfax  County  is  very 
different  from  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  but  that  behavior  is 
going  to  be  in  keeping  with  what  could  be  predicted  by 
knowing  the  PRIZM  (Potential  Ratings  Index  for  Zip 
Markets)  composition  of  the  market.  We  know  how  these 
top  two  target  groups  behave  nationwide,  and  therefore 
we  expect  to  see  that  kind  of  behavior  predominantly  in 
Fairfax  County. 

A  separate  summary  demographic  report  of  these  three 
counties,  prepared  by  Claritas  and  which  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  reproduce  in  detail,  shows  that  Fairfax 
County,  with  slightly  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
households  in  Arlington  County,  has  more  than  six  times 
the  number  of  households  with  two  or  more  cars.  Thus, 
Fairfax  County  is  an  outstanding  market  for  automobiles. 
The  predominance  of  the  two  affluent  target  groups  is  the 
key  to  the  way  the  market  lines  up. 

There  are  many  other  life-style  indices  that  profile  the 
seven  target  groups.  They  are  not  reproduced  here 
because  of  space  limitations,  but  one  that  is  particularly 
interesting  to  media  planners  is  “Read  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness  Section”.  The  index  for  Target  Group  I  is  160,  for 
Target  Group  3,  only  93. 

These  indices  which  indicate  the  way  media  are  exposed 
to  various  target  groups  can  be  useful  guideposts  for 
allocating  advertising  pressure,  based  on  the  product  and 
audience  appeal  of  different  parts  of  the  newspaper.  For 
instance,  for  certain  cars,  the  dealer  may  not  want  to  place 
100%  of  his  newspaper  advertising  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  Yet,  with  more  analytical  use  of  the  medium,  he  can 
get  a  targeted  message  to  a  corresponding  target  group. 
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Table  I 


TOTAL  DOMESTIC  NEW  CARS:  MY87 
TOTAL  JAPANESE  NEW  CARS:  MY87 
TOTAL  EUROPEAN  NEW  CARS:  MY87 
Summary  by  Zip  Cluster  Target  Groups 
Auto  Target  Groups 
(Ranked  in  Numerical  Sequence) 


Domestic  Japanese  European 


Target 

Grpup_Nickna|T)e 

%Cgmp 

Indm 

%Comp 

Index 

%Comp 

Index 

1 

Affluent  Suburban  Families 

18.09 

144 

23.78 

189 

28.44 

226 

2 

Affluent  Urban  Fringe  CpIs&SngIs 

11.26 

111 

17.12 

169 

22.06 

218 

3 

Upper-middle  Blue  Collar  Families 

24.85 

124 

17.59 

88 

14.21 

71 

4 

Upper-  to  Mid-scale  prban  Singles 

8.19 

79 

11.27 

109 

10.64 

103 

5 

Mid-scale  Towns 

17.31 

90 

16.22 

85 

13.03 

68 

6 

Mid-  to  Downscale  Rural  Areas 

13.58 

85 

6.50 

41 

4.75 

30 

7 

Downscale  Urban  Areas 

6.71 

57 

7.52 

64 

6.86 

58 

(Total  Registration  (5.33)  (1.99)  (.542) 

Count  in  Millions) 

Copyright  1989,  Oaritas  Corporation 


Table  II 


ACTUAL  DOMESTIC  NEW  CARS:  MY87  (EN  CEN) 

vs. 

PROJECTED  DOMESTIC:MY  87  (EN  CEN) 

Base  -  EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION  ZIP  LEVEL  HH  TOTAL  1988 


Summary  by  Zip  Cluster  Target  Groups 
Auto  Target  Groups 
(Ranked  in  Numerical  Sequence) 


EastNgrth 

CentralJHHs  Actuaj  Projected 


Target 

GrpupNicknanie 

%Comp 

HComp 

Lndm 

%Comp 

Index 

1 

Affluent  Suburban  Families 

11.73 

18.24 

156 

15.72 

134 

2 

Affluent  Urban  Fringe  CpIs&SngIs 

6.80 

8.51 

125 

7.02 

103 

3 

Upper-middle  Blue  Collar  Families 

39.38 

41.68 

106 

44.95 

114 

4 

Upper-  to  Mid-scale  Urban  Singles 

8.53 

7.44 

87 

6.93 

81 

5 

Mid-scale  Towns 

10.45 

8.35 

80 

8.70 

83 

6 

Mid-  to  IDownscale  Rural  Areas 

11.99 

9.87 

82 

10.29 

86 

7 

Downscale  Urban  Areas 

11.13 

5.89 

53 

6.40 

58 

(Total  Registration  (1.22)  (.988) 

Count  in  Millions) 

Copyright  1989,  Claritas  Corporation 


ACTUAL  DOMESTIC  NEW  CARS:  MY87  (PACIFIC) 

Table  III  PROJECTED  DOMESTIC  NEW  CARS:  MY87  (PACIFIC) 

Base  -  PACIFIC  REGION  ZIP  LEVEL  HH  TOTAL  1988 

Summary  by  Zip  Cluster  Target  Groups 
Auto  Target  Groups 
(Ranked  in  Numerical  Sequence) 


Target 

Group  Nickname 

Pacific  HHs 

%Comp 

Actual 

%  Comp  Index 

Projected 

%Comp  Indm 

1 

Affluent  Suburban  Families 

14.50 

19.42 

134 

21.18 

146 

2 

Affluent  Urban  Fringe  CpIs&SngIs 

18.69 

20.79 

111 

20.19 

108 

3 

Upper-middle  Blue  Collar  Families 

14.39 

16.06 

112 

18.33 

127 

4 

Upper-  to  Mid-scale  Urban  Singles 

16.34 

14.37 

88 

12.51 

77 

5 

Mid-scale  Towns 

19.67 

18.19 

92 

17.32 

88 

6 

Mid-  to  Downscale  Rural  Areas 

5.72 

4.48 

78 

4.76 

83 

7 

Downscale  Urban  Areas 

10.69 

6.68 

62 

5.70 

53 

(Total  Registration  .  (.446)  (.773) 

Count  in  Millions) 

Copyright  1989,  Claritas  Corporation 
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Table  IV 

ARUNGTON  COUNTY  -  1988  HHs 

FAIRFAX  COUNTY  -  1988  HHs 

PRINCE  WILUAM  COUNTY  -  1988  HHs 

Base  -  U.S.  1988  TRACT  HOUSEHOLDS 
Summary  by  TRACT  Cluster  Target  Groups 

Auto  Target  Groups 
(Ranked  in  Numerical  Sequence) 

Target 

Group  Nickname 

y,S._HHs 

%Cgmp 

Arlington 

County 

CgurS  %Conio 

Fairfax 

County 

Count  %Cofnp 

Prince  William  ! 

Q^nty 

Cqyril  %Cpnip 

1 

Affluent  Suburban  Families 

11.63 

4,695 

5.80 

171,963 

62.35 

33,621 

55.96 

Affluent  Urban  Fringe  CpIs&SngIs 

10.41 

38,475 

47.51 

77,075 

27.95 

2,990 

4.98 

3 

Upper-middle  Blue  Collar  Families 

18.54 

0 

0.00 

4,140 

1.50 

18,424 

30.67 

4 

Upper-  to  Mid-scale  Urban  Singles 

10.10 

29,509 

36.44 

15,042 

5.45 

1,673 

2.78 

5. 

Mid-scale  Towns 

19.79 

0 

0.00 

3,185 

1.15 

3,019 

5.03 

6 

Mid-  to  Downscale  Rural  Areas 

14.55 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

7 

Downscale  Urban  Areas 

15.00 

8,304 

10.25 

4,393 

1.59 

349 

0.58 

TOTAL 

Copyright  1989,  Oaritas  Corporation 

80,983 

275,798 

60,076 

m  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987 

NEWSPAPER  EXPENDITURES  FOR  NEW  PASSENGER  CAR  ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPER  EXPENDITURES  FOR  NEW  PASSENGER  CARS  LOCAL  DEALER  ADVERTISING 


Above  is  a  special  compilation  prepared  by  Media  Records 
in  cooperation  with  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  (The 
latter's  figures  are  investments  in  newspapers  not  measured 
by  Media  Records).  Dollar  expenditures  for  new  passenger 
car  advertising  are  shown  for  the  years  ‘78  through  ‘87.  The 
solid  bars  show  advertising  expenditures  by  local  dealers  for 
the  same  years.  The  tinted  bars  show  advertising  placed  by 


manufacturers,  dealer  associations  and  dealers.  The  figures 
under  each  bar  show  the  percentage  of  each  year's  expend¬ 
iture  to  the  total  for  the  ten  year  period.  Ten  year  totals;  loc¬ 
al  dealers,  $2,334,329,000.  Total  for  all  sources; 
$3,959,109,000.  Figures  for  1988  were  not  available  at 
press  time. 
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THE  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  OF  THE  ’90’s 


As  seen  by  syndicated  and  local  representative  automotive 
writers  for  newspapers 


WILLIAM  ALLEN: 

CARS  TODAY,  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWS  SERVICE 

Some  cars  carry  as  many  as  30  microcompressors  which 
is  enough  to  tax  the  vehicle’s  electrical  system. 

A  more  sane  approach  sees  autos  capable  of  speeds  far 
too  fast,  equipped  with  gimmicks  far  too  many,  costing 
far  too  much. 

Two  new  cars,  the  ’89  Ford  Probe  and  the  ’90  Plymouth 
Laser,  are  products  of  joint  American/Japanese  ventures, 
a  very  significant  trend. 

Look  for  still  more  different  kinds  of  vehicles  from  joint 
ventures  and  world-wide  conglomerations.  The  new  Pon¬ 
tiac  Le  Mans  was  designed  in  Germany  and  built  in  Korea. 
Mercury  is  slated  to  bring  out  a  car  designed  in  Italy,  built 
in  Australia  principally  of  Japanese  parts  for  the  American 
Market. 

It  will  be  more  important  than  ever  to  be  informed. 
Today’s  motor  vehicles  are  so  technologically  advanced 
that  Americans  are  reading  their  owner’s  manuals  for  the 
first  time  in  years. 


T  R  DOWELL* 

AUTOMOTIVE  WRITER,  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 

A  lot  of  young  people  here  average  five  kids  per  family 
and  that’s  down  from  about  seven. 

The  Plymouth  Voyager  has  gone  great  guns  in  this  area. 
They  started  to  pop  up  and  now  they’re  all  over  the  place. 
It’s  price. 

Small  cars  make  up  37%  of  the  market.  Youngsters  start 
out  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  stay  there  a  year  and 
a  half.  Then  they’re  sent  out  ot  proseletyze  for  18  months. 
Then  they  come  back  to  BYU  and  by  the  time  they’re  23, 
they’re  married.  We  have  large  families  all  through  the 
state.  It’s  not  unusual  to  have  10  kids  in  a  family. 

Trucks  are  very  big  in  Utah. 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1988,  new  car  sales  in  the  state 
were  down  by  7.9%  compared  to  the  same  period,  1987. 
Overall  vehicles  sales,  new  cars  and  trucks  combined, 
were  down  by  4%.  Truck  sales  grew  by  3.8% 

Today’s  truck  rides  as  well  as  any  luxury  car  rode  in  the 
50’s.  Toyota  has  just  redesigned  their  truck  line  to  make 
the  interior  more  car-like.  The  dash  looks  like  the  dash  of  a 
Toyota  car. 

When  you  look  at  a  truck  that’s  $16,000-$  18,000  or  a  car 
for  the  same  price,  a  lot  of  people  will  opt  for  the  truck 
because  for  the  dollar  you  get  more  out  of  it. 

More  and  more  people  are  customizing  light  trucks  and 
doing  it  themselves.  Some  of  them  want  to  save  money. 
Others  prefer  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
they’ve  done  the  job  right  themselves.  Others  do  it 
because  it’s  fun.  Spending  an  afternoon  making  a  truck 
look  and  run  better  is  an  enjoyable  pastime. 

The  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturer  Association 
(SEMA)  had  its  biggest  show  ever  in  Las  Vegas  last  fall. 


PETER  D  DuPRE  * 

AUTOMOTIVE  COLUMNIST  FOR  COPLEY 

In  the  Pacfic  Northwest  we  have  a  good  regional  market 
in  some  luxury  vehicles.  We  do  really  well  with  the  utility  4 
by  4’s.  The  Jeep  Cherokee,  especially  the  limited  model, 
is  selling  quite  well. 

Where  I  see  the  real  growth  is  in  light  trucks.  Utility 
vehicles  and  pickup  trucks  is  where  it’s  at.  Even  European 
car  companies  are  losing  sales  to  truck  buyers. 

Trucks  are  becoming  more  and  more  car-like.  They’re 
becoming  the  cars  of  the  ’90’ s.  In  the  1960’s  one  out  of  ten 
automotive  sales  was  a  light  truck.  Now  it’s  one  out  of 
three.  Industry  experts  predict  thay  by  the  year  2000  one 
out  of  two  vehicles  will  be  a  truck.  The  number  one  selling 
vehicle  in  the  United  States  is  the  Ford  pickup  truck. 

Cars  are  headed  toward  trucks.  It’s  because  trucks  have 
gotten  more  comfortable.  If  you  arrive  at  your  country 
club  in  a  Ford  150  pickup  truck,  nobody  bats  an  eye. 

AL  HAAS: 

AUTOMOTIVE  WRITER,  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

Mini-vans  are  terribly  uneconomical  but  their  sales  are 
booming.  People  want  them.  There’s  been  a  huge  cross¬ 
over  from  cars  to  trucks.  A  lot  of  people  who  drove  cars 
are  now  driving  pick-ups  or  mini-vans. 

For  younger  people  they  have  become  the  hot  rods  and 
custom  cars  of  the  ’50’s  and  ’60’s. 

A  whole  industry  has  sprung  up  making  accessories  for 
pick-ups  —  a  lot  of  people  are  “on”  light  bars,  roll 
bars  and  running  boards.  In  effect,  the  pick-up  truck 
has  become  the  custom  car  of  the  ’50’s. 

ROBERT  F.  WRIGHT: 

WRITES,  RESEARCHES  AND  TESTS  CARS  FOR 
HIS  SYNDICATED  AUTOMOTIVE  FEATURE 

I  see  a  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  non-tradi- 
tional  models  offered,  a  wider  variety  of  RV-style  pieces 
such  as  off-road  convertibles,  for  example,  and  the  rebirth 
of  the  ~':e  British-style  open  sports  car. 

An  fc4u‘ly  peaking  out,  followed  by  a  gradual  decrease  of 
pick  up  trucks  sold. 

By  the  end  of  the  ‘90s  the  total  number  of  automakers 
will  be  below  that  of  today  —  but  they  will  be  producing 
on  average,  a  wider  variety  of  vehicles. 

All  wheel  drives  will  become  more  popular  in  the  snow- 
belt. 

Active  four-wheel  steering  (as  now  exemplified  by 
Honda  and  Mazda)  will  disappear,  except,  possibly,  in 
specially-developed  urban  commuters  as  an  aid  to  man¬ 
euverability. 

Six-speed  manual  transmissions  will  become  more 
popular  in  performance  cars,  while  CVT’s  —  Continously 
Variable  Transmissions  —  become  more  popular  in  com¬ 
muter  cars  with  automatics. 

Anti-lock  breaks  will  become  standard  on  all  but  the 
least  expensive  cars. 

Relatively  small  six-  and  eight-cylinder  engines  will 
filter  down  to  lower  mid-priced  cars,  and  engines  with 
only  two  valves  per  cylinder  will  become  rare. 

( Continued  on  page  6 A ) 
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As  the  Past  President 
of  NAD  A  Sees  It: 

Television  is  too  expensive  for  me.  Ninety 
percent  of  my  advertising  doiiars  are 
spent  in  newspapers 


Jimmy  C.  Payton,  immediate  past  president  of  the  National  Automotive 
Dealers  Association  (NADA,  nearly  20,000  new  car  and  truck  dealers, 
holding  more  than  41 ,000  franchises),  is  a  Ford  dealer  in  Grapevine,  Texas,  a 
community  near  Dallas.  He  has  been  a  Ford  dealer  for  22  of  his  40  years  in  the 
automobile  business  and  has  also  handled  an  import  for  the  last  three  years. 

Here  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

As  a  Ford  dealer  I’ve  been  part  of  an  ad  group  for  many  years.  Ford  has 
developed  their  ad  groups  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  think  they  have  85%  or 
better,  maybe  even  more  than  that  of  dealer  participation.  As  far  as  dollar 
volume  is  concerned,  they  probably  have  90  to  95%. 

Some  of  the  other  manufacturers  have  tried  this  but  haven’t  been  able  to 
get  the  voluntary  participation.  Consequently  they  have  set  up  different 
procedures  whereby  their  dealers  are  mandated  to  be  a  part  of  ad  groups  and 
also  mandated  to  yield  1%  of  the  retail  price  back  into  advertising. 

As  a  Ford  dealer,  although  I’m  strongly  urged  and  encouraged  to  be  a 
participant.  I’m  not  mandated. 

I  do  have  a  vote  in  my  ad  group  to  set  the  price,  whether  it’s  ten  dollars  or  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars  per  car  that  I  want  to  put  back  into  advertis¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned  me  in  the  last  few  years  and  especially 
this  year  are  the  new  entries  into  the  marketplace  in  the  $20,000-$25,0()0  price 
range.  To  qualify  for  the  franchise  the  dealer  must  invest  three  to  five  million 
dollars. 

The  market  is  becoming  more  and  more  competitive  very  rapidly.  The 
dealer  who  makes  the  multi-million  dollar  investment  for  that  $20,000- 
$25,000  car  franchise  doesn’t  have  the  specialty  vehicle  or  the  pick-up  or  the 
coup^  to  fall  back  on.  He  doesn’t  have  any  service  department  business 
because  it’s  a  brand-new  product,  or  any  parts  business  for  the  same  reason. 
That  dealer  is  very  vulnerable. 

More  and  more  today  you’re  seeing  multi-franchises  combine  under  one 
management  group  to  economize  in  high  cost  overhead  like  computers  and 
office  staff. 

Television  is  too  expensive  for  me.  I  try  cable  from  time  to  time,  but  as  far 
as  getting  into  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  market,  you’ve  got  to  have  extremely 
high  volumne.  With  my  sale  of  1100  cars  a  year.  I’m  a  larger  than  average 
NADA  member  but  I’m  still  not  a  large  volume  dealer  compared  to  the  big 
boys.  I  can’t  afford  TV.  Ninety  percent  of  my  advertising  dollars  are  spent  in 
the  newspaper.  The  exception  to  that  is  when  I  go  to  direct  mail  or  have  a 
special  event. 

In  our  ad  group,  a  number  of  dealers  joined  together,  we  spend  60-70%  of 
our  advertising  dollar  on  television  and  the  rest  on  newspapers  and  radio. 
Very  few  of  the  dealers  can  afford  to  do  the  majority  of  their  advertising  on 
TV.  This  is  pure  guess,  but  I  would  say  10%  or  less  of  the  total  dealers  spend  a 
majority  of  their  advertising  on  TV. 

There’s  no  question  that  you  will  have  an  immediate  impact  on  TV.  But  my 
considered  opinion  is  that  if  TV  were  affordable,  you’d  have  saturation  to  the 
point  where  you  might  be  better  off  going  back  to  newspapers  anyway. 

We  have  some  TV  stations  in  our  area  (not  network  affiliates)  that  are 
already  that  way.  Not  only  is  the  mass  of  advertising  confusing  but  quality 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

I  couldn’t  afford  to  spend  $90,000  for  the  next  two  weeks  on  TV.  The  dealer 
group  can.  Then  if  I  want  to  tie  in  my  newspaper  advertising  with  that  TV,  as 
an  individual  dealer,  I  can  spend  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  and  tie  in  with 
the  group’s  television  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspaper  advertising  is  very  affordable  by  individual 
dealers.  Its  dollar  cost,  combined  with  frequency  discounts  and  its  efficient 
coverage  make  it  a  very  practical  option. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGEMENT 

Help  Your  Auto 
Dealers 

SELL  MORE  CARS! 
Provide  A  Weekly 
Auto  News  Page 
Plus 

ANNUAL  NEW  CAR 
SECTIONS 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

Stories,  Pictures, 
Spec  Tables  and 
MUCH  MUCH  MORE 
By  Wire  or  Mail  From 
the  Pages  of 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
and 

AUTOWEEK 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
740  N.  RUSH  ST. 
CHICAGO,  IL 
60611-2590 
1-800-621-6877 
312-649-5303 
Arthur  E.  Mertz  or 
Hank  Bernstein 
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The  Cars  and  Trucks  of  the  ’90’s 

(Continued  from  page  4A) 


GORDON  MARTIN; 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

The  American  cars  are  much  better,  infinitely  better 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  They’re  better  in  quality  and 
reliability.  They  were  dumping  some  awful  stuff  on  the 
market  in  the  past  and  didn’t  care  much  about  it. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  came  out  of  accounting  departments  and  not 
engineering.  In  Europe  and  Japan  they  compete  very 
much  in  design  and  styling  and  they  will  forego  profits  for  a 
few  years  to  get  back  their  share  of  the  market. 

In  America  in  the  past,  they  have  been  bean  counters. 
They  didn’t  care  what  happened  ten  years  down  the  line. 
They  wanted  to  show  a  profit,  this  year,  the  next  two 
years.... 

ARTHUR  INGOGLIA: 

EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR,  EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 
SERVICE.  RAY  HITE’S  COLUMN,  “LET’S 
TALK  ABOUT  YOUR  CAR.’’ 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  majority  of  car 
owners  today  are  interested  in  basic  information  about 
their  cars  in  news  media,  but  unfortunately  relatively  little 
is  published.  Specifically  what  they  seek  are  well  docu¬ 
mented  articles  concerning  such  subjects  as  how  to  save 
money  on  car  repairs,  special  mileage  services  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  car  manufacturers,  what  every  women 
should  know  about  her  car,  how  to  buy  a  new  or  used  car 
and  get  good  value  for  your  money,  how  to  test  drive  a  new 
or  used  car,  etc. 

The  fact  is  that  the  typical  car  owner  today  knows  very 
little  about  his  or  her  car  and  often  service  personnel  don’t 
know  much  more. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  advances  in  automotive 
engineering,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  car 
owners  today  is  who  is  capable  of  servicing  their  automo¬ 
biles,  and  what  constitutes  a  fair  price? 

ROBERT  B.  SIKORSKY: 

COLUMNIST,  NEW  YORK  TIMES  SYNDICATE 

In  a  recent  survey,  consumers  were  asked,  “What  type 
of  vehicle  do  you  see  in  your  future?”  60  per  cent 
replied,  mid-size;  30  percent  large/luxury;  suprisingly, 
only  10  per  cent  chose  small  or  economy  cars,  a  reverse  of 
a  long-standing  trend. 

Other  preferences: 

A  return  to  performance-oriented  and  sporty-looking 
family  cars  with  emphasis  on  aerodynamic  styling.  Manu¬ 
facturers  respond  to  consumer  wants  with  the  “It  doesn’t 
have  to  be  dull  to  be  a  family  car”  concept. 

As  America  turns  the  corner  into  a  new  decade  buyers 
will  be  shopping  for  the  electronic  car.  Future  cars  will 
have  300  per  cent  more  electronics  than  present  day  vehi¬ 
cles.  Active  suspensions,  anti-lock  braking  systems,  elec¬ 
tronic  power  steering,  electronic  transmission  control, 
electronic  multiplex  wiring,  navigation  and  information 
systems,  digital  dashes,  super  sound  systems  and  power 
convenience  controls  will  be  in  demand.  Thirty-nine  per 
cent  of  electronic  applications  will  involve  the  power 
train,  13%  safety  and  convenience,  23%  vehicle  controls 
and  25%  driver  information.  Electronics  now  account  for 
about  8%  of  the  total  price  of  a  new  car,  by  the  year  2000  it 
will  be  over  20%. 
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TERRY  JACKSON: 

AUTOMOTIVE  WRITER,  SACREMENTO  BEE 

California  remains  the  nation’s  hotbed  of  trendiness  in 
automobiles.  We  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  Taurus  and 
the  Thunderbird  designs  when  those  two  cars  proved  to  be 
the  best  sellers.  We’re  seeing  increased  interest  in  the  high 
dollar  luxury  cars,  the  BMW  5  and  7  series  are  selling  very 
well.  There  has  not  been  a  great  resistance  to  high  prices. 

Most  multi-car  families  have  some  sort  of  utility  vehicle 
in  them.  It’s  either  a  pick-up  truck  or  a  four  wheel  drive, 
vehicle  other  than  the  family  passenger  car.  The  two-car 
family  is  the  norm  and  the  three  and  four-car  family  is  not 
that  unusual,  particularly  here  in  California.  Even  though 
there  may  be  only  two  people  in  the  family,  husband  and 
wife,  they  may  have  three  or  four  cars.  One  of  them  may 
be  a  classic  sports  car,  the  other  might  be  a  sedan,  another 
might  be  a  pick-up  truck  or  a  Blazer  or  a  Bronco  or 
something  like  that. 

We’ve  got  a  pretty  good  mix  of  everything.  The  cars  that 
are  being  produced  today  are  much  better  than  at  any  time 
in  automotive  history  because  they  strike  a  good  balance 
between  economy,  performance,  handling  and  quality. 


VICTOR  SASSON: 

AUTOMOTIVE  WRITER,  THE  RECORD, 
HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  trend  of  the  industry  seems  to  be  toward  bigger  and 
faster  cars.  You’ll  see  a  lot  more  V-8  engines  than  you  did 
in  the  last  decade.  Honda’s  planning  a  V-10.  BMW  has  a 
12-cylinder  engine.  Mercedes  Benz  is  supposed  to  be 
bringing  out  a  12-cylinder  engine  soon. 

People  like  to  have  that  kind  of  pick-up  especially  here 
in  New  Jersey  where  most  of  the  driving  is  on  the  highway, 
turnpike  or  the  parkway.  Driving  on  the  turnpike  you  have 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  trucks. 

In  Northern  New  Jersey,  as  in  any  suburb,  station 
wagons  are  very  popular.  You  see  a  lot  of  Peugot  and 
Volvo  station  wagons.  Chrysler  is  way  ahead  of  other 
manufacturers  with  their  mini-van.  GM  and  Ford  intro¬ 
duced  9  larger  mini- van  to  compete.  Mazda  just  came  out 
with  a  new  mini-van  that  has  a  V-6  engine  in  it  as  an  option. 


DAN  JEDLICKA: 

AUTO  EDITOR,  CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES: 

COLUMNIST,  NORTH  AMERICA  SYNDICATE: 

COLUMNIST,  MOTOR  TREND  MAGAZINE 

As  cars  become  increasingly  expensive,  as  they  surely 
will,  motorists  will  look  for  the  most  value  for  the  money, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  product  itself,  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  personal  treatment  at  dealerships,  including  the  all- 
important  service  aspect. 

Good  acceleration,  fuel  economy,  handling,  spacious¬ 
ness,  all  will  be  taken  for  granted.  Even  today,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Yugo,  there  are  no  “bad”  cars 
out  there  anymore,  which  is  something  that  couldn’t  be 
said  even  a  few  years  ago.  It’s  just  too  competitive  a 
market  for  a  lousy  car  to  survive  in. 

Cars  will  become  increasingly  personalized.  Aerody¬ 
namics  will  continue  to  make  them  look  pretty  much  alike, 
so  interiors  will  be  more  distinctive. 
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WINDSOR’S  MEDIA  PLANNER 
Taken  from  Top  10  Scarborough  Markets,  1988 
Multi  Market  Target  Group  Report 

Table  I 

Target  Group: 

Own  a  Domestic  Luxury  Car 


Among 

Heavy  Newspaper  Readers  In  the  ADI  Shown  Below 


Pet.  of 

Population 

Pet.  of 

Market 

Population 

Total  of  3 

of  Target 

Total  of  3 

Comp. 

of  Market 

Markets 

Group 

Target  Groups 

(A)  to  (B) 

(A) 

(B) 

(B)  to  (A) 

1.  New  York 

3,542,575 

67.5 

418,220 

71.2 

11.8 

2.  Boston 

1,053,800 

20.1 

98,000 

16.7 

9.3 

3.  Washington,  D.C. 

651,200 

12.4 

70,900 

12.1 

10.9 

TOTAL 

5,247,575 

100.0 

587,120 

100.0 

11.2 

Source:  1988  Top  10  Scarborough  Reports 

Table  II 

Target  Group: 

Own  a  Domestic  Luxury  Car 

Among 

Light  Newspaper  Readers  In  the  ADI  Shown  Below 

Pet.  of 

Population 

Pet.  of 

Market 

Population 

Total  of  3 

of  Target 

Total  of  3 

Comp. 

of  Market 

Markets 

Group 

Target  Groups 

(A)  to  (B) 

(A) 

(B) 

(B)  to  (A) 

1.  New  York 

3,536,653 

67.5 

198,860 

73.6 

5.6 

2.  Boston 

1,053,700 

20.1 

40,800 

15.1 

3.9 

3.  Washington,  D.C. 

652,100 

12.4 

30,500 

11.3 

4.7 

TOTAL 

5,242,453 

100.0 

270,160 

100.0 

5.2 

Source:  1988  Top  10  Scarborough  Reports 


Luxury  Car  Ownership  —  Heavy  vs.Light  Newspaper  Readers 

In  this  report,  derived  from  the  Top 
10  Scarborough  Markets’  Study  1988, 
the  comparison  between  heavy  and 
light  newspaper  readers  in  New  York, 

Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
very  striking. 


Table  I:  Of  the  slightly  more  than 
3.5  million  persons  in  the  New  York 
ADI  who  are  heavy  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  418,220  (11.8%)  live  in  house¬ 
holds  which  own  domestic  luxury 
cars. 

As  Table  II  shows,  among  the  3.5 
million  persons  in  New  York  who  are 
in  the  quartile  of  lightest  newspaper 
readers,  only  198,860  (5.6%)  live  in 
households  which  own  domestic  lux¬ 
ury  cars. 

The  same  better-than-2-to-l  ratio 
obtains  for  Boston  (98,000  “heavy” 
40,800  “light”,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  70,900  “heavy”,  30,500 
“light”. 

In  this  specially  prepared  analysis, 
derived  through  Windsor  systems’ 
WINPLAN  Media  Planner,  respon¬ 
dents  in  New  York  and  Boston  were 


divided  into  quartiles  for  the  factor  of  In  the  Washington  ADI,  the  division 
heavy  vs.  light  newspaper  readership.  was  into  quintiles. 


New  York’s  Most  Complete 
Automotive  Advertisiiig  Periodical 

Buy-Lines  Press  is  the  largest  weekly  Automotive  Advertising 
Periodical  in  the  Greater  New  York  Metropolitan  area  with  the 
biggest  advertising  punch  per  page.  Our  readers  are  upscale, 
educated  and  affluent: 

•83%  are  male 

•48%  are  professionals,  managers,  or  practice  a  trade 
•64%  are  college  educated 

•Their  average  household  income  in  1988  was  *44,510 
In  short,  no  one  delivers  a  higher  quality  audience. 

Call  today  for  a  copy  of  Buy-Lines  and  our  media  kit. 

Buy-Lines  Press,  Inc. 

2465  Grand  Avenue,  Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510 
516-223-1274  •  718-347-7070  •  914-949-4292 
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Regional  or  Geographic  Marketing 

A  definition  by  an  agency  that  speciaiizes  in  it 


“Exxon  has  introduced  21  versions  of  gasoline  based  on 
geographic  differential  in  the  areas  in  which  they  sell  their 
product.  To  me  that’s  marketing  productivity.” 

That  statement  came  up  almost  the  first  thing  in  our 
interview  with  Mel  Korn,  president  and  Margaret  P. 
Dembowezyk,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Geographic 
Marketing  Group. 

Les  Rogers,  a  spokesman  for  EXXON  in  Houston, 
confirmed  that  EXXON  divides  its  market  in  the  United 
States  into  21  geographic  zones  for  the  puipose  of  making 
available  mixtures  of  gasoline  precisely  suitable  in  volatil¬ 
ity,  i.e.  start-up  capability,  to  the  climate  and  weather 
conditions  of  each  region. 

The  EXXON  strategy  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  marketing  productivity  through 
the  strategy  of  geographic  marketing.  This  growing  trend 
has  special  importance  for  newspapers. 

“Regionalized  marketing  is  not  all  that  new,  but  what  is 
emerging  as  a  stronger  and  increasingly  dominant  trend  is 
the  matching  of  life  styles  not  only  to  the  whole  gamut  of 
marketing  efforts  but  even  to  product  design,”  Korn  told 
us. 

Based  in  Philadelphia,  the  Geographic  Marketing  Group 
has  worked  with  20%  of  the  Pepsi  system  (local  bottlers) 
for  the  last  five  years.  Until  recently  GMG  was  owned  by 
Tracy-Locke.  It  is  now  independent  and  is  aggresively 
promoting  geographic  marketing  as  the  modus  operandi 
for  prospective  clients. 

“Regional  advertising  is  not  new  either,”  Korn  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  regional  marketing  is.  We  think  it’s  more 
accurate  to  call  it  geographic  rather  than  regional  because 
region  conjures  up  a  pre-set  piece  of  geography.  Geo¬ 
graphic  could  refer  to  a  single  block.  It  could  be  Hispanic 
focus,  black  focus.  It  could  be  direct  marketing.” 

“Soft  drink  brands  can  identify,”  Korn  continued, 
“key  supermarkets  that  do  a  much  bigger  job  on  diet  soft 
drinks  than  other  stores.  So  these  are  targeted  as  diet 
focus  stores.” 

“Mass  marketing  as  we  know  it  is  over.  Take  a  soft 
drink  brand  like  Mountain  Dew,  for  example.  It  may  run 
from  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  the  East  to  20-25 
percent  of  sales  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  Why?  In  the 
Carolinas  you  have  the  good  old  boys,  blue  collar,  red¬ 
necks,  and  in  the  Carolinas  that  brand  relates  to  their 
lifestyle  and  the  life  style  consistent  with  that  group.” 

Geography,  in  combination  with  life-style  culture  are 
the  golden  keys  today  for  consumer  product  companies, 
big  or  small.  Consequently  the  role  of  sales  promotion 
agencies  is  being  upgraded  and  expanded.  They’re  being 
hired  as  sales  strategic  promotion  agencies  of  record,  not 
so  much  on  a  project  basis  any  more.  And  the  mix,  which 
used  to  be  70-30  in  favor  of  advertising  has  now  practically 
flipped  over  with  most  of  the  dollars  going  to  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  both  trade  and  consumer. 

The  only  way  that  brands  can  grow  today  is  to  take  a 
piece  out  of  somebody  else.  That  means  focusing  on 
exactly  what  segment  of  the  market  you’re  after. 

With  the  advent  of  the  scanner  there’s  been  a  transfer  of 
power.  The  manufacturer  used  to  see  the  retailer  as  his 
sales  agent.  No  more.  Retailers  see  themselves  as  the 
purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer,  the  customer  they  sell 
to  every  day. 


The  information  from  the  scanner  has  transferred  power 
dramatically.  After  all,  information  is  power.  For  the  first 
time  the  retailer  can  tell  the  manufacturer  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  with  his  product.  In  days  gone  by  the  manufacturer 
came  in  with  the  information.  The  retailer  was  thrilled  to 
get  whatever  he  could. 

In  addition  to  the  scanner,  you  have  the  margin  squeeze 
on  retail  chains  bacause  of  the  LBO’s.  So  they’ve  turned 
to  additional  sources  of  revenue,  i.e.  slotting  allowances, 
etc.  Want  to  put  your  merchandise  on  our  shelves?  Here’s 
our  rate  card. 

And  with  all  that  there’s  a  strong  growth  of  regional  food 
chains.  They  are  growing  powerful  regionally  because 
they  are  recognizing  marketing  themselves,  looking  at 
their  stores  the  way  manufacturers  look  at  their  brands. 
The  food  chains  are  building  themselves  as  a  brand,  doing 
everything  to  attract  consumers  to  their  stores  the  way  a 
brand  would,  by  differentiating  themselves  from  their 
competitors. 

To  help  make  all  this  work,  we  developed  our  own 
proprietary  system  called  GEO/INFO.  That  puts  together 
product  and  market  information.  Once  we  know  the 
target  that  the  company  has  labelled  as  their  heavy  users, 
or  their  target  for  sales  development,  we  have  the  ability 
to  look  at  %  different  lifestyle  attributes.  We  can  break  it 
down  and  show  the  lifestyle  characteristics  by  demo¬ 
graphic  categories.  Do  they  like  hunting  and  fishing?  Do 
they  travel  a  lot? 

We’re  plunged  into  a  syndicated  information  system 
that  gives  us  demographic  and  life  style  data  on  30  million 
households,  about  one  out  of  three  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  real  information,  actual  date  about  people  who  live 
in  the  area.  We  can  locate  them,  match  them  up  with  our 
product  and  develop  a  program  uniquely  capable  of 
reaching  them.  In  our  view,  the  last  outpost  and  the 
strongest  is  the  culture  connection  at  the  regional  geo¬ 
graphic  level.  To  us  that  can  be  a  block  or  any  piece  of 
geography  whose  contours  include  the  common  factors 
that  will  make  a  given  marketing  strategy  work. 

But  if  you’re  a  national  company,  how  do  you  integrate 
geographic  marketing  within  national  marketing?  We  have 
a  process  and  a  discipline,  a  way  of  monitoring  every  step 
from  discovering  the  opportunity  and  getting  the  client’s 
input  to  identifying  sales  problems  and  competitive  issues. 
Then  there’s  the  development  of  strategy  and  tactics,  viz. 
regional  program  concepts,  media  planning/buying/mer¬ 
chandising,  execution  and  assessment  of  results.  Was  it 
productive  and  how  productive? 

Today  and  for  the  forseeable  future  most  companies  are 
in  a  margin  squeeze  as  a  result  of  several  environmental 
factors.  That’s  why  finding  areas  of  opportunity  for 
improving  corporate  productivity  is  so  critical.  And  mar¬ 
keting  is  a  prime  candidate. 


(Editor’s  Note:  Ron  Tonkin,  newly  elected  president  of 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  recently  said, 
“/  visualize  the  day  — and  I’m  serious  about  this  —  that 
automakers  come  in  and  pay  dealers  for  showroom  space, 
like  a  food  and  beverage  distributor  does  with  a  super¬ 
market  for  shelf  space.”) 
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HI  me  Hg  Time. 


Hop  a  limo  with  a  demo  that’s  the  largest 
and  most  affluent  of  any  business  book. 
Have  decaf  with  nearly  two  million  deci¬ 
sion-makers  whose  household  income  is 
$146,300.  Spend  48  minutes  a  day  with 
almost  half  a  million  millionaires  through 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  It’s  the  daily  status 
report  for  the  corporate  elite.  The  dream 
machine  for  the  up  and  comers.  The  box 
score  for  the  top  players.  The  personal 
shopper  for  those  who  don’t  have  to  ask  the 
price.  It’s  where  you  catch  the  biggest 
names  in  business  in  the  shortest  amount  of 
time.  It’s  today’s  Wall  Street  Journal.  And  it 
works.  Every  business  day. 

'  THE  m.SIMmfim. 

II  works. 
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*‘Aa  MAMETERS  USE  THE  CURE...” 


Making  Money 
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We  can’t  promise  that  you’ll  build  an  empire  for  a  client, 
as  Ray  Kroc  built  McDonald’s,  but  we  can  tell  you  that  the 

1989  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  your  ally  in 
that  direction. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  designed  to 
assist  you  in  planning  smart,  sound  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  strategies  . . .  and  to  give  you  facts  and  estimates  fast 
for  your  clients.  The  Market  Guide,  in  4  easy-to-use  sec¬ 
tions,  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts-and-forecasts  tool. 

You’ll  find  the  latest  facts  and  figures  for  over  1,600  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities  —  data  on  industries,  banking,  retail¬ 
ing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation,  daily  newspapers 
serving  the  area  . . .  exclusive  1989  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs  according  to  E&P’s 
estimates  of  population,  personal  income,  total  retail  sales, 
food  sales  and  income  per  household  . . .  E&P’s  1989 

tables  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  estimates  of  sales  of  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  apparel,  food,  auto,  gasoline,  lumber/ 
hardware,  furniture,  eating  and  drinking  places,  drugs, 
number  of  retail  establishments  in  each  category;  totals. 
Plus  much  more! 

It’s  all  here  at  your  fingertips  . . .  crucial  marketing  data 
...  in  the  most  efficient,  single-volume  marketing  tool 
available  —  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide, 
available  NOW. 
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To  order  send  a 
check  or  money 
order  for  $70  ($90 
outside  of  U.S.)  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide 
11  W.  19th  St.  i 
New  York,  NY  / 
10011  / 


For  further 
information 
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(212)  675-4380 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS  — 


Fla.  court  says  law 
on  taking  paper  out 
of  prisons  is  vague 

A  Florida  state  judge  has  declared 
unconstitutional  a  law  under  which  a 
reporter  was  arrested  and  charged  for 
taking  out  of  a  jail  three  pieces  of 
paper  written  on  by  an  inmate. 

Circuit  Judge  Kevin  Davey  of  Leon 
County  struck  down  the  law  as 
unconstitutional,  saying  the  wording 
was  too  vague.  He  dismissed  the  case 
against  Tallahassee  Democrat 
reporter  Karen  Olson,  who  was 
charged  with  violating  the  law  against 
visitors  having  written  communica¬ 
tions  with  inmates. 

The  judge  said  the  law  as  written 
could  be  applied  to  documents  passed 
between  prisoners  and  lawyers 
because  it  does  not  specify  what 
is  allowed  and  what  is  not  allowed 
in  jails. 

Davey  noted  the  same  information 
1  obtained  by  Olson  could  have  been 
transmitted  legally  by  mail. 

The  ruling  followed  a  hearing  dur¬ 
ing  which  Olson  testified  for  the  first 
time  about  the  jail  incident  last  June 
1 1  and  her  arrest  two  days  later. 

She  said  she  was  at  the  jail  to  inter¬ 
view  inmates  who  had  complained 
that  guards  had  beaten  prisoners. 
Another  inmate  interrupted  to  air  his 
own  complaints,  Olson  said.  She  tes¬ 
tified  that  she  asked  the  man  to  write 
down  his  name,  his  lawyer’s  name 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  complaint. 

—  AP 

Judge  refuses 
to  open 
proceeding 

A  federal  judge  refused  to  open  a 
proceeding  in  which  lawyers  ques¬ 
tioned  jurors  if  they  have  been  preju¬ 
diced  by  the  judge’s  earlier  comments 
when  he  threw  out  the  charges  against 
several  defendants  in  a  drug  conspir¬ 
acy  case. 

The  request  for  the  proceedings  to 
be  opened  came  from  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York  Times  and  News- 
day. 

Judge  John  E.  Sprizzo  of  Federal 
District  Court  in  Manhattan  March  6 
had  criticized  prosecution  attorneys 
for  their  handling  of  the  case  when  he 
dismissed  the  charges  against  seven 
of  the  14  defendants.  The  judge  told 
the  prosecutors  that  because  of  their 
mishandling  of  the  case  “these  drug 
dealers  are  walking  free.” 


Sprizzo  then  sealed  the  transcript 
of  his  exchange  with  the  prosecutors 
and  prohibited  attorneys  from  talking 
about  what  happened.  He  also  said  he 
would  “punish  by  contempt  anybody 
who  violates  [the  gag  order],  includ¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  reporter.” 

After  a  protest  by  the  New  York 
Times,  Sprizzo  unsealed  the  tran¬ 
script  the  next  day.  The  document 
revealed  it  was  the  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys  who  asked  that  the  documents 
be  sealed.  Justice  Department  guide¬ 


lines  state  federal  prosecutors  should 
encourage  open  trials  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Sprizzc  refused  the  news  organiza¬ 
tions’  request  to  open  the  March  9 
proceeding  to  determine  if  his  castiga¬ 
tion  of  the  prosecutors  had  tainted  the 
jury.  He  said  that  defendants’  right  to 
a  fair  trial  outweighed  the  press’s 
First  Amendment  rights  to  be  present. 

Sprizzo  dismissed  defense  motions 
for  a  mistrial,  an  anonymous  source 
told  the  press. 
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ASNE  announces  winners  of  Distinguished  Writing  Awards 


The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  named  six  winners  of  its 
Distinguished  Writing  Awards  for 
work  done  in  1988. 

The  winners,  who  receive  a  $2,500 
cash  prize,  were  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
ASNE  editors  from  550  entries.  The 
winning  entries  will  be  published  in 
Best  Newspaper  Writing  of  1988. 

The  winners  are: 

Francis  X.  Clines,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
David  J.  Remnick,  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Washington  Post  for 
deadline  writing.  They  will  share  the 
$2,500  cash  prize. 

Mark  Davis,  Tampa  Tribune  staff 
writer,  for  state  and  local  government 
reporting. 

Samuel  T.  Francis,  deputy  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Washington  Times, 
for  editorial. 

James  Liieks,  staff  writer  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  for  non¬ 
deadline  writing. 

Michael  Skube,  book  page  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  for 
commentary/column  writing. 

Clines  wrote  about  “the  troubles” 
in  Northern  Ireland.  He  joined  the 
Times  in  1958  as  a  copyboy,  and  his 
beats  have  included  police,  real 
estate,  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
and  governor’s  office,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  He  went  to  the  Times’  Lon¬ 
don  office  in  1986. 

Remnick  was  one  of  the  first  for- 


Francis  Remnick 


eign  reporters  to  reach  the  areas  of 
Soviet  Armenia  that  were  devastated 
by  earthquake  last  December. 

He  has  worked  for  the  Post  since 
1982,  in  the  metropolitan,  sports. 
Style  and  magazine  departments.  He 
worked  as  a  stringer  for  the  Post  and 


other  newspapers  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  worked  as  an  English 
instructor  at  Sophia  University  in 
Tokyo.  Remnick  was  also  a  book 
reviewer  for  Asahi  Evening  News. 

This  marked  the  first  year  ASNE 
has  given  an  award  for  state  and  local 
government  reporting. 

Davis,  who  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1987,  won  the  prize  for  a  three-part 
series  about  the  10- year  bureaucratic 
saga  of  constructing  a  $30-miliion 
interchange  on  U.S.  Highway  19  in 
Largo,  a  city  in  Pinellas  County. 

Liieks,  on  the  Pioneer  Press  Dis¬ 
patch  since  1987,  won  the  non-dead- 
line  award  for  his  five  stories  that 
dealt  with  a  variety  of  subjects  and 
journalistic  approaches.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  one  novel  and  is  working  on  a 
second. 

The  News  and  Observer’s  book 
page  editor  since  1986,  Skube  began 
writing  book  reviews  for  newspapers 
when  he  worked  for  the  U.S.  Cus¬ 
toms  Service.  He  applied  to  over  50 
newspapers  before  being  hired  in  1978 
by  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  joined  the  News  and  Observer 
four  years  later  as  an  editorial  writer. 

Francis,  the  editorial  writing  win¬ 
ner,  was  formerly  a  policy  analyst  at 
the  Heritage  Foundation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  a  legislative  assistant 
to  Sen.  John  P.  East  (R-N.C.)  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  Washington 
Times  since  1986. 


Arizona,  Roanoke  papers  among  Headliner  Awards’  top  winners 


The  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News  were 
among  the  top  newspaper  winners  in 
the  1989  National  Headliners 
Awards,  sponsored  by  the  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City. 

The  Arizona  Republic  received  the 
award  for  outstanding  investigative 
reporting  for  a  series  examining  the 
use  and  misuse  of  drugs  on  elderly 
people.  The  stories  were  written  by 
Mike  Masterson  and  Chuck  Cook. 

Mary  Bishop  of  the  Roanoke  Times 
&  World  News  won  the  outstanding 
public  service  award  for  “Poison  in 
Our  Homes,”  a  series  on  extermina¬ 
tors  and  the  effects  of  little  regulation 
of  the  industry. 

Other  first-place  winners  included: 

Outstanding  news  reporting  by  a 


newspaper,  circulation  to  50,000: 
David  Gomez  and  Patricia  Guthrie, 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune, 
“Gallup,”  the  alcohol  problems  in 
Gallup,  N.M. 

Outstanding  news  reporting  by  a 
newspaper,  circulation  50,000  to 
150,000:  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News  staff,  “Alaska  Natives,  A 
People  in  Peril.” 

Outstanding  news  reporting  by  a 
newspaper,  circulation  over  150,()00: 
the  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky., 
staff,  for  coverage  of  the  Carrollton, 
Ky.,  bus  crash. 

Consistently  outstanding  local 
interest  column:  Roger  Simon,  the 
Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Consistently  outstanding  column 
on  one  subject:  Jim  Dwyer,  New  York 


(N.Y.)  Newsday,  “In  the  Subways.” 

Consistently  outstanding  editorial 
cartoons:  Walt  Handelsman,  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Outstanding  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy:  Ron  Olshwanger,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  for  photo  of  a 
baby  rescued  from  fire. 

Outstanding  feature  photography: 
Ben  DeSoto,  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle,  for  photo  of  cowboy  cho¬ 
reography. 

Outstanding  sports  photography: 
Brian  Smith,  the  Miami (F\a.)  Herald, 
for  photo  of  diver  Greg  Louganis  hit¬ 
ting  the  board. 

Consistently  oustandirg  sports 
writing:  Terry  Egan,  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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City  calls  newsrack  removal  a  ‘misunderstanding’ 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

For  nearly  24  hours,  newspaper 
vending  racks  in  Fairfield,  Calif., 
proved  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth. 

That  is  because  Fairfield  city  offi¬ 
cials  one  afternoon  declared  the  racks 
a  “public  safety  hazard”  and,  without 
informing  anyone,  removed  40  of 
them  from  city  sidewalks  and  trucked 
them  to  their  corporation  yard. 

The  vending  machines  belonged  to 
the  following  newspapers:  the  Fair- 
field  Daily  Republic,  the  Vacaville 
Reporter,  and  the  Vallejo  Times-Her- 
ald,  all  Solano  County  newspapers; 
the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut 
Creek;  the  Sacramento  Bee]  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  the  Oakland 
Tribune;  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  New  York  Times. 

One  resident  —  upon  observing 
orange-clad  city  workers  cutting 
security  chains  and  locks  from  news- 
racks  late  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Feb.  22,  and  tossing  the  offending 
items  into  city  trucks  —  called 
police. 

When  circulation  workers  arrived 
the  next  morning  to  fill  the  racks,  and 
the  racks  weren’t  there,  they  too 
called  police. 

Fairfield  police  solved  the  mystery 
of  the  missing  racks  when  they  real¬ 
ized  fellow  city  workers  had  taken 
them.  The  news  media  howled  in  pro¬ 
test  and  red-faced  city  workers 
returned  the  missing  racks  that  after¬ 
noon. 

“It  was  a  misunderstanding  and  we 
apologize,”  said  Alan  Auld,  opera¬ 
tions  superintendent  of  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

Auld  said  citizens  had  complained 
of  “view  obstruction.”  Clusters  of 
newsstands,  he  said,  may  impair  the 
vision  of  both  motorists  and  pedestri¬ 
ans.  He  cited  the  cluster  of  stands  at 
the  Winery  Square  Shopping  Center 
on  West  Texas  Street,  a  major  artery 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Those  racks 
were  among  those  removed. 

All  three  Solano  County  newspa¬ 
pers  published  articles  about  the  rack 
removal  in  their  next-morning  edi¬ 
tions. 

“I’m  upset  and  this  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  heard  of  anything  like  this  hap¬ 
pening,”  declared  Times-Herald  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Jimmie  Jones  in  a  front¬ 
page  article  headlined  “Newspapers 
Taken  Into  Custody.”  He  lost  four 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance 
writer.) 


racks. 

Three  other  newspaper  executives 
interviewed  for  the  story  expressed 
similar  complaints. 

“I  hate  to  use  a  howitzer  to  swat  a 
gnat,  but  there  is  a  First  Amendment 
issue,”  said  Daily  Republic  managing 
editor  Bill  Buchanan,  who  reported 
10  racks  missing. 

His  boss,  publisher  Craig  Martin, 
agreed:  “They  didn’t  tell  anybody, 
they  didn’t  send  a  letter  saying  we 
think  this  is  an  eyesore,  and  that’s 
why  they  got  a  pretty  angry 
response.” 

Vacaville  Reporter  publisher 
Richard  Rico,  who  reported  four 
racks  taken,  commented,  “I  think 
somebody  just  suffered  from  brain 
fade.” 

In  its  Page  4  story,  headlined 
“Oops  —  Newspaper  Boxes  Confis¬ 
cated,”  the  Reporter  quoted  superin¬ 
tendent  Auld:  “The  blame  is  really  on 
me.  I  evidently  said  it  wrong.”  Auld 
reported  that  he  had  told  a  crew 
supervisor  about  the  problem  but 


failed  to  state  clearly  how  the  problem 
should  be  addressed. 

City  manager  Charles  Long 
acknowledged,  “We  made  a  mistake. 
Our  intentions  were  good.  Our  sincer- 
est  apologies.” 

The  Daily  Republic,  in  a  Page  3, 
four-column  picture  story  headlined 
“Removal  of  Racks  Criticized”  and 
“Newspapers’  Rights  Possibly  Vio¬ 
lated,”  quoted  media  law  specialist 
Judy  Epstein,  a  partner  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  law  firm  Crosby,  Heafey,  Roach 
and  May,  as  saying  cities  are  entitled 
to  remove  stands  only  if  an 
emergency  safety  hazard  can  be 
proved. 

Even  then,  Epstein  said,  govern¬ 
ments  are  required  to  notify  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  newsstands  in  advance. 

“I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  40 
newsstands  in  Fairfield  create  an 
emergency  safety  problem,”  Epstein 
said.  “Removal  is  affecting  the  right 
to  distribute  the  news.” 

Fairfield  city  attorney  Betsy 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Davis  offers  advice  to  newspapers 

California  editor/ publisher  will  retire  March  31 


By  M.L.  Stein 

In  a  speech  shortly  before  his 
announced  retirement,  B.  Dale 
Davis,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
said  the  press  is  “perhaps  too  readily 
failing  to  respond  to  complaints”  that 
it  is  not  doing  a  good  job. 

“We  have  tended  to  sublimate  our 
achievements  to  the  negative  aspect 
of  our  conduct”  and  “also  suffer  from 
being  tarred  by  the  brush  that  is  aimed 
frequently  at  television,”  the  veteran 
journalist  and  editor  told  a  Salt  Lake 
City  audience. 

Davis  gave  the  13th  annual  J.F. 
Fitzpatrick  lecture,  named  for  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune. 

He  conceded  that  “press  wrongs 
have  been  proved,”  such  as  failure  to 
attribute  specifically  charges  made  in 
stories,  “conveniently  ducking 
behind  some  unnamed  source  when 
further  effort  would  have  either  led  to 
a  substantiated  story  or  possibly  no 
story  at  all.” 

Davis  also  accused  newspapers  of 
sometimes  being  incomplete,  unfair 
and  inaccurate  in  their  “anxiety  to  be 
first  with  the  news,  “but  these  mis¬ 
takes  are  more  identified  with  the 
past,  he  contended. 

Newspapers  today  are  “more  hon¬ 
est,  more  believable,  more  human,” 
he  told  an  audience  of  service  club 
members.  University  of  Utah  faculty 
and  newspaper  staffers. 

Davis  said  the  fact  that  more  than 
62  million  readers  are  buying  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day  “would  suggest  cer¬ 
tainly  that  we  are  something  more 
than  a  dying  industry.” 

“With  all  of  our  faults  and  at  times 
our  embarrassments,  our  failures  to 
meet  the  goals  that  we  try  to  achieve 
every  day  with  every  edition,  the 
press,  I  believe,  is  doing  the  job.” 

D?vis,  67,  who  will  retire  March  31 , 
has  also  been  president  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press  Co.  for  the  past 
five  years. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Joseph  S. 
Tarrer  III,  vice  president  and  deputy 
publisher  for  the  past  10  months. 

Davis,  whose  newspaper  career 
spans  45  years,  is  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  previously 
spent  18  years  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  where  he  became  assistant 
managing  editor.  He  also  has  been 
Atwood  Professor  in  journalism  at  the 


B.  Dale  Davis 

University  of  Alaska. 

Walter  E.  Mattson,  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  the  News- 
Press’  parent,  said  that  Davis  had 
promised  to  remain  as  publisher  until 
the  paper  converted  to  a.m.  publica¬ 
tion.  Davis  will  now  be  available  as  a 


consultant  to  the  newspaper. 

Tarrer,  53,  began  his  career  on  the 
Miami  Herald,  later  going  to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union  in  a  management 
position.  He  joined  the  New  York 
Times  in  Manhattan  in  1972. 

Barone  Center 
names  fellows 

The  Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Cen¬ 
ter  on  the  Press,  Politico  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University’s  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government 
has  named  four  research  fellows  for 
the  spring  1989  semester. 

They  are  Bernice  Buresh,  an 
authority  on  women  in  journalism; 
Dayton  Duncan,  who  served  as  press 
secretary  for  the  Dukakis  presidential 
campaign;  Godfrey  Hodgson,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist  and  author;  and  Phillip 
van  Niekerk,  a  free-lance  journalist 
who  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  but  has 
written  for  U.S.  dailies. 


L.A.  Times  offers  Latino  monthly  section 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  monthly,  four-color  sec¬ 
tion,  Nuestro  Tiempo,  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  serve  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties’  Latino  populations. 

The  broadsheet  includes  analytical 
articles  on  issues  of  importance  to  the 
Latino  communities,  features  on 
community  groups,  personality  pro¬ 
files  and  other  human-interest  stories. 

There  is  also  regular  coverage  of 
sports,  entertainment  and  a  calendar 
of  community  events. 

The  section  is  edited  by  Frank 
Sotomayor,  Times  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  and  produced  by  edito¬ 
rial  staff  members. 

During  1987-88,  the  Times  pro¬ 
duced  several  issues  of  a  bilingual 
display  advertising  section,  also 
called  Nuestro  Tiempo. 

Sotomayor  said  the  conversion  to  a 
news  section  will  enable  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  draw  from  staff  writers  and 
specialists,  including  those  who  write 
about  the  Latino  community  and 
others  who  specialize  in  such  topics 
as  media,  health,  education  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  addition  to  being  distributed  to 
Times  subscribers  in  areas  of  the  two 
counties  with  a  high  Latino  popula¬ 


tion,  the  section  also  is  mailed  to  non¬ 
subscribers  in  central  and  eastern  Los 
Angeles  County  through  the  paper’s 
Selective  Market  Coverage  (SMC) 
program. 

Total  distribution  of  the  bilingual 
section  is  approximately  420,000,  the 
company  reported. 

L.A.  papers 
jointly  publish 
legal  tabloid 

“Staying  Legal,”  a  16-page  tabloid 
section  in  English  and  Spanish  on  the 
amnesty  law,  was  published  jointly  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  La  Opin¬ 
ion,  the  city’s  largest  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newspaper. 

The  March  13  section  was  designed 
to  help  the  thousands  of  Southern 
Californians  affected  by  the  1987 
amnesty  law  understand  Phase  2  of 
the  legislation. 

Since  the  Immigration  and  Reform 
and  Control  Act  became  effective, 
almost  four  million  people,  half  of 
them  in  California,  have  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natur- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Exiled  editor  blasts  South  African  ‘propagandists’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Exiled  South  African  journalist 
Donald  Woods  termed  a  “myth” 
reports  that  the  press  in  that  country 
is  the  freest  in  Africa. 

“There  are  several  African  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  far  freer  press,”  he  said 
during  a  recent  press  conference  in 
Los  Angeles. 

He  named  Botswana,  Senegal  and 
Nigeria  as  examples  of  nations  where 
newspapers  have  more  freedom. 

Despite  a  military  government  in 
that  country,  he  continued,  “I’ve 
seen  editorials  in  the  Nigerian  press 
that  even  scared  me,”  he  continued. 

Woods,  former  editor  in  chief  of 
the  East  London  Daily  Dispatch,  said 
that  visiting  editors  to  South  Africa 
may  be  misled  by  a  limited  freedom  of 
expression. 

“This  is  a  fiction,”  Woods 
asserted.  “How  can  you  have  a  free 
press  if  editors  are  arrested?” 

Woods  said  that,  according  to  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  intelligence 
sources,  there  have  been  242  clashes 
between  blacks  and  South  African 
police  in  the  past  12  months  that  were 
not  allowed  to  be  photographed. 

The  speaker  stated  that  he  and 
other  South  African  exiles  are  the 
“amateurs”  working  to  offset  the 
“professional”  propaganda  of  the 
South  African  government. 

“But  we  think  we’ve  got  the  edge,” 
he  said.  “It’s  easier  to  shine  the  flash¬ 
light  of  truth  on  the  situation  than  for 
them  to  continue  selling  you  their  line 
of  soiled  goods.” 

In  his  press  conference.  Woods 
reported  there  are  now  26  press  cen¬ 
sorship  laws  in  South  Africa,  four 
more  than  when  he  left  the  country. 

“You  have  to  guess  how  far  you 
can  go,”  he  explained.  “It  is  highly 
abnormal  journalism.  They  have 
given  power  to  a  single  politician  to 
bring  an  editor  into  court.” 

The  former  editor  characterized  the 
country’s  newspapers  as  “pretty 
tame  now.”  He  added,  however, 
“.  .  .  I  wouldn’t  point  a  finger  at  any 
of  the  press  from  12,000  miles  away. 
Editors  there  are  under  far  greater 
pressure  than  I  was.” 

Woods  praised  three  small  week¬ 
lies  which  “courageously”  continue 
to  oppose  apartheid  openly:  the 
Weekly  Mail,  which  was  started  by 
staffers  of  the  defunct  Rand  Daily 
Mail;  Grassroots,  an  underground 


paper;  and  New  Nation,  a  Catholic 
publication  whose  editor  has  been 
jailed  for  two  years  and  whose  deputy 
editor,  according  to  Woods,  “has  a 
sword  hanging  over  his  head.” 

Woods  lauded  the  American  and 
international  press  for  the  support 
they  have  given  South  African  news¬ 


papers  and  journalists. 

Asked  about  South  Africa’s  ban¬ 
ning  of  Salman  Rushdie’s  controver¬ 
sial  book.  The  Satanic  Verses, 
Woods  replied,  “Anything  contro¬ 
versial  is  likely  to  be  banned  there. 
They  are  so  used  to  banning  things, 
it’s  a  knee-jerk  reaction.” 


Sugarman  gets  $44  million 
for  Media  General  shares 


Media  General  has  completed  the 
sale  of  its  Pomona,  Calif.,  paper  mill 
to  Giant  Group  Ltd.  as  part  of  its 
agreement  to  buy  back  the  2.8  million 
shares  of  its  Class  A  stock  held  by 
Giant  and  its  affiliate,  Barris  Indus¬ 
tries. 

Giant  and  Barris  are  both  con¬ 
trolled  by  businessman  Burt  Sugar- 
man,  who  last  year  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  acquire  Media  General 
through  a  hostile  takeover. 


Media  General  also  paid  Giant  and 
Barris  $44  million  as  part  of  its  agree¬ 
ment  to  buy  back  the  shares. 

The  2.8  million  Class  A  shares, 
about  10%  of  the  total  outstanding 
shares,  have  been  retired,  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

Media  General  is  controlled  by  the 
Bryan  family,  which  holds  more  than 
70%  of  the  non-public  Class  B  shares 
which  elect  two-thirds  of  the  board  of 
directors. 
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Reporters  have  no  special  access  to  emergency  scenes 


Journalists  have  no  special  right  of 
access  to  emergency  scenes,  a 
divided  Wisconsin  State  Supreme 
Court  ruled. 

In  a  4-3  decision,  the  court  said  that 
journalists  have  no  more  right  to  be  on 
the  scene  of  an  emergency  than  the 
general  public. 

If  the  public  is  “reasonably 
excluded”  from  such  an  area,  jour¬ 
nalists  too  must  obey  orders  from  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  leave,  the 
majority  opinion  stated. 

City  of  Oak  Creek  vs.  Ah  King 
arose  from  the  1985  crash  of  an  air¬ 
liner  at  Mitchell  Field  in  Milwaukee. 
The  officer  in  charge  ordered  a  broad 
area  around  the  crash  site  to  be 
secured  from  the  public  and  media. 

However,  WTMJ-TV  photogra¬ 
pher  Ah  King  managed  to  get  through 
the  police  barricade  and  was  about 
200  yards  from  the  crash  when  a 
police  officer  ordered  him  to  leave. 

King  asked  for  a  short  time  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  scene,  but  was  told  to 
leave  immediately. 

When  he  did  not,  he  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 

Before  the  high  court.  King  argued 
that  Oak  Creek’s  local  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  ordinance  was  unconstitution¬ 
ally  vague;  that  he  had  not  been  “dis¬ 
orderly”;  and  that,  in  any  case,  jour¬ 
nalists  have  a  right  of  access  to 
emergency  sites  unless  they  would 
hamper  rescue  efforts. 

The  majority  opinion  said  refusing 
to  obey  a  “reasonable  order  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  crowd  control  was  a 
major  concern”  was  disorderly,  as 
was  the  photographer’s  “continued 
penetration  into  a  non-public 
restricted  area  in  the  presence  of  the 
general  public.” 

Firially,  the  court  ruled  that  a  jour¬ 
nalist  does  not  have  a  “right  of 
access,  solely  because  he  is  a  news 
gatherer,  to  the  scene  of  this  airplane 
crash  when  the  general  public  has 
been  reasonably  excluded.” 

In  his  opinion  for  the  majority.  Jus¬ 
tice  Louis  Ceci  also  took  some  shots 
at  the  news  media. 

The  “needs  and  rights  of  the 
injured  and  dying  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  this  court  as  having  prefer¬ 
ence  over  newly  created  ‘rights’  that 
the  dissenting  justices  would  give  to  a 
‘news  gatherer’  who  is  simply  con¬ 
centrating  on  trying  to  beat  out  his 
competition  and  make  his  employer’s 
deadline,”  he  wrote. 

Ceci’s  opinion  also  noted  that  a 
press  pool  was  taken  to  the  crash  site. 


although  about  90  minutes  later. 

In  their  dissenting  opinion,  three 
judges  said  news  media  should  have  a 
greater  right  of  access  than  the  public, 
and  that  this  has  been  recognized  by 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

“Time,  place  and  manner  restric¬ 
tions  on  access  to  the  site  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  which  are  properly  applicable  to 


A  small  Maryland  newspaper  has 
won  its  battle  to  make  public  most  of 
an  investigative  file  of  alleged  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  Dorchester  County  pro¬ 
secutor’s  office. 

Jay  Votel,  managing  editor  of  the 
7,500-circulation  Daily  Banner  in 
Cambridge,  received  the  20  pages  of 
memos,  charts  and  handwritten  notes 
after  Maryland  Attorney  General  J. 
Joseph  Curran  Jr.  ordered  the  chief  of 
his  criminal  investigation  division, 
Lynne  A.  Battaglia,  to  review  the  file 
on  a  document-by-document  basis  to 
see  whether  any  parts  could  be  dis¬ 
closed. 

She  released  most  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  their  entirety  and  turned 
over  two  others  after  deleting  two 
paragraphs  from  one  and  a  handwrit¬ 
ten  note  across  the  top  of  another. 

The  alleged  irregularities  included 
claims  that  an  office  secretary  rou¬ 
tinely  signed  the  name  of  the  Dor¬ 
chester  County  chief  prosecutor, 
Hugh  Carter  Vinson,  on  criminal 
papers  without  review  by  Vinson  or 


A  judge  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  refused 
requests  that  he  order  the  state  Board 
of  Regents  to  disclose  the  names  of 
presidential  candidates  at  Georgia 
State  University. 

Fulton  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Luther  Alverson  said  that  he 
would  schedule  a  full  evidentiary 
hearing  to  review  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  suit  against  the 
regents  and  threw  out  a  similar  case 
filed  by  Attorney  General  Michael 
Bowers. 

The  newspaper’s  attorney,  Terry 
Adamson,  said  he  would  seek  such  a 
hearing  “as  quickly  as  possible,” 
since  the  regents’  search  for  a  new 


the  general  public  may  not  be  appro- 
priate  when  applied  to  the 
media  .  .  .  (I)n  determining  the  scope 
of  news-gatherers’  access  to  acci¬ 
dents,  the  court  can  and  should  take 
into  consideration  the  media’s 
role  as  the  ‘eyes  and  ears’  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,”  wrote  Justice  Shirley 
Abrahamson. 


his  assistants  for  legal  sufficiency. 

The  Banner  sought  the  file  under 
the  Maryland  Public  Information  Act 
after  Battaglia  and  other  state  officials 
conducted  the  investigation  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  request  of  the  Dorchester 
County  Commission. 

Battaglia  had  refused  to  turn  over 
the  file,  contending  that  it  contained 
confidential  information,  intra¬ 
agency  memos  and  other  documents 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  act. 
Disclosure,  she  said,  would  be  “con¬ 
trary  to  public  interest.” 

Votel  appealed  Battaglia’s  refusal 
to  Curran,  arguing  that  his  readers 
had  a  “public  interest”  in  knowing 
what  Battaglia  found,  especially 
because  suspicion  continued  to  sur¬ 
round  Vinson.  Curran  ordered  the 
document-by-document  review. 

The  file  shows  that  Vinson  never 
was  under  criminal  investigation  and 
that  most  of  the  inquiry  focused  on 
Vinson’s  concerns  that  his  office  was 
understaffed. 

—  AP 


GSU  president  is  continuing. 

Bowers,  meanwhile,  said  he 
wanted  to  confer  with  his  lawyers,  but 
“in  all  likelihood”  he  would  appeal  to 
the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  judge’s  ruling  dis¬ 
missing  his  suit  against  the  regents. 

During  the  hearing  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  suit,  lawyer  James  A.  Demetry 
said  the  Board  of  Regents  is  a  public 
body  and  “these  records  are  indis¬ 
putably  public  records”  under  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Open  Records  Act. 

Former  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Conley  Ingram,  appointed  by 
Harris  to  represent  the  Board  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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NEWS/TECH 


Computers,  photographs  and  ethics 

Applying  computer  technology  to  news  photography  offers  some 
exciting  possibilities,  but  also  raises  some  ethical  questions 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“What’s  wrong  with  this  picture?” 
asked  a  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
headline  over  a  page-wide,  fold-deep 
color  photo  printed  on  the  Science  & 
Medicine  section  front  three  days 
before  a  recent  Digital  Photography 
and  Editing  Conference  co-sponsored 
by  the  newspaper. 

The  article  that  followed  outlined 
possibilities  and  ethical  problems  in 
applying  computer  technology  to 
news  photography,  which  promises 
faster  delivery  and  easier  processing 
of  more  and  better  photos. 

It  also  threatens  deception  by 
sophisticated,  undetectable  and  rela¬ 
tively  easy  alteration  of  component 
image  data  and  the  news  information 
conveyed  by  the  retouched  photo¬ 
graph. 

The  Mercury  News  pictured 
Michael  Dukakis  at  a  dais  sporting  a 
Dukakis-Bush  campaign  poster. 
Those  surrounding  Dukakis  included 
George  Bush,  Jesse  Jackson  and 
Ronald  Reagan,  or  so  it  seemed. 

Actually,  their  heads  were  brought 
in  from  other  photographs.  Other 
changes  to  the  original  Dukakis  cam¬ 
paign  photo  included  image  flopping 
(then  reversing  the  poster’s  type  from 
its  resultant  mirror  image  and  adding 
BUSH  lettering  in  place  of  BENT- 
SON),  moving  Dukakis’  watch  to 
what  appeared  to  be  his  left  wrist  and 
swapping  jacket  colors  on  his 
daughter  and  wife. 

The  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  conference  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  technical  aspects,  ethical 
questions  and  managerial  (personnel, 
budgets)  impact  of  computerized  han¬ 
dling  of  photography.  For  its  consid¬ 
eration  of  technology  and  ethics,  the 
meeting  probably  produced  no  more 
agreement  on  ethical  standards  than 
now  exists  on  technical  standards. 

Nevertheless,  discussion  of  the 
issues  made  it  clear  that  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  depends  as  much 
upon  the  former  as  the  viability  of 
systems  depends  upon  the  latter. 

In  this  respect,  press  photogra¬ 
phers  are  in  much  the  same  position 
as  others  in  the  industry:  everyone 


wants  standards,  but  what  they  will 
be  and  how  they  will  be  achieved  or 
decided  often  remain  undetermined. 
Moreover,  some  standards  that  do 
exist  prove  unsatisfactory. 

For  photographers  and  editors, 
standards  mean  much  more  than  just 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  connectivity. 
The  central  question  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  point  of  view  is  how  to  use  and 
not  use  technology  that  already  has 
been  employed  to  deceive  magazine 
and  newspaper  readers. 

Though  deception  is  seldom  the 
word  used,  the  fact  remains  that 
deliberate  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  content  or  appearance  of  news, 
feature  and  advertising  photography. 


NPPA  s  fourth,  drew  record  atten¬ 
dance  of  almost  500  to  Sunnyvale,  an 
appropriate  venue  in  California’s  Sili¬ 
con  Valley.  Attendees  represented 
newspapers  of  almost  every  size  from 
every  part  of  the  U.S.  About  30  hard¬ 
ware/software  vendors  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  booths  at  a  concurrent  sys¬ 
tems  show. 

Conference  organizer  George  Wed¬ 
ding,  photography  director  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  (which  also 
sponsored  the  meeting),  said  he 
regretted  being  “rebuffed”  in  efforts 
to  include  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design  in  the  conference.  He  noted 
that  SND  and  NPPA  have  common 
goals  with  respect  to  the  new  sys¬ 
tems,  and  that  while  SND  was  in 
many  ways  a  similar  “users  group,”  it 
showed  no  interest. 

David  Gray  provided  an  overview 
and  categorization  of  picture  systems 
before  the  conference  moved  into 
ethical  and  legal  questions,  users’ 
reports  and  discussions  of  connectiv¬ 


ity. 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  managing  editor,  graphics, 
noted  that  in  electronic  pagination 
“the  last  piece  to  fall  into  place  ...  is 
photographs.”  Even  so,  he  said  ven¬ 
dors  have  found  it  difficult  to  dupli¬ 
cate  paper-and-pencil  newspaper 
page  assembly  electronically.  What  a 
MASH  unit  is  to  a  hospital,  he  said, 
makeup  and  layout  are  to  design. 
“It’s  meatball  surgery  done  on  dead¬ 
line.” 

He  said  electronic  picture  desks 
have  proven  they  can  improve  what 
goes  into  a  newspaper,  offering  more 
pixels  and  gray  tones  and  less 
handling  —  no  output,  passing 


around,  retrieving,  marking  crops  or 
forwarding  to  engravers  —  and  pro¬ 
duction  time. 

He  called  a  reduction  of  seven  to 
nine  minutes  “a  quantum  leap  in  time, 
and  it’s  one  of  the  justifications,  I 
think,  for  having  an  electronic  picture 
desk,”  adding  that  it  keeps  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  field  longer  and  puts  bet¬ 
ter  pictures  in  the  newspaper  faster 
than  by  using  conventional  methods. 

Gray  estimated  that  time  spent  get¬ 
ting  a  picture  onto  a  page  might  be 
reduced  from  75  minutes  to  35-40  min¬ 
utes  now,  “and  possibly  as  little  as  15 
minutes  when  the  pictures  begin  to 
move  digitally.”  Gray  also  noted 
superior  registration  of  electronically 
processed  photos. 

Some  papers  would  gain  job  pay¬ 
backs,  according  to  Gray,  who  noted 
that  in  Providence  the  engravers  had 
already  been  eliminated.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  loss  of  darkroom  and 
engraving  personnel  may  be  offset  by 
additions  to  editorial  staff  or  its  hours. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


He  said  electronic  picture  desks  have  proven  they 
can  improve  what  goes  into  a  newspaper,  offering 
more  pixeis  and  gray  tones  and  iess  handling  —  no 
output,  passing  around,  retrieving,  marking  crops  or 
forwarding  to  engravers  —  and  production  time. 


The’  annual  conference,  the 
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“Probably  the  most  important  rea¬ 
son,”  said  Gray,  for  using  a  picture 
desk  was  its  necessity  as  a  “link  to 
pagination.”  Expecting  all  papers  of 
all  sizes  to  paginate  electronically 
eventually,  he  called  the  picture  desk 
“a  way  of  getting  that  image  into  the 
paper  with  more  care  and  concern” 
for  its  content  “and  how  we  crop  and 
size  it,”  than  other  solutions  often 
demonstrated  at  equipment  shows. 

He  said  he  thought  it  best  “to  get 
directly  involved  with  having  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desks,”  and  important 
to  have  photo  staffers  controlling 
them. 

ANPA  is  establishing  “crude, 
rough  standards”  for  digital  photo 
transmission  and  sorting,  which 
require  “a  lot  more  work,”  according 
to  Gray,  who  urged  that  ANPA  work 
closely  with  wire  services  and  “other 
major  players”  to  this  end.  “But  the 
fact  remains  that  at  least  people  are 
thinking  about  it  .  .  .  and  beginning 
to  work  on  it,”  he  said. 

Gray  cautioned  against  misleading 
promises  of  huge  materials  savings. 
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He  said  at  Providence,  the  papers’ 
film,  paper  and  chemistry  budget  was 
only  4.4%  of  the  total  photo  budget, 
with  salaries  the  largest  component. 
The  materials  portion  dropped  to 
3.3%  when  the  art  department  was 
added  in  and,  within  the  total  news¬ 
room  budget,  he  said,  “We’re  talking 
about  a  half  of  one  percent  or  less 
as  the  amount  of  money  you  save. 

If  you  have  to  add  another  picture 
editor  to  sit  on  these  dumb  electronic 
tubes,  or  if  you  have  to  add  other 
people  to  your  operation  because 
you’re  getting  more  pictures  more 
quickly,  then  you’ve  probably  elimi¬ 
nated  any  [materials]  savings  you’re 
going  to  have  ...” 


Picture  editors,  he  said,  should  be 
removed  from  computer  concerns  in 
their  work  much  the  way  reporters 
and  editors  are  insulated  from  the 
electronic  complexities  of  the  com¬ 
puters  they  routinely  use  or  the  way 
Macintosh  computers’  ease  of  use  has 
freed  artists. 

He  also  said  to  expect  internal  com¬ 
munications  problems  to  arise  — 
things  like  sharing  images  and  getting 
them  into  the  paper. 

“The  electronics  could  be  a  real 
bottleneck,”  Gray  said.  “It’s  a  lot 
harder  to  do  it  electronically  than  with 
pictures  in  your  hand,”  commented 
Chicago  Tribune  photography  direc¬ 
tor  Jack  Corn.  “It’s  a  management 


Though  deception  is  seidom  the  word  used,  the  fact 
remains  that  deiiberate  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  content  or  appearance  of  news,  feature  and 
advertising  photography. 


Justifying  a  picture  desk  means 
looking  hard  at  the  increased  number 
of  photos,  considering  how  they  will 
be  handled,  how  many  are  used  and 
the  number  of  sources,  said  Gray. 

Besides  investment  and  opera¬ 
tional  costs.  Gray  said  the  systems’ 
downside  includes  “constant  atten¬ 
tion”  for  a  possible  crash  and  for 
monitoring  incoming  material,  sorting 
and  naming.  “If  you  .  .  .  expect  a 
picture  desk  to  take  in 
AP  .  .  .  perhaps  UPI  or  Reuters,  and 
take  in  your  own  [long-distance 
transmissions]  from  an  out-of-town 
basketball  game,  then  maybe  you’ve 
created  a  24-hour-a-day  job,”  said 
Gray. 

Warning  that  sorting  may  start 
slower  than  familiar  methods,  he 
added,  “It  scares  me  a  little  bit  that 
it’s  going  to  be,  at  least  intially,  labor- 
intensive  to  have  one  of  these 
things.” 

Furthermore,  scanned-in  photos 
deprive  photographers  of  the  initial 
print  editing  afforded  by  chemical 
darkroom  techniques. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  systems 
staffers  are  becoming  closely 
involved  in  photographic  functions. 

Gray  counseled  acquiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  market  offers  and 
what  the  equipment  does  so  that  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors  can  tell  sys¬ 
tems  people  what  is  needed  rather 
than  being  told  “what  they  want  you 
to  do.” 

At  the  same  time.  Gray  noted  that, 
as  far  as  productivity  is  concerned, 
use  of  the  equipment  should  not 
require  knowledge  of  hardware  and 
software  issues. 


problem  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.” 

“There’s  a  files  management,  stor¬ 
age  and  retrieval  issue  that  you  need 
to  solve  for  yourself  or  at  least  be 
thinking  about,”  Gray  said. 

“Don’t  let  someone  else  solve  those 
problems  for  you;  solve  them  your¬ 
self.”  He  asked,  for  example,  how 
to  store  pictures  for  advance  sections 
or  for  Sunday  magazines  weeks 
before  publication. 

Other  issues  Gray  cited  were  man¬ 
ning  (“Who’re  going  to  run  your  pic¬ 
ture  desk  .  .  .  and  are  they  really 
trained  to  evaluate  tonal  grada¬ 
tions?”)  and  functionality  (“Can  you 
preset  your  terminals  to  deliver  the 
highlight  and  shadow  dots  that  your 
reproduction  process  requires?”). 

*  *  * 

In  a  fairly  thorough  introduction 
to  the  kinds  of  systems  available.  Gray 
divided  the  products  roughly  into 
four,  sometimes  overlapping,  catego¬ 
ries  with  “an  awful  lot  of  mixing  of 
capabilities  and  functions.” 

In  the  first  category.  Gray  put  the 
PC-based  systems  with  image 
enhancement  capabilities,  most  util¬ 
izing  the  Adobe  PostScript  page 
description  language.  He  included 
design  workstations  intended  to  pass 
geometry  and  color  information  to 
high-level  color  systems. 

In  this  area.  Gray  called  attention 
to  the  experiments  of  Terry  Eiler  at 
Ohio  University  (E&P,  Nov.  5,  1988) 
and  the  efforts  of  quality  assurance 
manager  John  Seibt  and  others  at  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  where  recently 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Photographs 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

released  software  for  the  Mac  is  used 
to  produce  such  pages  as  the  cover  of 
the  newspaper’s  weekly  “Datebook” 
tabloid  insert. 

It’s  a  very  rapidly  moving  area  of 
software  and  hardware,”  said  Gray. 
“The  kinds  of  things  you  can  do  on  a 
Macintosh  or  even  a  PC  now  are  just 
mind-boggling.” 

He  noted  that  both  output  quality 


and  user  interface  have  improved  — 
the  latter  “because  it  came  out  of  a 
retail  .  .  .  consumer  environment.” 
Very  good  color  enhancement  now 
“sits  in  $400  software  packages,”  he 
said,  adding  that  “as  a  design  tool” 
there  was  more  power  in  some  off- 
the-shelf  software  than  in  so-called 
high-end  pagination  systems. 

(William  Lamparter  delivered  a 
similar  message  a  week  later  at  a  com¬ 
mercial  prepress  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  R&E  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry  Inc.  At  its  conclusion, 
PrintCom  Consulting  Group’s  presi¬ 


dent  advised  against  underestimating 
or  ignoring  PC-based  systems’  grow¬ 
ing  capabilities.) 

Gray  urged  persuading  systems 
people  “that  there’s  something  to  be 
learned  from”  such  programs’  easy 
use  and  interface,  their  speed  and 
capabilities. 

Although  some  products  manipu¬ 
late  and  retouch  images  well.  Gray 
said,  “Don’t  blame  the  software 
and  .  .  .  hardware.  Whether  you 
manipulate  an  image  is  up  to  you  and 
your  organization  and  the  people  run¬ 
ning  the  machinery.” 

Grouped  in  a  second  category  were 
picture  storage  and  forward  systems 
that  “come  out  of  a  wire  service 
mentality  .  .  .  that  says  ‘I’m  going  to 
take  in  an  analog  signal  over  a  tele¬ 
phone  wire.  I’m  going  to  crop,  size 
and  write  a  caption  and  put  it  back  out 
over  the  same  kind  of  wire.’  ” 

Gray  said  functionality  and  ease  of 
use  varied,  and  that  while  some  will 
output  to  an  Autokon  or  Scitex  sys¬ 
tem,  the  basic  idea  remains  storage 
and  forwarding. 

Gray  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to 
varying  ease  of  use  and  functionality, 
not  all  systems  in  this  group  are  suited 
for  newspapers.  He  said  some  “real 
oddballs”  with  nice  features  are 
working  to  receive  standard  input, 
then  output  to  standard  devices. 
Praising  one  vendor  for  offering  a 
“super  system,”  he  noted  that,  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  mapmaking  and  satellite 
imaging  environment,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  did  not  “really  understand  what 
we  need  as  newspapers.” 

Picture  production  systems  “grew 
out  of  the  second  category,”  said 
Gray,  “but  they’ve  matured  faster 
than  the  others”  in  meeting  newspa¬ 
pers’  needs. 

In  Gray’s  view,  “the  major  differ¬ 
ence”  between  store-and-forward 
systems  and  production  systems  is 
the  latter’s  expandability  and  upgra- 
dability. 

“You  might  not  like  their  solu¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “but  at  least  they 
have  addressed  the  issues.”  Never¬ 
theless,  Gray  pointed  to  an  absence  of 
storage,  retrieval  and  filing  solutions, 
but  was  confident  they  will  soon 
appear. 

The  last  category,  page  production- 
based  systems,  “were  never  designed 
to  be  picture  editing  stations,”  but 
can  be  used  to  edit  pictures.  The 
group  comprises  high-end  color  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  systems  and  pagina¬ 
tion  systems. 

Noting  that  venddrs  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  abandoning  the  pro¬ 
prietary,  total-solution  approach. 
Gray  said  they  “have  all  migrated 
their  functionality  down  to  standard 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Visual  enhancement  of  photos 

Computerized  photo  retouching  is  a  growing  practice 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  keynote  address  for  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  fourth  annual  Digital  Pho¬ 
tography  and  Editing  Conference  was 
probably  an  eye-opener  even  for 
many  already  familiar  with  the 
remarkable  capabilities  of  computer¬ 
ized  photo  retouching. 

The  amply  and  aptly  illustrated  pre¬ 
sentation  given  by  Raphaele,  creative 
director  of  Houston,  Texas-based 
Raphaele/Digital  Transparencies,  led 
into  the  liveliest  of  the  five  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  provoking  substantial  con¬ 
troversy  and  audience  involvement. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
further  discussion  of  ethical  and  legal 
implications  of  photo  retouching  was 
the  first  suggestion  for  topics  to  be 
addressed  at  next  year’s  meeting 
(hosted  by  USA  Today  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.i 

It  is  not  news  that  the  contents  and 
appearance  of  digitized  photos  can  be 
quickly,  easily  and  invisibly  edited  by 
electronic  means,  with  effects  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  to  achieve  on  film 
or  paper  by  conventional  darkroom 
methods.  What  Raphaele  showed  was 
just  how  good  the  results  can  be, 
given  the  time,  sufficient  skill  and 
highly  specialized  software. 

Alterations  of  images  and  realistic 
image  creation  of  an  entirely  imagi- 


nary  nature  demonstrated  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  both  to  increase  con¬ 
trol  of  photography  and  possibly 
diminish  its  credibility. 

Raphaele’s  work  in  advertising 
images  surpasses  most  of  what  has 
been  done  (or  could  be  done  under 
dollar  and  deadline  constraints)  in 
newspapers’  documentary  or  feature- 
type  photos,  e.g.,  color  change  or 
enhancement,  sharpening,  pixel  repli¬ 
cation  to  add  background  or  eliminate 
blemishes.  The  big  accounts,  which 
ask  for  a  great  deal  and  do  not  have 
daily  deadlines,  get  magic  for  their 
money. 


tive,  color  or  recolor,  and  overlay 
separately  provided  color  material 
(with  treatment  of  overlap  areas). 

She  said  retouching  is  no  longer 
considered  a  last  resort.  It  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  design  effort  —  or 
redesign:  An  ad  for  a  brewer  whose 
minority  hiring  practices  were  pub¬ 
licly  questioned  was  altered  so  that  its 
photographic  image  reflected  the 
desired  corporate  image.  In  it,  some 
of  the  heads  of  scores  of  white  per¬ 
sons,  ostensibly  employees  (photo¬ 
graphed  from  above  in  a  combined 
pose  that  took  the  shape  of  the  U.S.) 
were  replaced  with  the  heads  of  non¬ 


In  it,  some  of  the  heads  of  scores  of  white  persons, 
ostensibly  employees  (photographed  from  above  in  a 
combined  pose  that  took  the  shape  of  the  U.S.)  were 
replaced  with  the  heads  of  nonwhites. 
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Nevertheless,  her  work  was  a  dra¬ 
matic  reminder  of  what  the  press 
might  do  for  or  to  its  representation  of 
reality  in  the  images  its  publishes.  It  is 
also  worth  noting  that  advertising 
images  that  newspapers  do  not  them¬ 
selves  create  or  modify  might  be 
created  or  modified  in  advance  of 
their  reproduction. 

The  greatest  concern  expressed  in 
the  subsequent  panel  discussion  was, 
understandably,  the  impact  on 
documentary  or  news  photography. 
No  one  asked  about  publication  of  an 
ad  that  might  contain  an  image 
already  edited  to  misrepresent  a  prod¬ 
uct,  place  or  organization,  especially 
if  an  account  is  known  to  make  use  of 
gross  image  manipulation. 

“There’s  nothing  I  can  do  to  make  a 
bad  image  good,’’  insisted  Raphaele, 
noting  that  the  technology  she  uses  is 
not  a  threat  to  good  photographers. 

But  she  can  add  missing  image 
material  (she  extended  the  missing 
mast,  sail  and  sky  to  the  top  of  a 
sailboat).  She  can  correct  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  persons  at  the  margins  of  a 
wide-angle  shot  and,  similarly,  right 
the  apparent  tilting  of  buildings  or 
other  vertical  objects.  She  can  move, 
replace,  combine,  delete,  augment, 
skew  to  a  correct  or  desired  perspec¬ 


whites. 

Of  course,  the  new  ad  may  have 
accurately  reflected  reality  at  the 
company.  In  either  version,  did  the 
advertiser  say  in  images  what  it  could 
not  or  would  not  say  in  words? 

In  another  example,  a  car  was 
deliberately  depicted  in  a  color 
unavailable  for  purchase.  Application 
of  the  technology  to  marketing  can 
also  be,  at  the  very  least,  ironic.  One 
of  Raphaele’s  jobs  has  been  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  digital  modification  in  work 
on  a  new  international  ad  cam¬ 
paign  —  for  a  major  manufacturer’s 
new  line  of  film. 

The  technology  leads  to  questions 
concerning  ownership  of  rights  to 
modified  and/or  combined  images  and 
the  propriety  of  the  u-e  of  portions  of 
various  photos  to  create  “new” 
images. 

Raphaele  said  images  are  used  only 
for  jobs  contracted  by  the  owners  of 
rights  to  photos  and  never  reused 
without  reauthorization.  The  same 
applies  to  combining  various  images 
or  parts  thereof.  “It’s  not  anything 
that  we’ve  generated,  so  we  don’t  feel 
[the  rights]  belong  to  us,”  said 
Raphaele. 

Don  Sloane,  attorney  with  San 
Francisco-based  Gibson,  Dunne  & 
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Crutcher,  said  that  while  photogra¬ 
phers  retain  rights  except  in  work-for- 
hire  situations,  and  that  contractual 
arrangements  account  for  different 
free-lance  situations,  “In  this  area,  as 
in  most,  the  law  is  somewhat  behind 
the  technology.” 

Citing  a  case  in  which  he  was 
involved,  Sloane  noted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  rule  on  home 
video  recording  of  commercial  pro¬ 
ductions  until  as  recently  as  1984.  At 
one  point  during  the  session  it  was 
suggested  that  contracts  may  one  day 
contain  language  prohibiting  visual 
enhancement  or  alteration  of  photo¬ 
graphs  without  a  photographer’s  con¬ 
sent. 

As  for  ads  themselves,  Sloane 
remarked  that,  apart  from  legal 
issues,  advertising  a  red  Bentley  car¬ 
ries  a  “marketplace  potential  pen¬ 
alty”  for  newspapers  if  readers  learn 
to  distrust  not  only  the  message  but 
the  messenger  as  well. 

“Just  as  the  word  side  in  papers  is 
widely  disbelieved  now,”  said 
Sloane,  “the  picture  side  is  going  to 
be  too.” 

Concerning  images  of  people, 
Arizona  Republic  art  director  How¬ 
ard  Finberg  said  that  “If  your  subject 
is  somebody  on  the  street,  that’s  one 
thing,”  but  for  a  subject  such  as  a 
celebrity,  whose  picture  can  affect 
name,  reputation  and  earnings,  “You 
can’t  fool  around  with  that  image  — 
as  Sports  Illustrated  found”  in  a  case 
involving  Joe  Namath. 

Sacramento  Bee  photographer  Jay 
Mather  said  he  “was  not  intimidated 
by  the  technology;”  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  evil  development.  He  said  it 
might  help  him  continue  in  the 
documentary  tradition  if  it  keeps  him 
in  the  field  longer  and  allows  faster 
transmission  and  easier  use  of  photos. 

He  did  express  concern  with  what 
picture  desk  operators  would  do  once 
photos  were  transmitted,  wondering 
whether  they  hold  to  traditional  val¬ 
ues  of  documentary  photography, 
and  worried  what  readers  see  and 
understand  as  they  rapidly  move  from 
a  Page  One  news  photo  to  a  possibly 
retouched  photo  on  a  theme  page. 

Rick  Smolan  admitted  he  was 
bothered  by  electronic  changes  to 
photos  used  on  covers  of  two  books  in 
the  series  A  Day  in  the  Life,  in  which 
he  served  as  creator  and  photogra¬ 
pher. 

“My  only  defense  in  using  it  on  the 
cover  is  that  I  think  the  covers  are  a 
sales  tool,  like  an  ad,”  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  his  general 
feeling  was  that  “At  some  point  the 
audience  deserves  to  know  whether 
or  not  this  is  something  you  caught  on 
the  fly  or  something  either  you 
created  in  the  darkroom  or  created  by 


setting  it  up.” 

Sean  Callahan,  from  Avalon  Devel¬ 
opment  Group,  said  the  feeling  in  the 
magazine  industry  is  that  covers  are 
indeed  sales  tools.  A  past  editor  of 
American  Photographer,  Callahan 
said  buyers  browsing  newsstands 
jammed  with  magazines  scan  them  all 
very  quickly  before  picking  one  up. 

“There  is  tremendous  competition 
in  that  kind  of  environment  and  so 
you  have  to  do  something  to  get 
[buyers’]  attention,”  he  said. 

Comparison  of  treatment  accorded 
inside  and  outside  (cover)  photo¬ 


graphs  in  publications  occasioned 
much  debate,  but  Finberg  insisted 
that  “1  can’t  make  that  distinction  as  a 
viewer,  as  a  reader.”  The  “bottom 
line,”  he  said,  is  “don’t  do  it.” 

Raphaele  suggested  that  for  photos 
in  some,  presumably  nondocumen¬ 
tary  contexts,  it  might  be  permissible 
to  remove  unwanted  objects  not  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  a  given  setting  or  even 
permanent  objects  that  diminish  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  rest  of  a  given 
scene.  She  added  that  another  case 
could  be  the  enhancement  or  modifi- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


The  Mercury  Rises  to 
thelbpmth 
Solid  Answers  from  Sn. 


jrowth  is  a  big  issue  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  one  of 
America’s  hottest  metropolitan 
newspapers.  They  started  with 
an  early  SIl  System/22  back 
in  1974,  and  their  system  has 
been  growing  ever  since. 

Seven  years  later,  the 
Mercury  News  expanded  to 
the  very  first  SII  ^stem/55 
with  six  fault  tolerant  Tandem 
processors.  Now  they’re  up  to 
9  CPU’s  and  475  terminals. 

“Upgrades  have  been 
no  big  deal,”  says  Director 
of  Information  Systems  Steve 
Dempsey.  “In  fact,  we  still 


nse  a  few  original  Sy8teni/22 
terminals.  They’re  fhlly 
integrated  with  onr  newer 


If  system  expansion  is  a  real 
issue  at  your  publication,  you 
belong  on  our  mailing  list. 
When  you  need  to  grow,  solid 
answers  from  SIl  will  help  you 
rise  to  meet  the  challenge. 


System 
IQ]  Integral 


Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  13626  Sacramento,  CA  95853 
(916)  929-9481 


Real  Issues.  SoMd  Answers." 

*System  Integrators,  Inc.,  Systeni/22  and  SjFstem/56  are  registered  trademarks  of  System  Integrators,  Inc. 
Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 

“Real  Issues,  Solid  Answers."  is  a  trademark  of  System  Integrators,  Inc.  C  1989  System  Integrators,  Inc. 
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Ex-editor’s 
‘husband’  released 
from  prison 


UPl 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


two-year-old  service  using  Macintosh 
personal  computers  has  grown  from 
200  clients  to  700,  finds  that  demand 
for  graphics  is  “very  strong  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand,”  said  Don  DeMaio, 
who  as  graphics  director  heads  a  13- 
person  staff. 

“If  they  are  trying  to  sell  a  total 
package  —  including  photos,  graph¬ 
ics  and  editorial  —  they  need  the 
graphic  package.  To  compete  in 
graphics  they  would  need  to  update 
their  technology,”  said  Joe  Scopin, 
the  Washington  Times  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  graphics  and  photos 
who  once  ran  UPI’s  1 1 -person  graph¬ 
ics  staff. 

AP  spokeswoman  Wendell  Wood, 
asked  about  features,  said,  “We  are 
growing  in  that  area.  We're  not  cut¬ 
ting  back.”  Three  years  ago,  AP 
added  six  regional  feature  writers, 
pushing  total  features  staff  over  30. 

Steinle  said  graphics  was  cut  based 
on  a  one-week  survey  showing  clients 
were  using  “almost  nothing.” 
Weather  maps  almost  always  made 
print  but  no  other  graphic  was  used 
more  than  10%  of  the  time,  he  said, 
calling  it  “a  cost  decision”  to  invest  in 
areas  of  greatest  client  interest. 

“We  are  producing  a  basic  graphics 
service  right  now.  That  seems  to  be 
what  our  clients  want,”  Rossiter  said. 
He  said  UPI  would  produce  more 
graphics  if  clients  wanted  but  many 
papers  have  their  own  graphics  staffs. 

UPI  executives  emphasized  a  cost 
accountability  that  requires  expenses 
be  justified  by  clients  willing  to  pay. 

“We’re  getting  our  costs  in  line 
with  revenues,”  Steinle  declared. 

Staffing  in  some  states  was  cut  to  fit 
revenues.  Full  state  reports  were 
eliminated  in  more  than  a  dozen 
states,  including  North  and  South 
Dakota,  South  Carolina  and  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Other  states  expanded  cover¬ 
age.  Every  state  but  Montana  has  at 
least  one  full-time  staffer,  and  UPI 
expects  to  hire  one  there,  Rossiter 
said. 

In  its  Washington,  D.C.,  headquar¬ 
ters,  UPI  combined  Washington  and 
national  editing  desks  last  November 
and  will  add  the  foreign  desk  to  create 
one  world  desk  that  always  includes 
editors  with  various  specialties.  The 
Latin  American  desk  moved  to  Latin 
America.  AM  and  PM  cycles  merged 
into  one  BC  (both  cycles)  cycle  with 
stories  updated  as  new  leads  break. 

Rossiter  said  layoffs  by  seniority 
have  actually  increased  the  average 
staff  experience. 

Asked  whether  clients  have 


canceled  service  as  a  result  of  cut¬ 
backs,  Steinle  said,  “If  they  have, 
they’ve  never  told  us  that.” 

He  said  most  cancellations  were 
“financial  decisions.” 

UPI  said  it  sued  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  more  than  30  newspapers  that 
canceled  service.  It  has  lost  a  number 
of  papers  in  Ohio  and  Oklahoma. 
Except  to  say  it  has  2,500  clients,  the 
company  does  not  break  out  num¬ 
bers. 

While  UPI  has  lost  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  unbundling  has  retained 
papers  in  San  Diego,  Seattle  and 
Phoenix,  among  others,  Rossiter 
said. 

The  Washington  Post  signed 
again  —  but  paying  less  for  less  ser¬ 
vice,  said  Peter  Silberman,  Post 
deputy  managing  editor.  He  said  the 
Post  contracted  for  UPI’s  business, 
state  and  Washington  wires  and 
dropped  other  services  for  a  “consid¬ 
erable  saving.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  signed 
again  for  most  UPI  services  and  is 
satisfied,  said  managing  editor 
George  Cotliar. 

“All  newspapers  want  UPI  to  suc¬ 
ceed,”  said  Pamela  Brunger  Scott, 
deputy  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  which  cut  costs 
but  kept  some  UPI  services.  “1  think 
the  unbundling  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  the  parts  of  the 
service  that  needed  help.  We  feel  very 
much  hopeful  they  can  get  it 
together.” 

Rossiter  conceded  some  “erosion” 
in  revenue  from  unbundling,  but  said 
it  helped  gain  sales. 

Rossiter  looks  forward  to  rebuild¬ 
ing  staff  within  four  years,  though 
probably  never  to  reach  its  former 
size. 

Then  he  predicted,  “We’ll  be  cer¬ 
tainly  stronger,  and  we’ll  be  making 
money,  and  1  think  our  non-media 
sales  will  be  up  significantly.  That  will 
produce  resources  that  we  can  plow 
back  into  our  news  staff  and  even 
improve  the  report  to  newspapers  and 
broadcasters.” 

Marty  Weybret,  editor  of  the 
17,000-circulation  Lodi  (Calif.)  News- 
Sentinel  and  a  third-generation  sub¬ 
scriber,  supports  UPI  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  1 ,  “This  country  needs  two  wire 
services.  And  if  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  aren’t  willing  to  commit  their 
papers  and  their  checkbooks  to  it,  it’s 
pretty  clear  to  me  that  it’s  going  to  be 
only  a  concept,”  and  2,  “It’s  a  good 
wire  service.” 

A  former  Unipresser,  Weybret, 
who  takes  McClatchy  and  pools 
resources  with  other  papers  for  added 
reportage,  maintains,  “I’ll  stick  with 
it  till  I  absolutely  can’t.” 


Gary  McGivern,  a  convicted  New 
York  state  cop  killer  and  companion 
of  a  former  weekly  newspaper  editor, 
has  been  released  from  prison  after  a 
highly  controversial  parole  decision. 

McGivern  is  “married”  to  former 
Woodstock  (N.Y.)  Times  co-editor 
Marguerite  Culp.  Although  the  two 
participated  in  a  wedding  ceremony 
during  McGivern’s  imprisonment, 
their  union  was  not  recognized  by  the 
state  because  of  a  law  prohibiting 
such  actions. 

Culp  met  McGivern  while  working 
on  a  story  about  conditions  at  the 
Ulster  County  (N.Y.)  Jail,  where 
McGivern  was  imprisoned  after  his 
conviction  on  charges  of  killing  a  po¬ 
lice  officer  during  an  escape  attempt. 
McGivern  has  maintained  that  he  was 
not  trying  to  escape  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  shooting.  (E&P,  Feb.  1 , 
1986). 

Culp,  convinced  of  McGivern’s 
innocence,  became  one  of  the  leading 
fighters  in  his  battle  for  clemency, 
which  was  granted  by  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo  on  New  Year’s  Day  1986. 
McGivern  has  twice  been  denied  pa¬ 
role,  in  1987  and  1988,  despite 
the  grant  of  clemency. 

According  to  published  reports, 
McGivern  plans  to  live  with  Culp, 
who  left  the  paper  last  fall,  in  her 
home  in  Woodstock. 


The  Asbury  Park  Press  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  philanthropic  arm  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  has 
pledged  $15,000  to  the  Ocean  County 
Center  for  the  Arts  for  the  restoration 
and  operation  of  the  Strand  Theater  in 
Lakewood. 

The  grant  will  be  distributed  over 
five  years  and  will  be  used  for  basic 
repair  work,  refurbishing  and  day-to- 
day  operation  of  the  theater. 


A  new  novel  by  Daniel  Lynch, 
managing  editor/news  of  the  Times 
Union  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  was  slated  to 
appear  in  stores  in  March.  Bad  For¬ 
tune,  published  by  Pinnacle  Books, 
is  Lynch’s  fourth  novel  featuring 
Frank  Murphy,  an  ex-Philadelphia  po¬ 
lice  lieutenant-tumed-criminal  lawyer. 


Press  fund  helps 
restore  theater 


Times  Union  editor 
publishes  new  book 
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points  he  scored.” 

Of  Carter,  Brandon  says  he  could 
find  “nothing  in  my  long  experience 
of  politicians  and  reporting  to  tell  me 
quite  what  to  make  of  him.”  Carter 
preached  to  him  at  the  first 
interview  —  “It  sounded  a  little 
weird  and  unclear.”  Brandon  won¬ 
dered  what  other  world  leader  would 
cite,  as  Carter  did,  the  Golden  Rule  to 
treat  others  as  you  would  want  to  be 
treated. 

Brandon  believes  that  even  if  Car¬ 
ter  were  “left  with  bleeding  hands” 
over  the  Iran  hostage  situation,  “they 
were  nevertheless  clean,  certainly 
cleaner  than  Reagan’s  after  his 
botched  efforts  at  bribing  Iran  into  a 
hostage  deal.”  In  the  long  run,  Bran¬ 
don  believes  that  Carter  “will  be 
given  more  gratifying  credit  in  the 
memory  of  history  than  he  is  now.” 

Brandon  was  one  of  a  group  of 
reporters  whose  phones  were 
wiretapped  from  May  1969  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1971  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
orders  from  the  White  House. 

“I  had  always  assumed,”  Brandon 
writes,  “that  my  telephone  might  be 
routinely  tapped  once  or  twice  a  year, 
but  I  was  really  outraged  when  I 
learned  that  mine  lasted  for  21 
months. 

“When  I  asked  Attorney  General 
Edward  B.  Levi  in  the  Ford  adminis¬ 
tration  what  might  have  caused  the 
spigot  on  my  tap  to  be  kept  open  for 
that  long,  he  reminded  me  that  1 
should  not  underrate  the  lethargy  of 
bureaucratic  procedures.  Nixon,  he 
speculated,  probably  forgot  about  it 
and  Hoover  was  not  likely  to  remind 
him  of  it,  especially  since  so  many 
politically  important  people  called  in 
to  us.” 

Four  years  after  Nixon  left  the 
White  House  Brandon  got  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  former  president  to  one 
of  his  monthly  dinner  parties  with 
which  Nixon  kept  up  with  world 
affairs.  “Did  I  want  to  shake  hands 
with  the  man  who  had  ordered  the 
bugging  of  my  telephone?”  asks 
Brandon.  “After  discussing  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  my  wife  (for  it  was  our  tele¬ 
phone  that  was  bugged)  I  called  Nix¬ 
on’s  private  secretary,  who  had 
issued  the  invitation  orally,  and  said 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  attend  the 
dinner  party  if  the  president  could 
find  some  way  of  expressing  regrets 
for  the  bugging  of  our  telephone. 
Three  days  later  the  private  secretary 
called  back. 

“He  said  I  should  forget  it.” 


Home  Town  News:  William  Alien 
White  and  the  Emporia  Gazette.  Sally 
Foreman  Griffith.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.)  291  pages. 

When  Life  magazine  paid  its  tribute 
to  the  genial  Willaim  Allen  White  in 
“An  American  Insitution  Is  70”  50 
years  ago  on  Feb.  28,  1939,  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  editor  was 
already  larger  than  life. 

He  was  the  personification  of  a 
small-town  editor.  He  had  written 
memorable  editorials  on  the  state  of 
Kansas  and  a  poetic,  heart-rending 
tribute  to  his  daughter  Mary  who  died 
at  16  in  May  1921,  after  a  fall  from  a 
horse  (except,  he  said,  with  the  ever- 
ready  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  she  was 
too  smart  to  fall  —  it  was  the  horse’s 
fault). 

There  was  much  more  to  White, 
Sally  Griffith,  a  history  professor  at 
Villanova,  argues.  “By  the  time  Life 
celebrated  the  County  Editor  and  his 
Small  Town,  both  had  become  popu¬ 
lar  stereotypes  and  objects  of  nostal¬ 
gia.  Gone  was  the  young  William 
Allen  White,  a  brash,  feisty  young 
editor,  eager  to  show  his  stuff;  a 
shrewd  businessman;  a  relentless  cru¬ 
sader  for  righteousness.  White’s 
image  in  Life  was  as  a  kindly  old  man, 
the  symbol  of  a  vanished  age.” 

She  backs  up  in  the  history  of  White 
and  concentrates  on  various  periods 
in  his  life.  She  shows  how  he  worked 
up  a  storm  for  Wisconsin’s  Robert  La 
Follette  and  the  Progressive  Party 
and,  most  of  all,  made  local  booster- 
ism  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

White  sounds  like  a  classic  British 
libertarian  as  he  risked  jail  to  protest  a 
law  banning  the  right  of  stores  to  dis¬ 
play  pro-union  signs  during  a  labor 
conflict.  On  that  matter,  he  began  an 
editorial  “To  an  Anxious  Friend,” 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize: 

“You  tell  me  that  law  is  above  free¬ 
dom  of  utterance.  And  I  reply  that 
you  can  have  no  wise  laws  unless 
there  is  free  expression  of  the  widsom 
of  the  people  —  and  alas,  their  folly 
with  it.  But  if  there  is  freedom,  folly 
will  die  of  its  own  poison,  and  the 
wisdom  will  survive...” 

He  gained  national  attention  for  his 
attacks  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  ran 
in  a  primary  for  governor  on  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ticket  in  order  to  ensure  there 
would  be  an  anti-Klan  candidate.  He 
did  not  even  carry  his  own  county. 
Walter  Lippman  argued  that  White, 
always  a  confidant  of  presidents, 
neglected  to  translate  his  anti-Klan 
position  into  an  attack  on  President 
Coolidge  and  a  Kansas  senator  for 
their  muddled  stands  on  the  KKK. 

Griffith  appears  to  ignore  a  darker 
side  of  White,  as  do  most  who  write 


about  him.  If  you  look  at  the  Gazette 
editorials  under  White  during  the 
early  years  of  his  editorship,  you  can 
find  strands  of  vicious  racism. 

Griffith  brushes  off  the  Spanish- 
Americn  war  with  a  sentence  or  two 
but  a  researcher  who  takes  time  to 
read  the  microfilm  of  the  Gazette  in 
Emporia  can  see  what  White’s  paper, 
caught  up  in  war  fever,  said  about 
good  Saxon  blood. 

The  lofty  Gazette  said  about 
Cubans  and  Spaniards,  “Both  crowds 
are  yellow-legged,  garlic-eating,  dag¬ 
ger-sticking,  treacherous  crowds  — 
a  mixture  of  Guinea,  Indian  and 
Dago.  One  crowd  is  as  bad  as  the 
other.  It  is  folly  to  spill  good  Saxon 
blood  for  that  kind  of  vermin  ...” 

White,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Gazette  from  1895  to  his  death  nearly 
50  years  later  in  1944,  was  indeed  a 
many-faceted  man.  Griffith  gives 
much  of  the  story  —  but  not  all  of 
it  —  with  attention  to  his  impact 
on  national  life. 

Marshall  McCluhan:  The  Man  and 
His  Message.  George  Sanderson  and 
Frank  MacDonald,  editors.  (Golden, 
Colo.:  Fulcrum.)  240  pages. 

Laws  of  Media:  The  New  Science. 
Marshall  and  Eric  McCluhan.  (Tor¬ 
onto:  University  of  Toronto  Press.) 
252  pages. 

The  Global  Village:  Transformation 
in  World  Life  and  Media  in  the  21st 
Century.  Marshall  McCluhan  and 
Bruce  Powers.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press.) 

Marshall  McCluhan  disparaged  of 
print,  but  it  is  print  that  is  keeping  his 
memory  alive. 

Published  in  March,  Marshall 
McCluhan:  The  Man  and  His  Mes¬ 
sage  is  an  anthology  of  McCluhan 
excerpts,  transcripts  and  symposia  of 
sholars  on  McCluhan  and  tributes. 
McCluhan  died  in  1980  at  69. 

The  Global  Village:  Transforma¬ 
tion  in  World  Life  and  Media  in  the 
21st  Century,  appearing  in  April,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  fading  of  nationalism  in  a 
world  which  becomes  a  new  global 
village  with  instant  communication. 

McCluhan’s  son  Eric  completed  his 
father’s  unfinished  manuscript.  Laws 
of  Media:  The  New  Science.  Don’t 
look  for  a  simple  code  or  command¬ 
ments. 

One  law  says  in  part  that  as  one 
process  intensifies  and  makes  another 
obsolete,  it  retrieves  another  process, 
sometimes  a  very  old  one.  As  radio  to 
some  extent  has  made  print  obsolete, 
it  has  reclaimed  aspects  of  oral  com¬ 
munication  eclipsed  by  print. 
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Andrew  Seamans  is  wearing  three  hats 

He’s  managing  editor  of  Heritage  Features  Syndicate,  writer  of  the 
weekly  ’Answer  Man’  column,  and  a  college  student  at  age  51 


By  David  Astor 

At  age  51,  Andrew  Seamans  has 
experience  as  a  syndicate  executive, 
weekly  columnist,  and  college  stu¬ 
dent. 

This  kind  of  background  isn’t 
unprecedented.  But  the  unusual  thing 
about  Seamans  is  that  he’s  serving  in 
ail  three  capacities  simultaneously. 

Seaman’s  full-time  job  is  with  Her¬ 
itage  Features  Syndicate,  where  he  has 
been  managing  editor  since  the  com¬ 
pany’s  1981  inception.  Seamans’ 
duties  include  interacting  with  HFS’s 
10  columnists  and  two  editorial  car¬ 
toonists,  editing  copy,  communica¬ 
ting  with  newspaper  clients,  working 
on  direct  mail  promotion  pieces, 
overseeing  billing,  and  more. 

HFS  —  which  is  a  division  of  the 
conservative  Heritage  Foundation 
think  tank  —  distributes  features  such 
as  the  Edwin  Meese  column,  “A 
Minority  View”  by  Walter  Williams, 
“Main  Street  U.S.A.”  by  William 
Murchison  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  “Crosscurrents”  by  Edward 
Grimsley  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  “Fed-Up”  by  Don 
Feder  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
“Mohr  on  National  Defense”  by 
retired  U.S.  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
Mohr. 

It  also  syndicates  “The  Answer 
Man,”  which  Seamans  began  in  late 
1985.  The  column  contains  10  ques¬ 
tions  a  week  on  history,  politics,  cur- 


Andrew  Seamans 


rent  events,  and  other  subjects. 

Seamans,  for  instance,  has  asked 
readers  why  the  New  World  wasn’t 
named  for  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  answer?  Explorer/navigator 
Amerigo  Vespucci  was  credited  with 
the  discovery  “in  a  1507  geography 
book  and  the  name  stuck.” 

In  another  column.  Seamans  asked 
readers  to  name  the  last  U.S.  presi¬ 
dent  who  wasn’t  a  Democrat  or 
Republican.  The  answer  was  Millard 


Fillmore  (1850-53),  a  Whig. 

Last  fall.  Seamans  asked  readers  if 
more  than  half  of  American  house¬ 
holds  have  VCRs.  Yes,  noted  the  col¬ 
umnist,  57%  have  at  least  one. 

Seamans  sometimes  does  theme 
columns,  as  in  a  1988  “Answer  Man” 
that  focused  on  the  Summer  Olym¬ 
pics.  But  he  usually  touches  on  a 
number  of  different  topics  each  week, 
while  also  varying  the  difficulty  of 
questions.  And  Seamans,  conscious 
of  how  little  many  Americans  know 
about  geography,  tries  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions  about  that  subject. 

“There  was  a  poll  of  high  school 
students  in  Texas  who  thought  New 
Mexico  was  part  of  Mexico,”  Sea¬ 
mans  said  incredulously. 

The  columnist  finds  questions  and 
answers  in  books,  newspapers,  and 
magazines;  from  co-workers,  friends, 
and  his  own  knowledge;  and  else¬ 
where.  Seamans  also  receives  queries 
from  readers  who  follow  his  HFS  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Indianapolis  News  and  a 
number  of  other  papers. 

“It’s  a  fun  column  to  write,”  said 
Seamans,  who  tries  to  make  “The 
Answer  Man”  both  entertaining  and 
educational. 

Seamans  added  that  doing  the  fea¬ 
ture  while  also  serving  as  an  HFS 
executive  gives  him  an  unusual  per¬ 
spective  on  things  —  and  a  real  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  importance  of  dead¬ 
lines  to  a  syndicate  editor. 

Speaking  of  syndicates.  Seamans 
said  he  might  eventually  move  “The 
Answer  Man”  to  another  syndicate  or 
distribute  it  himself  because  the  col¬ 
umn  doesn’t  exactly  fit  in  with  the  op¬ 
ed  nature  of  other  HFS  features. 

The  most  popular  HFS  column  is 
the  one  by  Williams,  a  black  conser¬ 
vative  who  appears  in  about  75  news¬ 
papers.  The  recently  introduced  fea¬ 
ture  by  Meese,  the  controversial 
attorney  general  under  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  has  about  25  papers. 
Seamans  said  HFS  is  not  entirely 
happy  with  this  total  but  plans  a  mar¬ 
keting  push  to  try  to  enlarge  Meese’s 
client  list. 

Next  month,  HFS  will  begin  syndi¬ 
cating  Ralph  de  Toledano,  who  was 
with  Copley  News  Service  for  a  num- 


Copley  offering  ‘Money  and  You’ 


Financial  planner  Robert  M,  Heier 
—  president  of  the  McLean,  Va.- 
based  Heier  Group  —  is  doing  a  col¬ 
umn  for  Copley  News  Service. 

His  “Money  and  You”  feature  is 
part  of  Copley’s  financial  package, 
which  is  available  weekly  with  graph¬ 
ics  and  illustrations. 

Heier  —  who  is  also  an  attorney  — 
covers  topics  such  as  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  crisis,  investment  man¬ 
agement,  pension  planning,  credit 
card  debt,  zero  coupon  bonds,  taxes, 
and  wills. 


Robert  M.  Heier 
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ber  of  years.  The  columnist/author  is 
now  a  distinguished  fellow  at  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  where  Sea¬ 
mans  is  a  member  of  the  management 
staff. 

HFS  (based  at  214  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002) 
sells  its  features  both  separately  and 
in  package  form,  and  does  business 
with  conservative  as  well  as  more 
liberal  papers. 

Speaking  of  business,  that’s  the 
subject  in  which  Seamans  is  earning 
an  associate  degree  at  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College  —  35 
years  after  quitting  high  school.  “I 


was  a  smart  aleck  and  young  punk 
back  then,”  recalled  Seamans.  ”1 
thought  I  knew  more  than  the  teach¬ 
ers.” 

The  16-year-old  dropout  went  on  to 
work  as  a  painter,  letter  carrier,  and 
meter  reader  and  installer.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  he  also  earned  a  general  equiva¬ 
lency  diploma. 

Now  Seamans  has  a  grade-point 
average  of  3.3  at  NVCC  and  will  grad¬ 
uate  at  least  cum  laude  this  June. 

“I  went  back  to  school  for  my  self- 
satisfaction,”  said  Seamans,  who 
spends  about  25  hours  a  week  attend¬ 
ing  classes  and  doing  homework.  “I 


Agatha  Elderberry  demonstrates  painting  by  slumber. 

Two  comics  offered  in  a  package 


<S)1989  Great  Lakes  Features  | 

she'll  pick  up  See-Span. 


Two  comics  aimed  at  the  weekly 
newspaper  market  are  being  offered 
as  a  package  by  Great  Lakes  Features. 

One  of  them  is  “The  Golden 
Daze,”  a  strip  starring  retired  couple 
Archie  and  Agatha  Elderberry  that 
includes  social  commentary  on  senior 
citizen  life  in  America.  The  other  is 
“Mums  the  Word,”  a  captionless 
panel. 

The  comics  —  which  had  over  10 
subscribers  as  of  last  month  —  are  by 
Dan  Rosandich,  who  formerly  did  the 
“Off  the  Wall”  panel. 

Great  Lakes  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
410,  Chassell,  Mich.  49916-0410. 


A  feature  for  teen-agers  is  offered 


“Adolessons,”  an  advice  column 
aimed  at  teen-agers,  is  being 
syndicated. 

The  feature,  by  former  teacher 
Lucie  Walters,  began  in  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate  over 
a  year  ago.  Newspapers  in  three  other 
states  were  also  carrying  it  as  of  last 
month. 

Walters  said  the  goals  of  her  col¬ 
umn  are  “to  give  teen-agers  a  safe 
place  to  speak  and  their  families  a  safe 
place  to  hear,  to  provide  teens  and 
their  families  with  information  and/ 


wanted  to  feel  I  was  not  a  quitter 
anymore.” 

Seamans  added  with  a  chuckle  that 
some  of  the  highly  educated  academi¬ 
cians  associated  with  the  Heritage 
Foundation  were  shocked  when  they 
found  out  he  didn’t  have  a  college 
degree. 

The  student/columnist/editor  also 
spends  time  writing  free-lance  op-ed 
pieces,  travel  articles,  and  book 
reviews.  Seamans’  work  has 
appeared  in  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald,  Detroit  News, 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Press,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American,  and  other  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  has  also  written  pub¬ 
lished  fiction,  and  authored  two  chap¬ 
ters  for  an  anthology  called  Whose 
FBI?. 

This  was  during  Seamans’  1970-81 
stint  at  Human  Events,  where  he  was 
assistant  editor  and  then  associate 
editor.  He  also  did  a  weekly  column 
called  “How’s  Your  Political  I.Q.?” 
for  the  conservative  newsweekly. 

Before  that.  Seamans  was  assistant 
public  relations  director  for  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
office  manager  and  chief  editorial 
writer  (six  a  week)  for  the  U.S.  Press 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


or  .  .  .  service(s)  available  to  them, 
to  promote  reading  by  youth,  and  to 
introduce  young  people  to  a  valuable 
and  inexpensive  resource  ...  the 
newspaper.” 

Questions  Walters  answers  deal 
with  subjects  such  as  child  abuse, 
drugs,  incest,  race  relations,  suicide, 
and  the  process  of  gaining  indepen¬ 
dence  from  parents. 

Walters  can  be  reached  through  the 
Morning  Advocate  at  P.O.  Box  588, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 


START  YOUR 
COLLECTION 
OF  READERS 


Linda  Rosenkrantz  takes  readers  to 
urage  sales.  Swap  meets.  And  up  in 
their  attics.  Because  that's  where 
tomorrow's  antiques-  like  lunch 
boxes  and  baseball  cards— are.  The 
former  editor  of  Auction  will  help 
your  readers  turn  that  stash  of 
accessible  antiques  into  cash.  And 
keep  your  readers  looking  to  you  for 
a  lucrative  leisure  activity. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  Contemporary 
Coll^ibles  column.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 
Association’s  “Washington  Exclu¬ 
sive”  editorial  service,  writer  of  the 
weekly  “Am  I  Right?”  column  for  the 
Atom  Tabloid  in  Garwood,  N.J.,  and 
volunteer  publicity  director  for  the 
Young  Republicans  of  Union  County, 
N.J.,  and  the  Rahway,  N.J.,  Young 
Republican  Club.  Seamans,  a  New 
Jersey  native  who  moved  to  Virginia 
in  1968,  also  holds  a  real  estate 
license. 

The  divorced  father  of  four  likes  to 
travel  —  and  often  picks  up  “Answer 
Man”  questions  on  his  trips.  Seamans 
also  enjoys  baseball,  history  books, 
and  reading  newspapers,  with  his 
favorite  columnists  including  the 
aforementioned  Murchison,  John 
Chamberlain  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  “A  Conservative  View” 
writer  James  J.  Kilpatrick  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate. 

Seamans  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors,  American  Association 
of  Travel  Editors,  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  National  Press  Club, 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
and  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  has 
served  on  the  SPJ/SDX  Washington 
chapter’s  annual  awards  committee 
and  as  a  judge  for  three  years,  and 
also  served  one  term  on  the  D.C. 
chapter’s  board  of  directors. 

News  about  awards 

Jeff  MacNelly  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Tribune  Media  Services  was 
named  best  editorial  cartoonist  in  a 
recent  Washington  Journalism 
Review  reader  poll. 

Also,  TMS  columnist/CBS  corre¬ 
spondent  Charles  Osgood  was  named 
best  radio  reporter. 

In  other  award  news,  “Beetle 
Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
received  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  national  fraternity  of  Kappa 
Sigma.  Walker  —  who  was  Kappa 
Sigma  chapter  president  while  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Missouri  — 
was  honored  for  his  cartooning  as 
well  as  his  help  in  fund  raising  and 
recruiting  for  the  fraternity. 

Also,  the  university  is  raising  funds 
to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  Beetle 
Bailey  as  a  college  student.  Beetle 
was  actually  a  student  when  the 
comic  began  in  1950,  but  he  soon 
joined  the  Army. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  humor 
columnist  Art  Buchwald  was  among 
10  people  named  as  winners  of  the 


Self-syndicated  real  estate  columnist 
Chuck  Baker  (left)  with  Summit  Media 
Co.  president  Bill  Hutten  Sr.  The  Va¬ 
lencia,  Calif.-based  Summit  is  distrib¬ 
uting  a  Baker  video  called  'Basic  Real 
Estate  Investing.'  Baker  (see  E&P, 
January  9,  1988)  is  based  at  4911 
Doman  Ave.,  Tarzana,  Calif.  91356. 


Horatio  Alger  Award  for  triumphing 
over  “humble  beginnings  and  adver¬ 
sity”  to  achieve  success. 

TMS  cartoonist  Jim  Scan- 
carelli  has  been  selected  as  the  1989 
winner  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Physician  Assistants/ICI  Pharma¬ 
ceuticals  Group’s  $2,500  PA  Aware¬ 
ness  Achievement  Award  for  his  por¬ 
trayal  of  physician  assistant  Chipper 
Wallet  in  “Gasoline  Alley.” 

Director  of  museum 

Barbara  M.  Hammond  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Museum  of  Car¬ 
toon  Art. 

Her  background  includes  serving 
as  executive  director  of  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Historical  Society 
and  as  registrar  of  the  Hudson  River 
Museum.  Hammond  has  a  B.A.  in  art 
history  from  Finch  College  and  has 
done  graduate  work  in  art  history  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York  and 
in  historic  preservation  at  Colum.bia 
University. 

“I  feel  that  one  of  the  great  things 
about  cartoon  art  is  [that]  it  appeals  to 
everyone,  crosses  barriers,  and 
mends  fences  as  a  universal  form  of 
communication  .  .  .  ,”  she  stated. 

The  museum  is  based  at  Comly 
Ave.,  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.  10573. 

The  March  CP  issue 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
cartoonist  Jim  Berry’s  account  of  his 
recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
cover  story  in  the  current  Cartoonist 
Profdes. 

Other  cartoonists  with  articles  in 
the  magazine  —  which  is  based  at 
P.O.  Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06430  —  include  “Mister  Boffo”/ 
“Willy  ’n  Ethel”/“Porterfield”  cre¬ 
ator  Joe  Martin  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  and  North  America  Syndicate, 
editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Luckovich 


of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  Creators  Syndicate,  and  Shel 
Dorf,  who  reminisces  about  working 
with  the  late  Milton  Caniff  on  “Steve 
Canyon.” 

There  is  also  a  piece  by  former  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  comics  edi¬ 
tor  David  Seidman  about  the  future  of 
comics,  an  interview  with  “Making 
It”  creator  Keith  Robinson  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  another  interview 
in  which  the  son  of  Rube  Goldberg 
discusses  an  upcoming  musical  about 
his  famous  cartoonist  father,  a  story 
about  how  the  Sunday  comics  are 
produced  by  American  Color  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  a  piece  about  a  luncheon  for 
Bill  Yates  to  mark  his  retirement  as 
King  Features  Syndicate  comics  edi¬ 
tor. 

Anti-apartheid  work 

An  April  6-26  exhibition  of  political 
cartoons  by  anti-apartheid  cartoonist 
Jonathan  Shapiro  of  South  Africa  will 
be  held  at  the  School  of  Visual  Arts, 
209  E.  21  St.,  New  York  City. 

“Zapiro,”  who  is  attending  SVA 
on  a  one-year  Fulbright  Scholarship, 
has  done  cartoons  for  a  number  of 
alternative  newspapers  in  South 
Africa. 

Convention  coming 

The  National  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Columnists’  1989  convention  will 
be  held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  19- 
21. 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be  self- 
syndicated  “humble  Farmer”  colum¬ 
nist  Robert  Skoglund. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
NSNC  at  P.O.  Box  6955,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40206. 

Computer  capabiiity 

The  free  features  offered  by  News 
USA  can  now  be  accessed  by  com¬ 
puter. 

News  USA  —  based  at  1127 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045  —  offers  consumer- 
oriented  columns  written  by  govern¬ 
ment  agency  and  trade  association 
people  as  well  as  other  material. 

Lecture  for  Maynard 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  columnist 
and  Oakland  Tribune  president/ 
publisher  Robert  Maynard  will  give 
the  Red  Smith  Lecture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  April  18. 
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JOA  would  endanger  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  competing  papers  in  25 
cities. 

Michigan  state  Senator  John  Kelly 
(D-Grosse  Pointe  Woods)  said  oppo¬ 
nents  were  heartened  by  the  dissent 
of  Justices  Stevens  and  Blackmun, 
which  he  said  shows  “all  the  way 
through  the  various  courts  .  .  .  there 
has  been  no  consensus  on  this  issue.” 

With  continued  legal  opposition, 
Gannett,  in  particular,  may  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  go  ahead  with  the  merger. 

That  is  because  the  consequences 
of  first  merging  and  then  uncoupling 
the  two  papers  could  be  most  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  Detroit  News  —  even 
though  it  is  Knight-Ridder's  Free 
Press  which  is  lagging  in  circulation 
and  advertising  linage  and  which  is 
the  “failing  newspaper”  in  the  JOA 
application. 

Those  consequences  were  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  analysis  piece  by  News 
reporter  Bryan  Gruley,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  JOA  from  its  start. 

Gruley  painted  a  scenario  in  which 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  strikes  down 


the  JOA  after  a  year  of  operations. 

Instead  of  shutting  down  the  Free 
Press  —  as  executives  have  vowed  in 
the  event  the  JOA  is  not  approved  — 
Knight-Ridder  might  find  the  paper 
at  a  great  advantage  competitively. 

It  would  have  the  morning  fran¬ 
chise,  and  would  probably  be  leading 
in  circulation.  Because  of  the  joint 
rate  card.  Free  Press  ad  linage  would 
be  much  in  a  much  better  situation 
vis-a-vis  the  News. 

Suddenly,  the  News  would  face 
another  long,  expensive  battle  to 
regain  its  competitive  leads. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  a  Gannett 
spokeswoman  said  the  chain  was  not 
yet  commenting  on  the  JOA. 

However,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Detroit  News  on  March  16,  Gannett 
president  and  chief  executive  John  J. 
Curley  —  who  will  become  chairman 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
when  chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth 
retires  later  this  month  —  indicated 
that  that  scenario  is  one  the  chain 
takes  seriously. 

“We  won’t  do  anything  that’s  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  Gannett  Co. 
That’s  your  answer  really,”  Curley 
told  the  paper.  “We’re  not  going  to  do 
anything  that  would  put  us  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  you  described.” 

Future  scenarios,  however,  are 


probably  easier  to  understand  than 
the  present  situation. 

For  example,  opponents  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  Justices  Stevens 
and  Blackmun  publicly  dissented 
from  the  decision  not  to  extend  the 
stay. 

It  is  an  indication  that  there  is  inter¬ 
est  in  examining  the  JOA,  opponents’ 
lawyer  Schultz  argues. 

“The  fact  that  we  got  two  dissents 
once  again  puts  us  in  the  ‘very  seri¬ 
ous’  category  and  I  think  gives  us  a 
real  shot  at  getting  the  Court  to  take 
the  case,”  he  said. 

However,  University  of  Chicago 
law  school  Dean  Geoffrey  Miller, 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  JOA 
dispute,  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  not  too  much  should  be  made  of 
the  dissent. 

“Justices  in  conference  can,  if  they 
think  they  should  take  the  case,  make 
a  public  dissent.  What  it  means  is  that 
they  voted  and  .  .  .  [opponents]  got 
only  two  votes.  I  think  the  chances 
they  will  ever  get  the  Court  to  take 
their  case  is  close  to  zero,”  Miller 
said. 

For  his  part.  Free  Press  publisher 
and  chairman  David  Lawrence  hailed 
the  Supreme  Court’s  action. 

“I  can’t  think  of  a  nicer  way  to  start 
out  the  week,”  Lawrence  said. 


My  kind  of town 


••• 


hicago  is  this  year's  site  for  the  ANPA  Convention,  bringing  together  the  largest 
number  of  powerful  newspaper  executives  than  any  other  convention  in  the  industry. 
Your  advertising  message  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  two  ANPA  Convention 
^Issues  will  reach  the  movers,  shakers  and  decision  makers  of  the  newspaper  industry  — 
^plotters  and  planners  of  the  direction  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Whatever  your  strong 
points  may  be,  promote  them  in  E&P's  April  22nd  Convention  and  April  29th  Post 
Convention  Issues  and  enhance  your  image  with  industry  leaders. 


Closing  Dates: 

April  22  Convention 
Issue:  Space  4/10 
Copy  4/12 

April  29  Post  Convention 
Issue:  Space  4/1 7 
Copy  4/19 


11  West  19th Street* New  Ibrk.  N.Y  10011  *212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


Contact  your  local  sales  representative 
or  Don  Parvin  at  212  *  675  *  4380 

SALES  OFFICES 


New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 
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Legal 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

Regents,  contended  the  open  records 
law  exempts  records  of  “confidential 
evaluations  submitted  to  ...  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  ...  in  connection 
with  the  hiring  of  a  public  employee.” 

The  Associated  Press,  the  Rome 
(Ga.)  News-Tribune  and  the  Gwinnett 
(Ga.)  Daily  News  also  have  filed 
requests  for  the  information  regarding 
presidential  candidates  at  Georgia 
State  University. 

Meanwhile,  an  attempt  to  change 
the  Open  Records  Act  to  keep  such 
records  secret  remained  stalled  in  the 
Legislature.  The  bill  is  headed  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  but  Lt.  Gov.  Zell  Miller,  the 
Senate’s  presiding  officer,  has 
declared  his  opposition  to  the  exemp¬ 
tion  for  universities.  —  AP 

Jointly 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

alization  Service  (INS).  To  maintain 
their  legal  status,  many  must  begin  an 
education  process  that  will  allow 
them  to  become  permanent  residents 
and  eventually  U.S.  citizens. 

“Staying  Legal”  provided  informa¬ 
tion  on  who  is  legal  and  who  may  be 
exempt  from  the  education  require¬ 
ments.  It  also  gave  schooling  requir- 
ments  and  a  list  of  locations  offering 
classes  in  U.S.  history  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Times  and  La  Opinion  previ¬ 
ously  cooperated  in  producing 
“Becoming  Legal”  in  May  and  June 
1987,  when  the  program  began  and 
enforcement  of  employer  sanctions 
became  effective. 

Nine  Times  editorial  staffers  and 
two  from  La  Opinion  produced  the 
new  section. 

Scholar’s  chair  at 
FAMU’s  j-school 

Florida  A&M  University  has  se¬ 
cured  a  second  $1 -million  Eminent 
Scholar  Chair — just  three  weeks 
after  announcing  its  first  —  the  Garth 
C.  Reeves  Sr.  Eminent  Scholar  Chair 
in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Media 
and  Graphic  Arts. 

The  chair,  named  after  FAMU 
graduate  and  Miami  News  owner 
Garth  Reeves  Sr.,  was  funded  by 
$600,0(X)  from  the  FAMU  Centennial 
Fund,  which  included  contributions 
from  the  media  and  $4(X),000  from  the 
state  through  a  matching  grant  pro¬ 
gram. 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  171  grants  totaling 
$1,150,269  in  34  communities  served 
by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  media  interests. 
To  date  in  1989,  the  foundation  has 
awarded  more  than  $2.16  million  in 
grants. 

Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

looked  the  single  most  striking  aspect 
of  Bruce  Anderson’s  55-day  county 
jail  sentence  for  disturbing  the  peace 
at  a  public  meeting. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  options,  in  lieu  of 
jail  sentence,  included  a  gag  order  — 
for  one  year  the  editor  would  be 
stricken  from  county  education  board 
meetings.  This  level  of  censorship 
should  outrage  every  serious  journal¬ 
ist.  That  a  judge  could  even  consider 
such  a  broad-bladed  assault  on  the 
Fourth  Estate  is  an  atrocity. 

That  this  point  was  overlooked  in 
your  nationally  published  report  is  a 
great  sadness. 

Brooks  Mencher 

(Mencher  is  editor  of  the  Fort  Bragg 
[Calif.]  Advocate-News.) 


Photographs 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

pieces  of  hardware  .  .  .  because 
they,  too,  have  seen  the  light  in  that  I 
think  most  newspapers  will  become 
their  own  integrators  of  systems.” 

Unlike  older  pagination  systems, 
which  handled  photos  poorly.  Gray 
said  newer  systems  can  process  ads 
electronically. 

“If  you  can  move  ads  electroni¬ 
cally,  you  can  do  the  designer  pages 
of  newspapers  too  because  there  are 
the  same  issues  of  type  rotation  and 
type  size  and  coloration  that  you  run 
into  in  advertising,”  he  commented. 

In  the  same  way,  the  high-function- 
ality,  low-resolution  design  systems 
(which  partly  evolved  from  the  textile 
and  packaging  industries)  have  also 
migrated  to  standard  hardware. 

Though  included  in  the  first  cate¬ 
gory,  the  design  systems  are  versa¬ 
tile,  user-friendly  adjuncts  to  the 
high-end  CEPS  systems  in  this  last 
category.  In  many  cases,  the  systems 
or  their  developers  were  acquired  by 
manufacturers  of  high-end  systems. 

Gray  said  he  was  not  convinced  a 
single  terminal  was  needed  to  process 
both  line  art  and  photos,  but  allowed 
it  might  work  for  some  newspapers. 


Headliner 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Consistently  outstanding  feature 
writing:  Daniel  Golden,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Outstanding  feature  photo  by  a 
magazine  or  syndicate:  Jeff  Widener, 
the  Associated  Press,  for  a  photo  of  a 
man  cleaning  skulls  titled,  “The  Kill¬ 
ing  Field.” 

Outstanding  sports  photo  by  a 
magazine  or  syndicate:  Dieter  Endli- 
cher,  the  Associated  Press,  for  a 
photo  of  a  track  star,  “The  Fastest 
Woman.” 


Newsrack 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Strauss  agreed  with  Epstein.  Con¬ 
ceded  Strauss,  “The  basis  for 
removal  has  to  be  more  substantial 
since  they  are  newspapers.” 

The  financial  loss,  including  poten¬ 
tial  earnings  and  damage  to  the  locks, 
chains  and  racks,  was  unavailable, 
but  Daily  Republic  circulation  man¬ 
ager  Neil  Hall  estimated  his  loss  alone 
at  $250  to  $350. 

City  officials  promised  to  make 
financial  restitution  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  also  said  they  would  meet 
with  newspaper  representatives  over 
vending  machine  sites. 

Enhancement 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

cation  of  a  specific  object  when  it  is 
used  to  represent  a  generic  category 
rather  than  the  object  itself. 

But  such  treatment  might  be 
extended  to  news  photos.  Finberg  did 
not  want  editors  to  clean  up  photo¬ 
graphs  as  they  might  clean  up  gram¬ 
mar  in  a  quote  that  would  otherwise 
be  printed  as  spoken, 

“I  know  who  runs  the  newspaper 
and  it’s  not  photographers,”  he  said. 
“It’s  the  editor  who  has  no  visual 
literacy  at  all”  who  makes  photo 
modification  decisions. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
new  tools  of  the  trade  supplied  by 
image-editing  software  can  be  viewed 
as  little  more  than  extensions  of  cur¬ 
rent  capabilities,  whether  they 
involve  lens  changes  at  the  scene  or 
image  changes  made  later  in  a  dark¬ 
room. 

Heard  just  before  the  session 
closed  were  the  words:  “Fire’s  a 
wonderful  tool.” 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANIMALS 


PETS,  WILDLIFE,  ENVIRONMENT  - 
Award-Winning  weekly  column  EARTH¬ 
LINGS.  Carla  Bennett,  8401  Green¬ 
wood  Ave.,  #3,  Takoma  Park,  MD 
20912,  (301)  770-7444,  589-6836. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  TRENDS-700  words, 
weekly.  Reviews,  tips,  trends.  Excellent 
advertiser  draw.  Features  also  available. 
THE  BROKERAGE,  (619)  739-9305. 


WACKY,  witty,  contemporary  look  at  life 
-  IN  A  NUTSHELL  is  a  laugh  a  week. 
700  words.  Camera  ready.  Five-year 
track  record.  Free  samples,  rates. 
Barbara  Naness,  119  Washington  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  NY  10314,  (718) 
698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact;  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 


FREE  FEATURES,  Columns  and  Fillers 
-  Senior  Interest,  Health,  Finance  and 
more,  camera  ready,  9  and  12  pica. 
Free  with  copy  of  your  paper.  Newspap¬ 
er  Feature  Report,  Box  A-1206,  Lans- 
downe,  PA  19050. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America's  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  "Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response"  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  60() 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198  Me( 

FAX  (205)  566-0170  Bro 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  Michael 

Above  Average  Cheyerine, 

PERFORMANCE  Bruce  Wrig 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY  El 

2111  Thomas  Drive  . 

Panama  City,  FL  32407  ^  u" 

(904)234-1117  Tubac,  A, 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  anti  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  andi  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country,  fiefore  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758 
(916)  684-3987 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALASKA:  Award  winning  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $500,000  potential.  Owner  will  do 
some  financing.  ML  Wirum,  Commer¬ 
cial  &  Investment  Real  Estate,  Jan 
Fredericks,  (907)  276-3628. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  140-year-old 
weekly  (2,100  paid);  sales,  $90,000. 
Price:  $70,000.  Please  write:  BARRY 
FRENCH,  Broker-Appraiser,  Ashlawn 
Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBANS  serving 
affluent  cities-communities,  central 
printing  plant.  Gross  $2.5  million. 
Cash,  some  terms.  Desire  quick  sale. 
WESTERN  IOWA  non-competitive 
weekly,  gross  $410,000,  with  real 
estate,  $440,000.  $110,000  cash 
flow.  Terms. 

CATTLE  FARM  newspapers,  magazines, 
western  US,  headquartered  in  major 
city.  $1.5  million,  profitable.  $1.75 
million,  negotiable,  terms. 
MINNESOTA  SHOPPER,  Gross  $1.1 
million,  full  plant,  four-unit  web  press, 
regional  concept,  includes  real  estate. 
Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


FIFTEEN  TEXAS  WEEKLIES  for  sale, 
most  because  of  retirement  with  no 
children  to  carry  on.  $5,000  down  to 
$500,000  down,  send  for  list.  Many 
owner-financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. _ 

Get  out  of  the  rat  race.  Michigan 
U . P./Weekly/jobshop,  grossing 
$240,000,  County  Seat.  Priced  to  stay 
sold.  Clwner  wants  out.  Write:  W.  Fretz, 
PO  Box  46,  Newberry,  Ml  49868. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  a  Newspaper  and 
Succeed,  the  1982  book  which  saved 
newspaper  buyers  thousands  of  dollars, 
is  again  available,  thanks  to  a  chance 
discovery  of  a  small  box  in  storage.  Orig¬ 
inally  $22.50.  Now  $8.50  while  supply 
lasts.  This  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Jay 
Brodell,  2618  Harlan  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80214. 


MISSISSIPPI  duo,  at  transportation 
crossroads,  poised  for  continu^  growth 
and  profitability.  Outstanding  real 
estate  package  produces  additional 
income.  Both  weeklies  uncontested  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  both  are 
official  legal  organs.  Excellent  staff  in 
place.  Owner  retiring.  $850,000.  Call 
or  write;  Jim  Hall  Mk)ia  Services,  TO 
Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081,  (205) 
566-7198,  FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  -  Small  town 
near  rapidly  expanding  metro  area. 
$200,000  gross.  Perfect  for  man/wife 
team.  $25,000  down,  easy  terms  on 
$125,000 balance.  Box 3684,  Editor* 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  SMALL  TOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
communi^.  Comfortable  living  in  excel¬ 
lent  environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  CONNECTICUT  weekly  in  the 
black.  Excellent  growing  town. 
Overaged  owners  ready  to  tuck  it  in. 
(203)  927-0060. 


STRONG  SUBURBAN-URBAN  weekly, 
$1  million  gross.  High  income,  growing 
market,  zone  5.  Part  paid,  part  free. 
Owner  retiring.  Box  3688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  COUPLE  seeks  weekly  in 
Northwest.  Will  make  cash  down 
payment  of  up  to  $150,000.  Box 
3648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  free  monthly  magazine  type 
specialty  publication,  nine  years  old. 
Well-established  distribution.  Great 
potential,  owner  retiring.  Ideal  for 
couple.  Will  train  buyer.  Good  cash  flow 
of  $250,000  plus  gross.  $300,000 
with  terms.  Box  3709,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CA 
Established  publication  offered  for  sale. 
Great  Potential  for  expansion. 
$49,000.  Low  overhead/style  and 
Service/Established  distribution.  Call 
Eldon  Edwards  (805)  682-5353. 
MacElhenny,  Levy  &  Co. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CONSULTANTS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
UAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PLATEMAKING 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telelmarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


CIRCULATION  CONCEPTS 
Telemarketing  Specialist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  computerized  dial¬ 
ing  systems,  watts  lines  and  national 
references.  Robert  Miller  or  Deborah 
Sullivan  l-(800)-634-9640.  (303) 
795-7380. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in  circula¬ 
tion  telemarketing  is  now  available  in 
the  U.S.A.  Call  now  for  a  fresh 
approach. 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts” 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


Specialists 

In 

superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.x12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  if  you  need  it. 

Call  us... 

1988  WINNER 
of  Kodak's 

RUN  FOR  THE  MONEY 
Call  us... 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/pa 

Call  us... 

PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color 
Bloomsburg,  PA 


D.M.D.  CONSULTING  GROUP 
Professional  consultation  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operations.  Market 
assessment  and  strategic  plans  in 
advertising,  marketing  and  circulation: 
Complete  confidence,  (204)  682-2719 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


•  ADVERTISE  your  Marketing  Services 
in  E&P  Classifieds!  Call  or  write  today! 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  W.  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

SMALL  SYSTEMS  REPAIR 
Harris  and  Titus  small  systems  repair 
service.  Circuit  boards,  power  supplies, 
and  complete  unit  repair.  Used  equip¬ 
ment  available  at  negotiable  prices. 

Call  FIELDTEC  at  (614)  888-1102. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  service,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


WORD  PROCESSING 


•  ADVERTISE  your  Word  Processing 
talents  in  the  weekly  journal  which 
attracts  95%  of  newspaper  editors. 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  can  help  you  expose  your  talents  to 
the  right  people. 

Call  today!  (212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CAMERA 

Horizontal  camera  and  light  Spartan  1 
(no  lens  or  vacuum  pump)  Macbeth 
Model  1  size  04.  Quartz  lamp  set  up 
total  $2,000.  Call  or  write  Ron  Darr, 
North  Shore  Weeklies,  2  Washington 
Street,  Ipswich,  MA  01938. 

(508)  356-5141. 


CHEMCO  no.  1270  Spartan  III  roll  film 
camera,  including  auto  contact  screen, 
film  transport,  reversing  lens,  4-lamp 
light  system,  GAM  exposure  control.  3 
years  old.  Contact  George  Willard  at 
(313)  469-4510. 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

108  Baldwin  CNTVR;  6/1  Muller  MLR 
227S  inserter  (818)  885-5995. 

BALDWIN  (2)  COUNT-O-VEYORS 
MODEL  #108  (Electronic)  4  years  old, 
running  every  day,  can  demonstrate. 
Price  $16,000  each.  Call  (301) 
327-5600.  Ask  for  Mr.  Trump. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  CoUnt-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


(4)  Harris  Micro  Stores 
(2)  Whole  Megs. 

(2)  1/2  Megs. 

(2)  140  Enterface;. 

1420  Harris  Terp'inal 

(5)  Format  Harris  Terminals 

(8)  Reg.  Harris  Terminals  Tally  printer 
Call  Mike  Zink  at  (216)  821-1200 
Alliance,  OH 


APS  5-U  typesetter  by  Autologic.  Able 
to  be  upgraded.  Typesets  up  to  57 
picas.  Comes  with  additional  lens  allow¬ 
ing  typesetting  up  to  70  picas.  Charac¬ 
ter  resolution  rated  from  720  to  1,440 
scan  lines  per  inch.  Speed:  4,000 
agate  lines  per  minute,  per  1 1  pica  line. 
Comes  with  Loge  RC)  miser-function 
processor.  Available  no  later  than  July 
1st.  Contact  Steve  Clark,  Times  Publi¬ 
cations,  Beaverton,  OR  (503) 
684-0360. 


FOR  SALE:  Delta  Data  5000  terminals 
and  parts.  Star  Xylogics  main  frames 
32K  and  8K,  fixed  head  discs,  many 
related  spare  parts.  Compugraphic 
headliner  72001.  Star  AUfOEDIT  E. 
(201)  744-3014.  David  Dougherty. 


For  Sale  -  Compugraphic  Videosetter 
Universal,  SN  494,  with  8  fonts  and 
spare  parts.  Available  immediately. 
Also  Harris  front  end  system.  Call  or 
write  for  list  of  items  for  sale  and  prices. 
Bob  Bryan,  300  Fourth  Ave.  SE,  Cull¬ 
man,  AL  35055.  (205)  734-2131. 


HARRIS  1480  TERMINAL,  $900; 
HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250.  $1000; 
HARRIS  330  TYPESETTER,  $2000; 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


ONE  SYSTEM  PE  TERMINALS;  8’s 
$750,  12's  $1250,  28’s  $1650.  Save 
on  PCB's  at  half  of  manufacturer  price. 
90  day  warranty.  We  will  repair  your 
CPU  spare  PCB's. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  SALE 

Nu  Graphics  Model  02200  In  Line 
Bender  and  Model  0600  Punch  Coater. 
Both  units  have  Pin  System  set-up  for 
Goss  Headliner  T70,  but  can  be 
changed  to  match  your  specification. 
One  Tasope  Model  HP720  Plate 
Processor.  All  above  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  in  1988  and  used  only  once  for 
demonstration.  Excellent  package  price 
or  will  sell  individually. 

Call  (312)  671-5389. 


PRESSES 


1984  "LIKE  NEW"  FLEXO 
4-unit  Windmoeller  Hoelscher  press 
with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2  Goss 
folder  and  4  Goss  RTP’s.  Released  for 
removal  mid-1989  and  is  23-9/16” 
cut-off.  Well  maintained  and  produces 
excellent  color. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


CUSTOM-BILT  3-Knife  trimmer, 

Mdl  TK300,  S/N  8131. 

For  Goss  SC,  SSC,  or  Suburban 
folder.  $28,500.  Available  Now. 

ONE/ Atlanta 

(404)458-9351  FAX(404)458-5836 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  10  units,  1  deck 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 

22- 3/4"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Cosmo  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  upper  former 
T.K.S.,  5  units,  1  deck,  3:2 

23- 9/16”  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metroliner,  9  units,  4  decks 
Goss  Metro  add-on  units 
Goss  Flexoliner,  8  units,  3  decks 
Crabtree  Crusader,  8  units,  2  decks 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1 500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct.,  i988) 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  i988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


f 


f 


7 


I  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  30,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

7- Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

4- Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 

5- Unit  Community,  SSC  folder  1978 

5- IJnit  Community,  SSC  folder  1980 

6- Unit  (Community  (4-high,  2  floor  posi¬ 
tion  units),  SSC  folder  1982 

8- Unit/twin  folder  Suburban  S-2000 
series  press 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

Add-on  V-15A  unit  1978  continuous 
ink 

3- Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder  1977  excel¬ 
lent  condition 

4- Unit  V-700  with  heatset  pkg, 
comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

3- Unit  Vanguard  31" 

MISCELLANEOUS 

4- Unit  Web  Leader,  “as-is"  or 
reconditioned 

Misc  web  handling  devices  -  call  for 
more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


LET  OUR  RECENT  NEW  SALES 
SUCCESS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

2- Unit  Color  King  W/KJ6  folder, 
autolube 

8-Unit  Color  King  W/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  IPH 

3- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1973), 
from  small  AR  weekly. 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 
(1976),  20,000  IPH 
1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  "as-is”  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office 
(913)  236-4127 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


NEWSKING,  5  units,  2  stacked  sidelay, 
five  roll  stands,  KJ6  1/2  1/4  folder, 
complete  press.  Must  sell,  make  offer. 
(206)  387-0097. 


NINE-UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 
WITH  2  COMBINATION  FOLDERS. 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  RUNNING. 

Complete  with  millstands  and  2  wood 
pasters,  extra  rollers,  parts  and  auxiliary 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATE  POSSESION.  Call  (718) 
629-2900,  ask  for  Warren  Ford. 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTF’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


Press  drives  and  two  motors.  1968 
Fincor  drive.  1984  100  horse  power 
Reliance  DC  motor,  240  volts  and  1968 
75  horsepower  motor.  Westinghouse  (DC 
motor,  280  volts.  Available  June  1989. 
Call  Paul  Daunt  (313)  664-7403. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

We  need  a  GOSS,  HARRIS  or  KING 
press.  Immediate  interest.  No  Dealers. 
(201)  492-8877.  Ask  for  Frank 
Marquez. 


He  who  draws  upon  his 
own  resources  easily 
comes  to  an  end  of 
his  own  wealth. 

William  Hazlitt 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism,  tenure  track, 
starting  fall  1989.  Master's  or  Ph.D. 
with  significant  professional  experience 
required.  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs  with  emphasis  on  effective 
teaching  and  professional  preparation. 
Primarily  news-editorial.  Starting  salary 
$27,500  for  academic  year.  Affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Deadline:  April  3(J.  Apply  to:  Charles- 
Gene  McDaniel,  chairperson.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Roosevelt  Universi¬ 
ty,  430  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAR  BON  DALE  - 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
seeks  to  hire  an  assistant  professor  to 
teach  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  photojournalism  and  graphic 
communication,  work  with  news- 
editorial  and  advertising  students  in 
developing  their  visual  presentation 
skills,  and  conduct  research  in  speciali¬ 
zation.  The  doctorate  are  ABD  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  mass  communication,  or 
related  field  is  required.  Mass  media 
experience  and/or  research  credentials 
preferred.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  resume  and 
three  letters  of  references  to: 

Chair,  Faculty  Search  Committee 
School  fo  Journalism 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  IL  62901-6601. 

Deadline  is  April  7th  or  until  filled. 
Southern  llllinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Ek)x  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  II  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


eABP 

ANm 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  25,  1989 


The  Division  of  Communication  at  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stevens  Point, 
a  comprehensive  communication  prog¬ 
ram  with  instruction  in:  Advertising, 
Broadcasting,  Film,  Interpersonal 
Communication,  Journalism,  Organiza¬ 
tional  Communication,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Speech/Rhetoric,  is  looking  for 
outstanding  teacher  to  teach  an  area  of 
specialty  and  other  courses  across  our 
communication  curriculum.  Send  letter 
of  application,  resume,  transcripts,  and 
3  letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  James  Moe, 
Associate  Dean  and  Head,  Division  of 
Communication,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  -  Stevens  Point,  Stevens  Point,  Wl 
54481  by  April  20th  for  priority  consid¬ 
eration.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER 

Challenging  Controller  position  at  a 
60,000  plus  daily  newspaper  in  eastern 
lower  Michigan,  (^ndidate  must  have  at 
least  5  years  experience  as  a  controller 
or  chief  accounting  officer  at  a  daily 
newspaper.  MBA  or  CPA  is  a  plus.  We 
are  a  dynamic,  growing  organization. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Please 
forward  your  confidential  reply  to  Box 
3707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREDIT/COLLECTION  MANAGER 
This  position  offers  the  opportunity  for 
growth  and  advancement  in  a  goal 
oriented  organization.  The  qualified 
candidate  must  be  a  motivated  sett- 
starter  with  five  years  of  proven  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  credit  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Ability  to  prove  measurable 
results  immediately  is  essential. 
Outstanding  benefit  package  available. 
Please  send  your  resume  to: 

Bill  Thyken,  Controller 
The  Press  Democrat 
PO  Box  569 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 
(EOE) 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  PUBLISHER 

Well-established,  specialty  publishing 
group  consisting  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of 
directories  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  aggressive,  high-energy  leader. 
Candidates  must  have  strong  sales 
management,  budgeting  and  cost 
control  skills,  and  a  track  record  of 
rapid  promotion  in  previous  jobs.  This  is 
an  excellent  oppoilunity  for  a  discip¬ 
lined  and  experienced  general  sales 
manager  to  move  up.  $50,000  base 
and  profit  perfomance  bonus.  Send 
your  resume  in  confidence  to  PO  Box 
556,  5123  West  Chester  Pike,  Edge- 
mont,  PA  19028. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  hi-energy,  hands-on 
GM  to  lead  our  company  (which  just 
completed  its  third  record-breaking 
year)  to  even  greater  heights.  Our  7 
weekly  newspapers  are  quafity  products 
serving  some  of  NYC’s  finest  upscale 
neighborhoods.  Continuing  expansion  is 
planned,  with  new  publications  slated 
for  1989-90.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  excellent  salary  plus  bonus 
package.  Send  letter  (with  salary  history 
and  career  objectives)  and  resume  to  Ed 
Weintrob,  Publisher,  Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications,  26  Court  Street,  Brook- 
lyn,  NY  11242. _ 

PUBLISHER 

Established,  fast-growing,  midwest 
publishing  corporation  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  publisher.  Knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  and  marketing  essential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  PO 
Box  1052,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  5C)501.  Or 
for  further  information,  call  l-(800) 
247-2000,  Ext.  1114. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  Rep  for  20-year 
old  entertainment  magazine.  Heavy 
outside  cold  call  selling.  $400/week 
draw.  Resume:  Good  Times,  Box  303, 
Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Quinc)f,  Illinois  Herald-Whig,  a 
30,000  daily,  is  interviewing  for  an 
experienced  newspaper  advertising 
professional  to  direct  our  total  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  team.  This  is  a  once  in  a  career 
opportunity  with  an  excellent  salary, 
fringes,  work  environment  and 
community.  Please  send  resume  to: 
James  W.  Collins,  PO  Box  10,  Newton, 
NJ  07860. 


ADVERTISING  ENTERTAINMENT 
SALES  MANAGER 

Large  NYC  metro  weekly  newspaper 
chain  is  currently  seeking  an  advertising 
manager  for  their  entertainment 
section.  Candidate  must  be  willing  to 
maintain  existing  account  base  and 
solicit  new  business.  Coordination  of 
sales  people  and  editorial  content  is 
important.  Proven  sales  skills,  creativity 
and  good  writing  skills  are  a  must.  Call 
Ms.  Fallick  (718)  769-4400. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced  and 
dynamic  display  advertising  manager  of 
award-winning  newspaper  in  suburban 
Washington  market.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  and  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Editor,  The  Fairfax  Connec¬ 
tion,  10476  Armstrong  Street,  Fairfax, 
VA  22030. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Dynamic,  expansive,  weekly  group  in 
western  Oinnecticut  seeks  strong  lead¬ 
er  to  direct  aggressive  and  cream-of- 
the-crop  sales  team.  You’ll  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  retail  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue.  You’ll  have  an  excellent 
support  system  and  will  be  working  with 
one  of  the  best  management  teams  in 
the  business. 

If  you  are  ready  to  move  our  company 
into  the  $5  million  revenue  area,  please 
send  your  resume  to  Robert  S.  Mellis, 
Publisher,  HVPC,  PO  Box  1139,  New 
Milford,  CT  06776.  FAX:  (203) 
354-2645.  Confidentiality  assured. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  sales  leader  to  head  sales 
of  suburban  Milwaukee  area  shopper, 
three  zone,  40,000  circulation,  in 
rapidly  growing  retail  community.  Write 
Publisher,  Select  Publications,  PO  Box 
170,  202  North  Hartland,  Wl  53029. 


No  moroJity  can  be  founded 
on  authority,  even  if  the 
authority  were  divine. 

A.J.  Ayer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Our  advertising  director  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  another 
paper,  and  we  need  to  replace  him.  The 
Beloit  Daily  News,  which  serves  the 
prosperous  Rock  River  Valley  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  offers  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  an  aggressive,  creative  print  adver¬ 
tising  professional.  The  person  chosen 
will  lead  a  sharp,  experienced  staff,  and 
wil  be  generously  rewarded  for  results. 
Please  reply  in  confidence  to  W.D. 
Behling,  Publisher,  Beloit  Daily  News, 
149  State  St.,  Beloit,  Wl  53511. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  ideal  candidate  for  this  position 
with  our  9,000  circulation  daily  in 
Oroville,  CA  will  have: 

An  aggressive  attitude  toward  sales 
An  equally  aggressive  belief  in 
customer  service 

And  the  ability  to  organize  &  implement 
a  budget  and  promotion  calender. 

If  your  desires  include  beginning  part  of 
a  professional  management  team  in  a 
smaller  community,  send  your  resume 
and  a  cover  letter  to  David  B.  Martens, 
The  Mercury-Register,  2081  Second 
St.,  Oroville,  CA  95965. 


ADVERTISING  &  PROMOTIONS  MGR 
We  are  a  major  metropolitan  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  head  our  advertising 
and  promotions  department.  This 
person  will  be  a  seasoned  professional, 
with  at  least  5  years  of  experience  in 
newspaper  marketing.  She/he’ll  need  a 
proven  track  record  of  managing  people 
and  projects.  A  passion  for  delivering 
products  on  time  and  under  budget, 
ridiculously  high  creative  standards,  a 
temperament  to  deal  comfortably  in  a 
high-pressure,  fast-turnaround  environ¬ 
ment;  excellent  creative  judgment;  and 
the  ability  to  rise  above  the  latest  crisis 
to  see  the  long-term  marketing  implica¬ 
tions  of  current  actions  and  programs. 
With  all  this,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  we  offer  good  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits,  and  the  opportunity  to 
affiliate  with  a  company  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  both  as  an  employer  and 
as  a  publisher. 

Interested  applicants  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  including  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to: 

Employee  Relations  Adminstrator 
Baltimore  Sun  Company 
PO  Box  1377 
Baltimore,  MD  21278 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Need  aggressive  results-oriented  sales 
manager  for  group  of  community  week¬ 
lies.  Sell  major  accounts,  manage  staff 
of  six.  Competitive  Zone  5  market. 
Salary  plus  incentives.  Opportunities 
for  advancement.  Box  3655,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  News  Center 
in  its  own  right .  .  . 

When  you  want  to  reach  the  newspaper  trade, 
E&P  is  your  most  efficient  medium! 

(212)  675-4380 


★★★★★★ 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


A  major  market  daily  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  retail  advertising  manager  who 
thrives  in  a  competitive  market.  This 
two-newspaper  town  is  located  in  the 
west  and  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  in  the  nation.  The  person  we  are 
seeking  should  be  presently  employed 
in  a  competitive  marketplace,  have  3-5 
years  management  experience  and  be 
ready  to  use  these  skills.  Excellent 
salary  and  MBO.  Send  your  letter  of 
introduction  and  resume  to  Box  3647, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  are  held 
in  strictest  confidence. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  COMPANY  seeks  its 
revenue  leader  of  the  future.  Advanced 
PC-faced  electronic  ad  composition  and 
major  advertising  research  will  arrive 
when  you  do.  If  you  don’t  mind  moun¬ 
tains,  national  park  and  scenery,  your 
family  could  be  happy  in  Idaho  Falls. 
Idaho  is  a  well-educated  and  attractive 
community.  You  will  be  supported  and 
given  a  license  to  innovate.  Write  Jerrv 
Brady,  Publisher,  The  Post  Register,  P(J 
Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83403. 


Subordination  tends  greatly 
to  human  happiness. 

Samuel  Johnson 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
50,000  circulation,  7-day  daily  in  a 
competitive  New  Jersey  market  needs 
an  experienced  and  highly  motivated 
classified  manager  with  creative  ideas. 
Will  supervise  outside  sales  staff  of  four 
and  phone  room  staff  of  twenty.  Come 
join  the  country’s  largest  newspaper 
group  and  enjoy  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  outstanding  benefits.  Great 
opportunity  for  career  growth!  Reply  to 
Box  3636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Needed  for  50,000  plus  daily  and 
Sunday.  5  years  newspaper  experience 
required.  Heavy  phone  room  manage¬ 
ment  a  plus.  Emphasis  on  sales  and 
new  business  growth.  Base  $50K  range 
plus  strong  MBO  potential.  Send 
inquires  with  confidence  to  Box  3690, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Opportunity  for  co-op  sales  coordinator 
in  zone  6  top-ten  market.  Applicant 
should  have  two  years  media  sales 
experience  with  an  emphasis  in  co-op. 
Qualifications  should  include  strong 
presentation  skills  and  the  ability  to 
coordinate  sales  calls  with  the  retail 
staff.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Department 
332,  PO  Box  4747,  Houston,  TX 
77210-4747. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
If  you  have  a  bundle  of  promotion  ideas 
with  the  experience  to  sell  them  and 
lead  a  two-person  ad  staff,  our  small, 
midwestern  daily  needs  you  now.  We’re 
part  of  a  growing  national  group  with  an 
ever  increasing  need  for  top-level 
talent,  so  this  position  could  be  your 
springboard  to  a  general  manager  or 
publisher  position.  Start  at  $20,000 
plus  incentive  and  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  now  to  Box  3711,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
Outside  sales  manager  for  34,000  daily 
and  36,000  Sunday  newspaper. 
Results-oriented,  hands-on  manager 
responsible  for  organizing,  training  and 
motivating  a  retail/classified  display 
staff  of  nine.  Excellent  compensation 
package  includes  salary,  incentives, 
comprehensive  medical,  life,  dental 
plan  and  401k.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Gene  Hunter,  The 
Rapid  City  Journal,  PO  Box  450,  Rapid 
City,  SD  57709. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


OPPORTUNITY  to  move  to  Northern 
New  England  for  proven  advertising 
superstar.  Family-owned,  marketing- 
oriented,  14,000  daily  has  opening  as 
result  of  recent  staff  promotions.  Team 
players  only.  Box  3685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  Michigan’s  fastest 
growing  publication  is  looking  for  a 
successful,  goal-oriented  sales 
representative.  We  offer  a  starting 
salary,  liberal  sales  commission,  auto 
allowance,  full  benefits-dental.  Open¬ 
ings  in  Oakland,  Macomb,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ties.  Ask  for  Larry  (313)  469-1600. 


The  Las  Vegas  SUN  is  seeking  a  #1 
account  executive  to  join  a  growing 
team  of  professionals.  The  qualified 
candidate  will  have  a  demonstrated 
success  history,  have  a  desire  to  grow 
professionally,  and  unafraid  to  use  this 
experience  to  produce  results.  Las 
Vegas,  with  snowskiing  30  minutes 
away,  boating,  fishing,  and  camping 
offers  many  recreational  opportunities. 
Las  Vegas,  with  750,000  full-time  resi¬ 
dents,  a  mostly  ideal  climate,  is 
projected  to  grow  to  1  million  residents 
in  the  next  ten  years.  Excellent  salary 
and  commission  structure  for  the  most 
aspiring.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
the  Personnel  Director,  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
PO  Box  4275,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89106. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES 
Northern  Virginia  weekly  looking  for 
Vice  President  of  Sales.  This  candidate 
must  have  strong  sales  background  and 
management  skills  to  motivate  10  high- 
powered  sales  people  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission  package.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Jane  Hardi¬ 
son,  Vice  President  of  Personnel,  Arun¬ 
del  Communications,  13873  Park 
Center  Road,  Suite  301,  Herndon,  VA 
22071.  (703)  471-9596, 


ART/EDITORIAL 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Boston  magazine  is  looking  for  a  crea¬ 
tive  art  director  to  run  a  four-person  art 
department.  Candidates  must  have 
strong  journalistic,  managerial,  and 
production  experience.  Will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  design  of  large,  glossy,  general 
interest  monthly.  Send  letter  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  work  samples  (no  portfolios) 
to:  David  Rosenbaum,  Editor,  Boston 
Magazine,  300  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 


CHIEF  ARTIST 

We  need  a  builder  who  can  develop  a 
staff  and  deliver  art  and  graphics  that 
match  the  quality  of  our  news  report. 
Mac  skills  a  must.  Resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to:  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Spokesman-Review,  PO  Box  2160, 
Spokane,  WA  99210. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


$20  6o6  ARTISTS 

oackage  ai’t'sts.  One  for  news 

1  FH^nr  graphics  and  one  for  promotion/ 
marketing.  Ouf  AM/PM  dailies  of 

_  109,000  circulation  in  Tidewater,  VA 

orp  need  people  dedicated  to  quality  work 
000  dailv  become  among  the  best- 

^oaoer''  looking  papers  in  the  nation.  The  news 

manaopr  ‘■rtist  must  be  an  infographics  specialist 
inine  and  illustration  ability  and  have  experi- 
i  disolav  ®'^®®  ^®®  Macintosh 

oensation  computers.  The  artist  for  marketing 
r^ntJupa  oiust  excel  in  illustration  and  have  some 
a  Hpntai  PC  ability.  Send  resumes  and  copies  of 
:’ p“„i*h  original  work  to  Michael  Asher, 
Thp  Graphics  Editor,  The  Daily  Press  Inc, 
In  BaniH  M  P-  #1202,  PO  Box  746,  Newport 
30,  Rapid  23607. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

With  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  compu¬ 
ter  typesetting  and  design.  Small, 
prestigious  weekly  paper  with  wonderful 
atmosphere  and  staff.  Send  resume  to: 
Production  Director,  Rochester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1  Mount  Hope  Avenue, 
Rochester,  NY  14620. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
\n  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1 001 1 


CIRCULATION _ 

A  TREMENDOUS  OPPORTUNITY 
awaits  a  circulator  with  imagination,  at 
one  of  Ohio's  most  progressive  daily 
newspapers.  We  are  looking  for  a  goal- 
oriented  zone  manager  capable  and 
competent  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management  to  lead  his  or  her  sales 
team  to  success..  We  promise  a  chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding  career  that  will  lead 
to  greater  opportunities  for  the  right 
individual.  We  are  part  of  the  largest 
and  fastest  growing  groups  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  offer  all  the  usual  perks  that 
would  normally  be  associated  with  a 
position  of  this  level.  Salary  would  be  in 
the  $28K  to  $32K  range  as  a  starter. 
Aggressive  self-starters  should  send 
their  resumes  to  Box  3680,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  a  goal/results-oriented 
individual  with  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Opportunity  tor  growth  with 
company  that  offers  good  benefits. 
Duties  will  range  from  training  DSM's, 
setting  crew  sales,  personal  sales  and 
working  with  both  carrier  and  motor 
route  drivers.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  to  Box  3664,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
We  are  an  aggressive,  growing  and  well- 
managed  105,000  daily  and  140,000 
Sunday  newspaper  seeking  a  goal- 
oriented  circulation  operations  manager 
with  a  proven  track  record.  This  position 
will  be  responsible  for  managing 
customer  service  and  data  entry,  CIS 
development,  purchasing,  budgeting, 
training  support  and  data  base  mainte¬ 
nance.  We  want  a  totally  exposed  news¬ 
paper  person.  ABC  knowledge  required 
and  personal  computer  familiarity 
preferred.  We  have  high  standards  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  outstanding  perfor¬ 
mance.  Opportunities  also  exist  within 
other  newspapers  in  our  rapidly  growing 
international  newspaper  group.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  is  on  beautiful 
Long  Island  Sound,  just  an  hour  from 
New  York  and  2  hours  from  Boston. 
New  Haven  is  the  home  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  and  offers  a  broad  range  of  cultural 
and  recreational  activities.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume,  including  salary 
history  and  requirements,  to  Kirk  A. 
Davis,  Circulation  Director,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Dr.,  New  Haven, 
CT  06511. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETER  and  Direc¬ 
tor.  Open-ended,  upward  earnings  and 
top  management  growth  for  successful¬ 
ly  selling  subscriptions  and  single 
copies  for  outstanding,  growing,  major, 
suburban  Chicago  weeklies.  Manage 
department.  90%  mail,  10%  news¬ 
stands/racks.  State-of-art  computer 
fulfillment.  Huge  growth  opportunity. 
Fine  plant  and  management.  Reply 
explaining  teiemarketing  and  single 
copy  sales  successes  in  both  numbers 
and  dollars.  Include  current  earnings. 
Box  3683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CMiWLAnaN 

I  oppbimmiTagi 

I  IN-RM 

Is  your  career  A  a  akmMIt  An  you 
cotetdadng  fnMiig  a  chanfo^o 
career  iff  caalalion  managernent?  We  «o^ 
to  becoiw  you  partaer  it  fixfi^  Ihe  right 
opportunily.  Good  tend  to  contact « 
wriei  liay  an  ae^  new  dnlangas  and 
opportonHaa  tor  adwncemanl  We  »aure  you 
coraplWoceaidenliaiy.Whynolpultheproven 
profeaekn^  at  Gordon  Company  to 
work  tv  you  today. 

Ifto  totoaing  an  seiectod  oirrent  openings: 

Circulation  Manager  $50,000 

A  100,000  circulalion  Midwestern  daily  is  seeking 
candidates  who  have  proven  supervisory  and 
administrative  skills  to  handle  a  slalf  ol  seventy-live  to 
eighty  persons.  A  college  degree  s  prelerred.  Union 
experience  would  be  desirable.  Candidales  who  are 
currently  working  al  a  mu-sired  daily  as  circulation  director 
or  currently  in  a  number  two  posihon  al  a  major  metro  would 
be  Ideal.  Candidales  should  have  a  high  energy  level  and 
be  a  field  type  manager  Good  benetils 

Home  DWivcry  Manager  $45,000 

A  major  metro  in  ihe  northeast  is  seeking  a  home  dekvery 
manager  who  has  prior  major  metro  experience  and  strong 
people  skiHs.  Heavy  sales  and  promotions  emphasis  would 
be  a  plus.  A  college  degree  is  key.  Good  fnnges  plus  a 
bonus  plan. 

Circulation  Manager  $40,000 

A  20,000  morning  daily  in  Ihe  southeastern  United  States  is 
seeking  a  circulation  manager  who  has  experience  m  a 
competitive  environment  and  who  is  mature  and  strong  in 
people  skills  plus  sales  and  promotions  and  customer 
service.  A  goal  oriented  individual  is  required.  The  best 
candidates  will  be  those  who  have  served  as  a  crculalion 
manager  m  a  smaller  newspaper  and  are  seeking  upward 
mobilily 

AniitMilCilyCkcuWionMaMger  $35,000 

A  maja  melro  n  the  southeastern  United  Stales  s  seelong 
carxidates  with  a  miniirrjm  two  yeais  ol  proven  rnanagemeni 
ataMy  in  the  cvculabon  field  A  degreed  candktale  IS  preferred. 
Apptcants  shoiid  be  goal  orienled  Ule.  nnovalKe.  and 
possess  good  people  skis.  BeneUs  are  excelenl. 

DMrictMinagar  $25,000 

A  major  mebo  in  the  northeastern  United  Stales  is  seeking 
candUales  lo  supervise  distncis  with  both  adult  and  youth 
carers.  Saiaiy  IS  n  the  low  to  mid  hvenlies  plus  bonus 

AiiMini  CiciJHion  NimQtf  iaj,ww 

A 1 5.000  daty  e  the  Caroinas  is  seeking  to  n  a  number  Im 
sktl.  Supervisory  responsibtily  for  seven  lul  trie  persons.  The 
matroom  also  comes  under  the  dicul^  depaitmenl.  Good 
beielils. 

AMHIWn  IIMWOITI  hiWniW 

A 1 5,000  daily  with  heavy  TMC  products  s  seekeg  candidales 
to  take  over  the  nurnber  two  poslon  in  Ihe  mailroom.  Excelenl 
advancement  opportuntes.  Good  benefits 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Upstate  New  York,  15,000  daily  seeks 
experienced  circulation  person.  Should 
be  a  hands-on  manager  with  knowledge 
of  sales,  service  and  collections.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  tO: 
General  Manager,  Register  Star,  364 
Warren  Street,  Hudson,  NY  12534. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
For  rapidly  growing,  90,000  morning 
daily.  We  seek  a  well-rounded 
professional  with  a  minimum  of  10  to 
15  years  experience,  including  work  at 
the  first  or  second  level  of  circulation 
management.  Send  resume  to  Manager 
of  Human  Resources,  Daily  Herald,  PO 
Box  280,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006. 


INDEPENDENT  HOME  DELIVERY 
DISTRIBUTORSHIP 
Must  be  bondable  and  have  DMV  print¬ 
out,  AM  delivery,  experience  preferred. 
Resume  to  Sacramento  Union,  Circula¬ 
tion,  PO  Box  2711,  Sacramento,  CA 
95812. 


MAGAZINE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  publisher  with  leading 
magazine  has  an  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  pro.  Will  lead  great  fulfillment 
team  that  has  built,  paid  and  free 
controlled,  BPA  winners.  Solid  career 
growth.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Call  Paula  Payne  (817) 
776-9000. 


MANAGER  with  paid  and  free  carrier 
distribution  experience  for  small  zone  5 
ABC  daily  with  weekly  and  shopper. 
This  is  not  our  only  property.  Outstand¬ 
ing  benefits  for  individual  who  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  competitive,  self-motivating  and 
growth-oriented.  We  believe  in  sales, 
sen/ice  and  carrier  recognition.  Reply  to 
Box  3645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

Exciting  opportunity  to  work  for 
Washington  DC’s  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  is  now  available.  Ideal  candidate 
will  have  a  college  degree  with  at  least 
three  years  management/circulation 
experience.  Responsibilities  include 
directing  the  planning,  organization  and 
controls  for  circulation  sales,  service 
and  collections  within  the  zone.  We 
offer  an  excellent  benefit  and  incentive 
plan  along  with  the  prestige  of  working 
with  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper.  If 
interested,  please  send  resume  along 
with  salary  requirements  to:  The 
Washington  Times,  Human  Resources, 
3400  New  York  Avenue  NE,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20002. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


ADVERTISING  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENTS/SUPPORT 
Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  needs  individual  with  advertising 
and/or  accounting  experience.  Data 
Processing  knowledge  a  plus.  Non¬ 
smoking  environment.  Send  resume  to 
Collier-Jackson,  Inc.,  Attn:  Personnel 
Manager,  3707  West  Cherry  Street, 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

6-day,  17,000  paper  seeks  NEWS 
EDITOR  to  direct  copw  desk  and  run  the 
slot,  and  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDITORIAL 
PAGE  to  put  out  award-winning  opinion 
page  and  write  editoriais  and  twice-a- 
week  column.  Also  seeking  applications 
for  anticipated  COPY  EDITOR  and 
REPORTER  openings.  Letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Bob  Schumacher, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News-Dispatch, 
121  W.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Michigan  City, 
IN  46360. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALIST 

Copy  editor  wanted  for  four-state  weekly 
farm  publication.  Top  national 
company.  Potential  for  growth.  Agricul¬ 
tural  background  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resumes  to  Andre  Stephen¬ 
son,  AGWEEK,  PO  Box  6008,  Grand 
Forks,  ND  58206. 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT 

Central  California's  leading  newspaper. 
The  Fresno  Bee  (145,000  daily; 
175,000  Sunday),  is  looking  for  an 
energetic  leader  who  can  make  4  weekly 
arts  and  entertainment  sections  sparkle 
with  brig^ht  writing  and  enticing 
graphics.  Our  ideal  candidate  has  solid 
editing  and  design  skills  and  has  a 
broad  range  of  interests  -  from  keeping 
up  with  popular  culture  to  bringing 
readers  the  best  of  a  lively,  local  fine 
arts  and  music  scene.  Applicants 
should  be  creative,  innovative,  organ¬ 
ized  and  have  excellent  “people”  skills 
to  get  the  most  from  a  talented  staff  of 
reporters,  editors,  photographers  and 
artists.  Salary:  high  $30's.  Send  your 
best  work  plus  a  letter  telling  us  why  you 
should  be  our  new  staffer  to:  Holly 
Hayes.  /Assistant  Features  Editor,  The 
Fresno  Bee.  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


The  secret  of  happiness 
is  renunciation.  . 
Andrew  Carnegie 


MANAGHGHNIOROF  ^ 

DFmmimpuBucpmi^ 

GWOSIUNBROMIMSTM 

NEIWORK 

Be  a  part  of  changing  your  world  with  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Major  TV  ministry  seeks  Managing 
Editor  of  Development  Publications.  If  you  have 
two  years  experience  working  on  publications  and 
possess  excellent  writing,  editing  and  proofing 
skills,  send  a  resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to: 


Employment  Department— Box  E-1 
The  Christian  Broadcasting  Network,  Inc. 


CBN  Center 
Miginia  Beach,  VA 23463 


CBN<>J 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDI  FOR 
Zone  4  daily  needs  “news  junkie”  with 
ood  copy  editing  skills  to  produce 
35,000  circulation  Sunday  newspaper 
and  to  assist  news  editor  in  production 
of  daily  paper.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  3642,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Journal  in  Lorain,  OH,  wants  a  real 
newsperson  as  its  night  assistant 
managing  editor:  someone  who  picks 
the  right  stories,  writes  dynamite  heads, 
lays-out  a  great-looking  front  page  and 
loves  doing  it.  Working  closely  with 
others  on  our  management  team,  this 
person  leads  the  night  staff  in  getting 
the  paper  started,  then  carries  on 
throughout  morning  deadlines  to  over¬ 
see  production  of  our  weekday  editions. 
We're  a  44,000  afternoon  daily,  named 
best  in  our  class  in  Ohio  for  the  last  3 
years.  Experienced  editors  should  send 
a  letter  and  resume  to:  Tom  Skoch, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Journal,  1657 
Broadway,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 


Morality  is  the  best  of 
all  devices  for  leading 
mankind  by  the  nose. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Zone  8,  34,000  daily  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  looking  for  an  energetic, 
well-organized  editor  who  can  handle 
copy  quickly  on  deadline  and  work  with 
reporters  on  projects.  Work  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  shift  with  an  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  9  reporters.  Send 
resume,  references  and  clips  to  Box 
3689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
7-day  metro  (65,000  daily,  80,000 
Sunday)  has  immediate  openings  fur 
two  ACEs  -  one  dayside,  one  nightside. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits  package.  On 
track  to  full  Mac  pagination.  (Jccupy 
new  plant  by  autumn.  30  minutes  from 
major  city,  30  minutes  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  15  minutes  from  the  shore  in  zone 
5.  Nonsmokers  please.  Send  letter, 
resume,  personal  and  professional 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
News  -  Large  Zone  5  daily  has  opening 
in  its  newsroom  operation.  Dynamic 
work  environment  with  aggressive 
Editor.  Excellent  location,  strong 
company  benefits,  and  an  exciting 
newsroom  to  work  in  with  good  growth 
oppportunities.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  3695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
For  state-wide  weekly  business  news¬ 
paper  with  1 1-person  news  staff.  Candi- 
diate  should  have  strong  editing  and 
supervisory  skills.  Business  writing 
expeirnce  is  required.  Send  cover  letter, 
clips,  and  complete  resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Bill  Chronister,  Editor,  Arizona 
Business  Gazette,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  AZ  85032. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Responsible  for  slot  direction  of  11- 
person  universal  copy  desk.  Assists 
news  editor.  Graphic/design  strong! 
Monitor  page  production,  schedule 
personnel,  hands-on  layout/design 
direction  of  65,000  daily,  80,000 
Sunday  paper  in  Zone  5.  (jood 
management/people  skills.  Excellent 
pay/benefits.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Contact 
Lane  Wick,  News  Editor,  The  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Gazette,  401  South  Burdick  Street, 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Pioneer  Press,  the  largest  suburban 
news  gathering  organization  in  Illinois 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  to  manage  and  edit  one  of 
our  community  newspapers.  BA  journal¬ 
ism,  6  years  minimum  newspaper 
experience  plus  two  years  minimum  as 
managing  editor.  Excellent  company 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  along 
with  writing  samples  to  Pioneer  Press, 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  1232  Central 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  IL  60091.  EOE/M/F. 


BUREAU  REPORTER 
Enterprising  reporter  with  experience  in 
hard  news  and  features  wanted  to 
establish  a  new  bureau  in  the  midwest 
for  growing  business  publication  that 
covers  the  woodworking  industry.  Our 
midwestern  edition  will  complement 
our  northeastern  and  mid-Atlantic 
editions,  covering  the  markets,  compa¬ 
nies  and  people  involved  in  furniture¬ 
making,  lumber  distribution,  cabinet¬ 
making  and  architectural  mill  work. 
Competitive  salary  amd  benefits; 
regional  travel.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor,  Woodshop 
News,  35  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT 
06426. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Experienced  business  writer  who  has 
potential  of  becoming  business  editor 
needed  for  72,000  daily.  Applicant 
must  be  a  college  grad  with  a  minimum 
of  two  years  daily  newspaper  business 
reporting  experience.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Executive  Editor,  Savannah 
News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
GA  31402. 


CHARLOTTE  (NC)  AREA 
A  mid-sized  daily  in  one  of  the  South’s 
most  competitive  markets  has  openings 
for  two  reporters  and  two  copy  editors. 
Send  resume,  work  samples,  references 
to  Terry  Plumb,  Editor,  The  Herald,  PO 
Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 


CITY  HALL 

We  want  the  best  to  cover  Long  Beach, 
a  city  of  415,000  in  California.  You 
need  at  least  5  years  government  report¬ 
ing  for  a  daily  and  evidence  you're  an 
enterpriser  with  strong  investigative 
skills.  We’re  a  Knight-Ridder  newspap¬ 
er.  Resume  and  10  clips  to:  John 
Zappe,  City  Editor/Urban  Affairs,  Press- 
Telegram,  604  Pine  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
CA  90844. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Creative  person  on  the  rise  needed  on 
28,000  circulation  daily.  Apply  if  you 
have  good  technical  skills,  like  to  have 
fun  with  layout  and  color,  and  can  get 
the  best  out  of  writers.  Create  your  own 
specialities  over  time.  Newsroom  exper¬ 
ience  required.  Send  writing  and  layout 
examples  to  Scott  Angus,  Janesville 
Gazette,  One  South  Parker  Drive,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wl  53545. 


uction  Editor 


MIDWEST  LIVING  magazine  seeks  professional  to  develop 
and  monitor  production  schedules,  copy  edit  and  supply 
creative  spark  for  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  as 
well  as  execute  some  writing  assignments.  Will  also  tra  liaison 
between  magazine  and  printers. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  college  degree  and 
minimum  3  years  writing/editing  experience  with  magazines, 
books  or  newspapers.  Must  have  an  affinity  for  the  Midwest 
and  Midwesterners  and  possess  excellent  communication, 
organizational,  and  interpersonal  skills.  Some  knowledge 
of  electronic  magazine-production  systems  helpful. 

Location:  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Send  resume,  writing  samples,  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Miss  Draper 
Corporate  Director 
Executive  Placement 
Meredith  Corporation 
Box  734,  Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


eredith 

CORPORATION 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Leading  Fortune  500  publishing 
company  in  Zone  9  looking  for  editorial 
leadership.  Qualified  applicant  must 
possess  combination  of  independence, 
initiative,  excellence,  drive  and  a  high 
level  expertise  aimed  at  accomplishing 
real  results.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
to  Box  3633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Sought  for  growing  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Richmond,  VA  metropolitan 
area.  Must  be  hands-on  editor/writer 
with  ability  to  handle  public,  direct 
small  staff,  edit  copy,  design  eye¬ 
catching  layout,  and  shape  character  of 
community  newspaper.  We  will  train  in 
Macintosh  pagination.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to:  Jeff  Byrd,  Suburban  News- 
pers  of  Virginia,  PO  Box  1249,  Glen 
Allen,  VA  23060. 


EDITORS  &  REPORTERS: 

We  have  openings  in  New  York  and 
Boston  for  our  national  weekly  business 
newspaper  and  seek  experienced  and 
motivated  general-interest  journalists 
who  are  ready  to  specialize.  Bring  us 
your  initiative  and  willingness  to  learn 
and  we’ll  supply  training  and  back¬ 
ground  in  covering  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  manufacturing  industries.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  saiary  requirements 
to:  Box  DDEP  725,  485  Madison 
Avenue,  Suite  1900,  New  York,  NY 
10022.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

EDITOR 

Vermont  weekly  seeks  experienced 
reporter/editor.  Energetic  and  moti¬ 
vated  person  with  creative  news  sense, 
investigative  bent.  Strong  writing  and 
editing  skills  a  must.  Freedom  to  move, 
growing  area.  Macintosh  desk  top 
system.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salaiy 
history  to  PO  Box  1368,  Lyndonville,  VT 
05851. 


EDITOR  WANTED 

Experienced  person  is  needed  for  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Riverside  County, 
California.  Largest  in  area  with  15,000 
circulation.  (714)  244-4237.  . 


Feisty  9,700  daily  in  Ohio  has  two 
openings  in  newsroom  -  Reporter  and 
Photographer.  Both  beginner  positions. 
Offer  competitive  pay/fringes  and  a 
news-oriented  management  interested 
in  your  future.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Douglas  Koer- 
ner.  Nonwalk  Reflector,  61  East  Monroe 
Street,  Nonwalk,  OH  44857. 

FREE-LANCE  WRITERS 
Monthly  newspaper  that  covers  the 
woodworking  rndustry  is  looking  for 
freeelance  reporters  with  experience  in 
hard  news,  features  and  business 
profiles.  Articles  from  midwestern 
states  particularly  needed.  Send  for 
guidelines  and  a  sample  issue:  Lewis 
Lorini,  Associate  Editor,  Woodshop 
News,  35  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT 
06426. 


GRAPHICS/PHOTO  EDITOR 
Need  pro-active,  super  creative 
graphics/photo  expert  for  65,000  daily, 
80,000  Sunday  paper.  Macintosh  wiz. 
Assist  news  editor  in  directing/ 
coordinating  graphics  and  operation  of 
five-person  photo  staff.  Coior  expertise 
crucial.  Pay,  benefits  excellent.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Send  examples  of  work  to  Lane 
Wick.  News  Editor,  The  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  401  South  Burdick  Street, 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 


The  great  Jaw  of  culture: 
Let  each  become  all  that 
he  was  created  capable 
of  being. 

Thomas  Carlyle 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-42bl  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

JOB  OPEN  FOR  REPORTER  to  cover 
cops,  courts,  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  small,  progressive  West  Virgi- 
na  daily.  Contact:  Jim  Trotter,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  879, 
Keyser,  WV  26726. 


LOOKING  FOR  EDITOR  to  start  county¬ 
wide  newspaper  in  town  where  we  are 
already  the  dominant  shopper  media. 
Must  be  knowledgeable  and  aggressive. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Human  Resources  Dept.,  119  N. 
Main  Street,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013. 


Triumph  cannot  help 
being  crueJ. 

Jose  Ortega  Y  Gasset 


MAGAZINE  WRITER 
City  magazine  in  renaissance  town 
seeks  seasoned  writer  strong  on  insight 
and  style  to  do  big  stories  on  city  issues, 
personalities.  4  plus  years  experienced 
required.  Send  resume,  samples  to: 
Susan  Robert,  Balitmore  Magazine,  16 
S.  Calvert,  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Needed  to  take  Zone  5  county  seat  daily 
out  of  the  under-10,000  circulation- 
doldrums.  Editing  skills,  news  judg¬ 
ment,  and  eagerness  to  put  county  s 
only  daily  ahead  of  metropolitan  intrud¬ 
er  are  key  criteria.  Salary:  $25,000  to 
$35,000  depending  on  qualifications. 
Send  resume  to  Box  3663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  For  growing 
(25,000)  South  Jersey  seashore  weekly 
in  booming  resort  county.  Enthusiastic 
and  experienced  man  or  woman 
committed  to  community  journalism. 
Must  be  excellent  writer-editor  able  to 
motivate  and  direct  staff.  Should  be 
graphics  minded  and  ready  to  welcome 
the  newest  technology.  Great  future  for 
the  person  who  helps  make  our  paper 
better.  Box  3696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  MANAGING  EDITOR  -  A  key  newsroom 
!  opening  for  an  experienced  City  Editor 
in  Zone  5.  A  growing  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  a  large  midwestern  mark¬ 
et  provides  good  growth  opportunites. 
This  position  oversees  the  entire  news¬ 
room  operation.  Candidate  must 
possess  strong  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  as  well  as  strong  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Excellent  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  3694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  We’re  looking  for 
a  newsroom  manager  to  direct  our  14- 
member  news  team.  We’re  a  15,000 
circulation  7-day,  PM  paper  in  SW  Loui¬ 
siana’s  Cajun  country.  Strong  manage¬ 
ment  ability  combined  with  sound  news 
judgment  and  sharp  editing  capabilities 
are  a  must  in  the  person  we  will  hire. 
Contact  Will  Chapman,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Hard-hitting  daily  legal  AM-LAW  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Bay  Area  with  the  highest 
journalistic  standards  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  self-starting  individual  with 
top  editing  and  leadership  skills.  MUST 
have  experience  as  a  legal  reporter  and 
as  an  editor.  Law  degree  a  plus  but  not 
required.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  to: 

BRUCE  S.  ROSEN,  Editor 
The  Recorder 
99  S.  Van  Ness  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

30,000  circulation  AM  paper  in  zone  2 
seeks  strong  leader  to  supervise  night¬ 
time  operations,  layout  page  one,  and 
help  make  us  a  better-looking,  better- 
written  product.  Strong  design, 
graphics,  editing  skills  required.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  news/copy  desks  important. 
Send  resume,  references,  work  samples 
to  Box  3678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Northern  Wyoming  daily  seeks  news 
editor  for  5  day  am  paper.  Must  possess 
wiiting/editing  skills,  handle  staff 
assignment  and  have  layout/graphic 
experience.  Contact  Lee  Lockhart, 
Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  508,  Worland,  WY 
82401.  Phone  (307)  347-3241. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  a  motivator  to  lead  our 
copy  desk.  The  right  person  should  be 
accurate,  hard  charging  and  innovative, 
with  solid  copy  editing,  headline  and 
layout  skills.  Five  to  seven  years  daily 
experience  is  preferred.  Management 
experience  is  desirable.  Send  cover 
letter,  clips  to: 

Stephanie  Hudson,  AME 
The  Idaho  Statesman 
PO  Box  40 
Boise,  ID  83707 


PAGE  DESIGNER/HEADLINE  WRITER 
This  key  person  will  share  front  page 
and  slot  duties.  We’re  a  mid-sized,  full- 
color  newspaper  in  Zone  7.  Language 
and  layout  skills  essential.  Your  best 
heads  and  pages  are  the  ticket  to  this 
job.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
3692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY-ORIENTEDeastern  NC  weekly 

Q>  seeking  reporter.  Photo  skills 
ul.  Come  grow  with  us.  $200-250 
per  week  plus  mileage,  benefits.  Mail 
resume  and  clips  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  News  Leader,  PO  Box  158, 
Fremont,  NC  27830. 


REPORTER  Daily,  weekly  in  Lake 
Placid  region  of  New  York  seeks  entry- 
level  reporter.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Shawn  tooley,  Adirondack  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise,  PO  Box  318,  Saranac  Lake,  NY 
12983. 


REPORTER  for  small  daily  on  Lake 
Huron  in  northern  Michigan’s  vacation- 
land.  Write,  shoot  pictures,  layout 
pages.  Advance  within  national  group. 
Outdoor  lifestyle.  Call  Rip  (616) 
627-7144. 


Rutland  (VT)  Herald  and  Barre- 
Montpelier  Times  Argus  seeks  Assistant 
Sunday  Editor.  Copyediting,  layout 
skills  a  must.  Contact  Dirk  P.  Van 
Susteren,  Sunday  Editor,  PO  Box  707, 
Barre,  VT  05641. 


SKILLED,  ALL-AROUND  Journalist  for 
growing  community  weekly  in  southern 
Nevada.  Good  opportunity.  (702) 
383-6491. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Mid-south  PM  daily  looking  for  a  sports 
nut  ready  to  move  inside.  Layout,  edit¬ 
ing  and  headwriting  will  be  your  main 
responsibilities.  Your  ambition  will 
determine  the  amount  of  outside  writ¬ 
ing.  Send  letter  and  resume  tO:  Box 
3583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  University  of  Pittsburgh  football 
and  basketball.  Applicants  should  send 
a  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Russ 
Brown,  AM  E/Sports,  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  34  Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PA  15230. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  a  70,000-cir¬ 
culation  morning  daily  in  Eugene,  OR, 
is  accepting  applications  for  a  business 
reporter.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  who  have  the  following  qual¬ 
ifications:  A  four-year  college  degree,  at 
least  four  years  of  reporting  experience 
at  a  daily  newspaper,  and  experience 
covering  business  and  industry. 

Qualified  applicants  must  submit  a 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  no 
more  than  six  samples  of  their  reporting 
work  no  later  than  Wednesday,  April  12, 
1989,  to:  Business  Reporter,  Personnel 
Department,  The  Register-Guard,  PO 
Box  10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440-2188. 

Salary  will  be  between  $438  and 
$686.30  per  week,  depending  on 
experience.  No  telephone  inquiries, 
please.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  seeking  an 
experienced  reporter  to  join  our  newly- 
assembled  business  team.  We  have  a 
new  business  editor,  new  reporters  and 
a  renewed  commitment  to  covering 
automotive,  consumer  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  news  in  this  vibrant  and  growing 
university  and  state  capital  community. 
Top  pay,  great  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  a  Gannett  newspaper.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Callinan, 
Editor,  Lansing  State  Journal,  120  E. 
Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


THE  MARYLAND  BEACHCOMBER, 
Ocean  City,  Maryland’s  entertainment 
newspaper  needs  an  editor.  Strong 
layout,  feature  writing  ability  a  must. 
We  want  more  than  Rock  &  Roll.  We 
need  a  well-rounded  editor  who  can  and 
will  do  it  all.  Send  clips,  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Atlantic  Publications, 
Box  479,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842. 


TOP  EDITORS: 

Impending  promotions  mean  midwest 
daily  of  70,000  will  need  news  editor, 
night  city  editor,  features  editor  and 
assistant  sports  editor. 

We  need  excited,  experienced  self¬ 
starters  who  will  step  right  in  and  take 
over,  fix  things,  train  young  staff  and  be 
ready  for  bigger  challenges  within 
months,  not  years. 

Planning  and  teaching  skills  a  must. 
Workaholics  okay,  but  we  do  not  believe 
in  burning  out  talent.  We  want  our 
editors  to  work  hard  but  play  hard  in  a 
vibrant,  growing  university  community. 

This  medium-sized  newspaper  is  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  the  big  leagues  with  a 
national  reputation  in  a  nationwide 
context.  Top  pay  for  right  talent.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  insured.  We  will  contact  only 
you,  not  your  employer.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  3693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine.  MediaLine 

is  a  daily  updated  job  listing  service. 

With  just  one  call  you  will 

•  have  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  money  on  endless  phone  calls, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Call  our  business  office  to  find  out  how 

to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296>7353 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

TOP  EDITOR 

needed  to  manage  bi-weekly  newspap¬ 
er.  Operating  in  Central  and  Southern 
Bergen  County,  NJ.  Will  give  you  a  news 
team  of  ten  dynamic  people.  We  expect 
you  to  bring  us  experienced  commit¬ 
ment,  leadership,  sharp  news  sense  and 
a  flair  for  dealing  with  the  public.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  some 
news  management  experience  and  a 
news  background  of  at  least  three  years. 
Very  good  compensation  package  and 
working  conditions.  Interested  persons 
should  contact  Kathleen  Phillips  (201) 
791-8400. _ 

Vermont  weekly  looking  for  aggressive, 
curious  and  creative  reporter.  Fre^om 
to  move  for  thinking  person  who  can 
tackle  features  as  well  as  hard  news. 
Experienced  preferred  but  excellent 
writing  skills  and  the  right  attitude  more 
important.  Vacation,  benefits,  Macin¬ 
tosh  system.  Please  send  resume  and 
samples  to  PO  Box  1368,  Lyndonville, 

VT  05851. _ 

WASHINGTON,  DC, 
FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
Experienced,  hard-charging  reporter  for 
financial  news  agency.  Responsibilities 
include  budget,  taxes,  appropriations 
beat  on  Hill.  Reply  with  letter,  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  clips  to  Box 
3668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ENGINEERING _ 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Hall  Processing  Systems,  a  worldwide 
supplier  of  material  handling  equip¬ 
ment,  has  an  exciting  opportunity  for  a 
mechanical  engineer  to  lead  a  mechani¬ 
cal  design  team.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  BSME  and  10  years  of 
experience  in  machine  design  with 
emphasis  in  large  drive  systems  and 
integrated  mechanism  design.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  paper  handling  machinery  is 
a  definite  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  package.  If  you  are  a  versatile 
individual  who  enjo^  problem-solving 
and  can  interact  with  people  at  all 
levels,  and  are  looking  for  a  challenge  in 
a  positive  dynamic  environment,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

Personnel  Manager 

Hall  Processing  S«tems 

24400  Sperry  Drive 
Westlake,  Ohio  44145 

_ UBRARY _ 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN 

Experienced  professional  needed  to 
head  daily  midwest  metro  library. 
Opportunity  to  develop  and  update 
library  systems.  Newspaper  libraiy  and 
or  related  experience  desired.  Send 
resume,  salary  history,  references  by 
April  12,  to  Box  3708,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Competitive  wages  and 
benefits. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
College-town  paper  seeks  photographer 
with  color  experience.  Need  high  energy 
person  who  enjoys  people.  Centre  DaMy 
Times  is  a  25,000  circulation  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  in  State  College, 
home  of  Penn  State.  Please  send 
resumes,  portfolio  of  black-and-white, 
and  color  work  to  Bob  Ashley,  Executive 
Editor,  Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89, 
State  College,  PA  16804. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  based  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  seeks  creative,  exper¬ 
ienced  photographer  on  part-time  basis. 
Applicant  should  have  a  car  and  access 
to  a  lab.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work,  including  portraiture  to  Art  Direc¬ 
tor,  Box  3682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

THE  INSERTER  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 

GMA,  the  leading  supplier  of  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  to 
the  newspaper  industry,  has  immediate  openings.  Due  to  the 
tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s  product  line,  including  the  SLS- 
1000  High  Speed  Inserter  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor,  outstanding  opportunities  exist  in  the  following 
categories: 

INTERNATIONAL  FIELD  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 

GMA  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  International  Field 
Service  Representative  based  in  Europe.  A  challenging 
opportunity  exists  for  an  individual  with  newspaper  industry 
experience  and  technical  background. 

FIELD  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS 

GMA  has  immediate  openings  for  Field  Service  Technicians. 
Outstanding  opportunities  exist  for  individuals  preferably  with 
newspaper  industry  experience  and  a  technical  background. 
Good  communication  skills  and  a  proven  ability  to  develop 
and  support  gobd  customer  relations  are  essential. 

FIELD  SERVICE  INSTALLERS 

GMA  has  immediate  openings  for  Field  Service  Technicians. 
Excellent  opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  a  solid 
mechanical  background  to  install  our  product  line.  Previous 
machinery  installation  and  rigging  experience  preferred. 


We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 

The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  located  in  Taco¬ 
ma,  Washington,  is  seeking  an  energe¬ 
tic  and  experienced  composing  room 
manager.  The  ideal  candidate  must 
demonstrate  excellent  personnel  skills 
and  understand  the  inner-workings  of  a 
composing  room  operation  and  a 
computerized  makeup  system.  Other 
responsibilities  include  hiring,  training, 
performance  appraisal  administration 
and  salary  review  and  related  issues. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  offers  a 
competitive  wage  and  benefit  package 
which  includes  company-paid  medical, 
dental,  retirement  plan  and  matching 
401(k)  plan  for  employees.  Send 
resume  to  Jeff  Stalcup,  Production 
Director,  The  Morning  News  Tribune, 
PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411- 
0008.  Resumes  must  be  received  by 
May  1,  1989. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  (lA  90042. 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Growing  Florida  daily  with  circulation  of 
85,000  seeks  experienced  mailroom 
manager.  The  right  candidate  must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  Harris 
1372p  inserters  and  strong  people 
skills.  Must  be  able  to  hire,  train  and 
motivate  a  staff  of  45  in  -<11  mailroom 
processors.  Must  be  able  to  organize  our 
operation  now  and  plan  for  the  future  as 
we  expand.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Production  Director,  The 
Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 
33802. 


One  of  Northern  California's  fastest 
growing  newspapers  has  an  opening  for 
an  Assistant  Packaging  and  Distribution 
Manager.  We  are  a  morning  newspaper 
with  circulation  of  84,000  daily  and 
93,000  Sunday. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for,  among  other  things,  the 
timely  distribution  of  daily  papers  and 
inserts  with  FERAG  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  and  winding  equipment  plus 
supervision  of  the  working  crew  includ¬ 
ing  performance  evaluations,  hiring  and 
discipline.  Extensive  mailroom  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  work  well  with  others 
is  required.  Send  resume  to  Box  3666, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Major  midwestern  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  Pressroom  Foreman  with 
offset  press  experience.  Work  will 
involve  daily  shift  supen/ision,  assign¬ 
ment  of  work  and  supervision  of  equip¬ 
ment,  operation  and  maintenance. 
Effective  supervisory  experience  is 
required.  TKS  experience  is  a  plus. 
Equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience  will  be  considered. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


934  Marcon  Boulevard 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18103 
Attention:  Personnel  Director 


of  newspaper  editors 
read  E&P. 
Expose  your 
talents,  skills,  services 
to  this  readership  in 
E&P's  Classified  Section. 
Call  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION/TECH 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


Printing/pressperson  with  knowledge  of 
Goss  Community,  who  knows  how  to  sell 
commercial  printing.  Need  hands-on 
production  manager  who  can  effectively 
supervise  pre-press/press  operations 
and  sell  commercial  printing.  Fax 
resume  to  011-671-646-6702.  Attn: 
General  Manager. 


PUBLISHER  with  commercial  web  and 
sheet-fed  operation  seeks  manager  for 
printing  sales,  composing,  all  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation  functions. 
People,  organizational,  sales  and  tech¬ 
nical  skills  first  priority.  We  work  as  a 
team.  Exceptional  benefits,  salary  and 
bonus  opportunities.  Reply  to  Box 
3646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


FOOD  ACCOUNT 
SALES  REPRESNTATIVE 


We’re  looking  for  the  best  retail  food 
account  executive  in  the  country!  Must 
know  newspaper  advertising  inside  and 
out  and  have  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  major  retail  grocers  successful. 
The  ability  to  compete  with  other  media 
for  retail  advertising  dollars  and  win  is  a 
must. 


What  do  we  have  to  offer  in  return?  A 
chance  to  be  part  of  one  of  America’s 
best  metropolitan  dailies,  located  in 
one  of  the  sunbelt’s  most  desirable 
markets.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  an 
excellent  place  to  be. 


In  addition  to  an  excellent  salary  and 
bonus  plan,  you’ll  participate  in  such 
extras  such  as  company  paid  pension 
plan,  profit  sharing  plan,  group  life  and 
major  medical  insurance  and  much 
more.  Interested?  Write  to  us  outlining 
background  and  salary  requirements: 


Employment  Office 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
PO  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 
EOE,  M/F 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Aggressive,  hands-on  publisher,  GM, 
sales  director,  solid  track  record  of 
success  in  sales  development,  turnar¬ 
ound  and  cost  management.  Ability  to 
lead  your  organization  to  new  levels  of 
achievement.  Call  Addison  Hawley 
(803)  394-2088. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/OPERATIONS 
DIRECTOR.  Results  oriented,  hands-on 
manager.  Knowledgeable.  Experienced 
all  phases  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Proven  record.  Box  3650,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  “  Experienced  in  convert¬ 
ing  losing  and  marginal  newspapers  into 
quality,  profitable  publications.  Strong 
in  financial  planning,  marketing  strate¬ 
gies,  fiscal  control  and  personnel  moti¬ 
vation.  Has  run  every  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment.  Weekly,  daily  and  group  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  MBA  degree.  Seeks 
responsible,  challenging  position.  Box 
3669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-QUALIFIED  COO,  record  in 
marketing,  sales,  production  and  circu¬ 
lation.  Has,  several  times  over, 
converted  weeklies  to  dailies  and  free  to 
paid.  Has  experience  with  newspapers, 
shoppers  and  business  or  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Employed.  Box  3662,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  passion  of  acquiring 
riches  in  order  to  support 
a  vain  expense,  corrupts 
the  purest  souls. 

Francois  Fenelon 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $6.30  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  — $4.80  per  Hne,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  — $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 
Count  as  an  addHional  line  in  oopy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 


OEADUNE:  Every  Tuoeday,  12  pm  (ET) 
For  Saturday’s  Issue. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  52 
times,  $55. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rataa  ava/tobfe  upon  raquaat 
Box  number  responses  are  maled  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

■dttor  Ek  Publlshmr 


11  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


ADVERTISiNG/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Twenty  years  local,  regional,  national 
and  international  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Sales,  account 
management,  layout,  copy  writing, 
special  features,  telemarketing  and 
customer  sen/ice  experience.  Versatile 
professional  prefers  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada  area.  Box  3611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

SEASONED  ALL  OPERATIONS.  Strong/ 
sales/field/personnel  circulator  ready  to 
relocate.  (714)  538-3053. 

Employed  Circulation  Director  with  over 
20  years  experience  on  10,000/ 
200,000  papers  desires  change.  Good 
people,  organization  and  marketing 
skills.  (!:iS,  TMC,  ABC  and  budgeting. 
Prefer  Zone  4,  6,  and  8.  Box  3697, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  with  24 
years  experience  in  sales,  and  market¬ 
ing  desires  a  field  sales  position  with 
major  newspaper  supplies.  Zone  5  loca¬ 
tion.  For  resume  write  Box  3699,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DECADE  OF  reporting  experience. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  metro;  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  features;  NY  Post,  TV.  JD 
from  Columbia,  legal  trade  paper  exper¬ 
ience.  Hungry  for  NYC  area  reporting 
job,  hard  news  or  soft,  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Staff  (preferred)  or  freelance.  Box 
3619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER 
After  four-plus  years  of  major  league 
baseball,  NBA  and  college  basketball, 
and  writing  for  both  AM  and  PM 
editions,  this  hard  worker  is  ready  to 
move  up  and  relocate.  Box  3686,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Experienced  Feature/Religion  Editor 
seeks  position  with  creativity,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Accuracy,  layout  strengths.  Call 
Chuck,  telephone  (405)  237-1936. 


Experienced  M.E.  daily  desires  reloca¬ 
tion  in  South.  Any  editorial/ 
management  position  considered.  60 
Barker  Road,  Chapmanville,  WV 
25508.  (304)  855-9733. 


HELP  SAVE  A  LIFE:  Give  a  national 
award-winning  humor  columnist  a  job 
on  your  staff.  I  also  write  features, 
sports  and  hard  news.  13  years  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Stop  feeling 
guilty  -  hire  me  now! 

Box  3698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CAN  DELIVER 

a  paper  readers  want  that  informs, 
enlightens  and  entertains  them.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  top  editor  who  can 
marshal  a  staff  effectively  to  achieve 
these  goals,  my  history  of  successes  will 
show  that  I’m  the  one.  Box  3681, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  RIM  REPORTER.  8  years 
covering  U.S.  trade  policy,  Japanese 
and  Korean  business  and  politics,  inter¬ 
national  container  shipping.  Seeks  job 
in  Washington,  D.C  for  metro  daily  or 
chain.  Can  (301)  681-3776  after  6 
PM.  or  write  to  Box  3706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SCHOOL  teacher  wanting  out.  Return  to 
sports/outdoor/bowling  writing.  Ten 
years  experience.  Ready  June.  Box 
3704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  MINORITY  FEMALE  at 
100,000  plus  daily  seeks  reporting  job 
and  advancement  oppprtunity.  Masters 
degree.  Box  3705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Why  is  big-city  graphics/features 
editor  lookirig  at  smaller  papers? 
Box  3700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FLORIDA-BASED  WRITER.  Internation¬ 
al  experience.  Covers  Aerospace 
(NASA-accredited),  hi-tech,  tourism, 
etc.  Samuels,  160  Bounty  St.,  Merritt 
Island,  FL  32952;  (407)  453-1772. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

ATEX  systems  manner  or  systems  staff 
position.  5  years  ATEX  experience.  10 
years  electronics.  Currently  employed. 
Box  3677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Broad  knowledge  of  printing 
production.  Excellent  administrative 
skills.  Best  of  references.  Reply  to  Box 
3652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

A  lament  for  the  numerous  cartoonists  who  never  quite  make  it 


By  Gill  Fox 

There  is  a  phrase  in  Latin  that 
reads,  “Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus’’  (“Be 
either  Caesar  or  nobody”).  This  say¬ 
ing  is  relative  to  the  intense  drive  that 
keeps  young,  old,  professional,  and 
amateur  cartoonists  turning  out 
comic  feature  presentation  after  pre¬ 
sentation  containing  what  they  con¬ 
sider  interesting  characters  and  bril¬ 
liant  ideas. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
10,0(X)  comic  strip  and  panel  ideas  are 
submitted  to  syndicates  annually,  and 
roughly  10  a  year  reach  contract  and 
national  release.  That  brings  us  to  the 
point  of  this  article. 

When  the  pros  congregate,  there  is 
much  talk  about  the  few  —  the  ones 
who  get  syndicated  and  succeed. 
There  is  almost  never  discussion 
about  the  good  professional  losers 
who  stay  in  there,  year  in,  year  out, 
submitting  carefully  thought  out  and 
rendered  feature  presentations  which 


are  rejected  repeatedly  by  all  the  syn¬ 
dicates.  These  artists  range  in  age 
from  18  to  past  70. 

I  have  lived  as  a  professional  car¬ 
toonist  and  buff  for  the  past  50  years. 
Including  myself,  I  have  personally 
known  many  of  these  determined  but 
sad  individuals.  In  five  decades,  I 
have  created  and  slaved  over  45 
comic  feature  presentations  in  both 
panel  and  strip  format.  In  that  period  I 
have  had  four  contracts  with  syndi¬ 
cates;  the  duration  of  my  last  con¬ 
tract,  with  renewals,  was  20  years. 

When  in  discussion  with  fellow 
pros  about  submitting  a  comic  to  a 
syndicate,  I  will  always  ask  them  how 
many  ideas  they  have  previously  sub¬ 
mitted  to  syndicates.  The  answer  is 
generally  10  to  15,  but  it  was  once  60\ 

This  was  told  to  me  by  a  total  pro¬ 
fessional  with  a  pleasant,  distinctive 
style.  At  the  time,  this  55-year-old 
artist  was  ghosting  a  top  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  distributed  by  King 


(Fox  is  a  Connecticut-based  car¬ 
toonist  who  has  done  ‘Side  Glances’ 
and  other  features.  His  article  first 
appeared  in  Comics  Buyer’s  Guide.) 


Features  Syndicate. 

Since  I  was  a  young  boy  I  had  seen 
this  talented  cartoonist’s  work  —  in 
various  publications  —  on  ads, 
illustrations,  and  ghosted  syndicate 
art.  Despite  all  this,  he  never  made  it 
with  his  own  creation. 

I  know  another  artist,  a  lifetime 
friend,  who  has  an  exquisite  drawing 
style,  intelligence,  a  great  personal 
sense  of  humor,  and  has  won  awards 
for  national  advertising  strip  cam¬ 
paigns.  Despite  repeated  presenta¬ 
tions  over  the  years,  he  has  never  had 
his  own  ideas  accepted  by  a  syndi¬ 
cate.  He  has  taken  over  and  sus¬ 
tained,  with  beautiful  artwork,  a  mod¬ 
erately  successful  soap  opera  strip  for 
five-plus  years. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  saga  of 
endless  feature  presentations.  Many 
years  ago,  I  had  a  contract  for  a  comic 
panel  with  a  small  but  active  New 
York  syndicate.  One  day,  while  deliv¬ 
ering  my  six  finishes  for  the  week,  I 


got  into  a  conversation  with  the  car¬ 
toon  editor. 

He  invited  me  to  follow  him  to  a 
large  storeroom  in  back  of  the  various 
offices.  Filed  in  racks  on  all  four 
walls,  from  ceiling  to  floor  in  neat 
stacks,  were  thousands  of  rejected 
comic  presentations. 

In  the  next  45  minutes,  I  scanned 
through  perhaps  20  features.  The 
quality  ranged  from  careful  amateur 
to  sophisticated  professional.  One 
strip  in  particular  remains  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  The  cartoonist  had  completed 
157  dailies,  six  months  of  carefully 
rendered  inks  for  the  presentation. 
The  art  was  superb,  in  a  style  similar 
to  the  immortal  Roy  Crane. 

The  editor  told  me  that  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  stored  in  the  racks  had  been  there 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  that  some  of  it 
went  back  five  years.  He  mentioned 
that  none  of  the  creators  had  asked  for 
the  return  of  the  comics,  and  that  all 
of  them  would  eventually  be  trashed. 

Suddenly  it  struck  me.  This  partic¬ 
ular  little  syndicate  was  one  notch 
from  the  bottom  of  all  the  syndicates 
nationally;  the  last  resort  for  cartoon¬ 
ists  trying  to  sell  their  comics.  These 


stored  comics  had  first  made  the 
rounds  of  all  the  major  syndicates. 
The  filed  presentations  here  were  all 
abandoned  in  disgust. 

I  was  standing  in  a  comic  cata¬ 
comb,  a  graveyard,  the  cartoonists’ 
purgatory. 

I  dedicate  this  article  to  the  many 
pros  who  spend  a  lifetime  lovingly 
turning  out  comic  after  comic  —  try¬ 
ing  and  hoping,  trying  and  hoping 
until  they  reach  old  age. 

WW  II  journalists 
sought  for  reunion 

A  salute  to  journalists  who  covered 
World  War  II  is  planned  by  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  in  New  York  as  part 
of  its  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration. 

The  club  is  looking  to  locate  report¬ 
ers,  photographers,  broadcasters, 
newsreel  cameramen,  commentators, 
magazine  writers,  editors  and 
others  —  both  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  —  who  were  involved  in  war 
coverage  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Journalists  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  —  including  those 
from  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  — 
are  invited  to  participate. 

The  event,  tentatively  scheduled 
for  Sept.  6,  will  be  held  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  at  that  time. 

Names,  addresses,  wartime  affilia¬ 
tions  and  current  affiliations  where 
applicable,  should  be  sent  to:  H.L. 
Stevenson,  Chairman,  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Committee,  Overseas  Press 
Club,  Suite  2116,  310  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  telephone 
(212)  983-4655. 

University  gets 
donation  from 
Scripps  League 

The  Journalism  Department  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 
received  a  check  for  $35,125  as  its 
share  for  1989  of  a  continuing  annual 
grant  from  the  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  Education  Fund. 

The  fund,  designed  to  help  journal¬ 
ism  education  programs,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1978  by  Edward  W.  Scripps. 


/  dedicate  this  articie  to  the  many  pros  who  spend  a 
iifetime  iovingiy  turning  out  comic  after  comic  — 
trying  and  hoping,  trying  and  hoping  untii  they  reach 
oid  age. 
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ANRA  Technical  Exposition  and  Conference 
New  Orleans,  LA  June  10-14 


New  Orleans,  the  city  of  celebration  is  the  site  for  this  year's  annual  ANPA/TEC  Exposition  and 
Conference.  Come  celebrate  with  EfiirP  by  placing  your  advertising  message  in  our  three  key 
issues  tied  to  this  great  industry  event!  ^ 

E&P  Planning  Issue  —  May  13,  1989  This  issue,  published  a  month  before 

the  main  event,  is  a  favorite  among  conference  attendees.  It  is  in  the  format  of  a  pullout  section 
within  the  regular  C&P  issue  and  is  used  by  our  readers  to  plan  their  convention  time.  It  lists  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  what  they  will  be  featuring  at  their  booths  with  special  emphasis  on  “what's  new  "  in  the  industry. 
Your  ad  here  will  reach  high-quality  prospects  who  plan  their  time  carefully  and  will  therefore  ensure  high- 
quality  traffic  at  your  exhibit.  Additionally,  your  ad  here  promotes  your  products  and  services  to  the  entire  list 
of  newspaper  products  and  service  buyers  who  subscribe  to  and  receive  E&P  regularly. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  Find  out  about  our  "Exhibitor's  Personal  Memo"  offer  for  the  Planning  Issue!  It's  a 
new  feature  designed  to  bring  manufacturers  and  buyers  closer  together.  Call  your  local  ESrPad  rep  and  get  all 
the  details'  Closings:  Space  —  April  12,  Ad  Material  —  Nay  3 

•  •  ♦ 

E&P's  Conference  Issue  —  June  10,  1989  This  "at  the  show"  issue 

will  be  distributed  at  the  conference  (in  both  exhibit  halls)  and  of  course,  it  will  go  to  the  complete 
list  of  E&P  subscribers.  This  issue  gives  your  ad  message  added  exposure  because  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  quality  buyers  at  the  show  as  well  as  those  who  couldn't  make  it  to  the  show  —  our  regular 
subscribers.  The  nEWS/TEC  environment  of  this  issue  provides  the  ideal  showcase  for  your  products 
enhances  your  ad  message  both  with  conference  attendees  and  at  newspaper  plants  around  the 
country.  ^  Closings:  Space  —  Nay  30,  Ad  Naterial  —  June  1 

E&P's  Post  Conference  Issue  —  June  17,  1989  Your  ad  in 

this  issue  serves  to  welcome  your  prospects  home  and  immediately  reminds  them  of  what 
they  saw  at  your  booth.  Your  ad  here  utilizes  the  techniques  of  a  sales-call  follow-up  leaving  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  returning  attendees.  The  editorial  focus  is  on  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  conference,  giving  your  ad  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  prospects  who  did 
not  attend  the  conference.  Closings:  Space  —  June  7,  Ad  Naterial  —  June  9 


Ensure  greater  impact  on  buyers  and  prospects 
with  a  strong  and  focused  advertising  campaign 
in  all  three  EStF  "TEC"  issues! 


NEW  YORK 
212 ‘675 *4380 


CHICAGO 
312  *645 -0123 


SALES  OFFICES 

LOS  ANGELES 
213  *382  *6346 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
415 -421 ‘7950 


TORONTO 
416  *833  *6200 


!l  Ecilor&Pubisher  Aabp 

11  Weai9lh  street -New 'ibrk,  NY  1001 1-212  675  4380  ANR\ 

FAX#  212  929  1259 


THE  P/CESETTER 


Jerry  Dunning  gets  restless  if  he  has  to  sit  at  a  This  means  treating  advertisers  as  customers 

desk  all  day.  As  advertising  director  of  The  Pitts-  and  providing  thorough  attention.  The  Pittsburgh 

burgh  Press,  he  prefers  to  be  out  front,  visiting  clients  Press’  extensive  and  flexible  zoning  gives  advertisers 

and  working  with  his  managers  and  sales  people.  the  precise  slices  of  the  audience  they  want  On  Sun- 

As  a  result,  he  has  built  a  service-oriented  days,  it  isn’t  unusual  to  ca^  pre-print  ads  targeted 

organization  that  has  helped  The  Press  stay  ahead  for  30  different  combinations  of  neighborhoods, 

of  the  pack  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  hotly  con-  “The  customer  tells  us  what  he  needs’,’  says 

tested  market  Dunning.  “Then  we  find  a  way  to  provide  it!’ 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  followers’,’  says  Dunning.  Jeny  Dunning,  Meticulous.  Involved.  Setting 

“We  try  to  set  the  standard  We  just  don’t  sell  space,  the  pace.  One  of  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps 

we  sell  service!’  Howard  Newspapers. 

PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TOEXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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